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ANKIND being 
naturally of a ſocial Diſ- 
polition, and defirous,/continu- 
ally to extend their Knowledge, 
love not only to be acquaint- 
ed with thoſe among whom 
they live, but likewiſe to be in- 
formed of the State and Circum- 
ſtances of their Fellow Creatures, 
both in the neareſt and the moſt 
diſtant Countries. They have 

a Curioſity to know the Nature 
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of each Climate, the Producſ-- 
tions of the Soil in each, the * 
Variety of Animals, the Ge- 
nius of the People, their Cha- 
racters, their Manners, their 


Arts and Sciences, their Re- 
ligion, and the Conſtitution of 
their civil Government. To 


ſearch after all theſe in the many 
voluminous Hiſtories, and Re- 


lations of Voyages that have 
been publiſhed, is a Work of 


infinite Study and Application. 
On which Account, whoever | 


ſhall take the Pains to range 


yer ſuch an immenſe Field of 


Reading, and to collect together 
the lt curious Obſervations 


upon every Country in the 


World, muſt be acknowledged 


= Bd have formed the Deſign of A 


Work, 
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Work, not en very agreeable, 
1 but alſo very uſeful to Mankind. 
Prom the vaſt Variety of en- 
tertaining Subjects, a freſh 
= Aorecableneſs muſt conſtantly 


which an attentive Reader muſt 
neceſlarily receive from it, will 


Utility. 
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feſſes to have here undertaken, 
and to have endeavoured to exe- 
cute, with the greateſt Care 


gave the Public a large Specimen 
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containing an Account of the 


different Nations of Ajia, As 
1 | fria, and America; which was 
received 
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ariſe: and the Inſtruction, 


be -a full Demonſtration * its 


Such a Work as chis Mon- 
eur LABBE LAMBERT pro- 


and Fidelity. And of this he 


laſt Vear in four Volumes, 
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received ſo well, as to encourage 
him to proceed farther towards 
the Completion of his Deſign, 
by the Addition of the Coun- 
tries of Europe. If the follow- 
ing Tranſlation of thoſe four 
Volumes, fhall meet with as 
favourable a Reception here, as 
the Original did at Paris; the 
whole Work fhall ſoon appear 
as perfect in Engliſh, as it has 
done in French. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
e i» 
Manners, Cuſtoms, ec. 


Of the ſeveral Narrows of 


Ajia, Africa, and America. 


CHAP. I. 


07 the fiſhing for the xanxus and pearls, 
and of the trade which the Dutch carry 
on with them. 


Ti is preciſely at cape Comarin +, that 
the coaſt ſo famous for the pearl 
fiſhery begins. It forms a kind of 
bay, which extends upwards of 

3 forty leagues, from cape Comarin, 

YN to the point of Romanacor,, where 

the iſland of Ceylan is almoſt united to the main- 

land by a chain of rocks, which ſom? Europe- 
ans call Adam's bridge. ETD 
Vor. I. B The 

+ In the occidental Peninſula of the Indier 
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The natives of the place ſay, that this bridge was 
built by the apes of former times. They are fool- 


iſhly perſuaded, that theſe animals being more 


brave and induſtrious than the modern apes, made 

a paſſage from the main-land into the iſland of 
Ceylan, that they rendered themſelves maſters of 
this iſland, and reſcued the wite of one of their 
gods, who had been carried off. It is certain, that 


in this place, the ſea at her greateſt height is not 
above four or five feet deep, ſo that only ſloops 


or flat veſſels can paſs between the intervals of theſe 
rocks. The whole coaſt of the fiſhery is inac- 
ceſſible to European veſſels, on account of the ter- 
rible raging of the ſea, and ſhips can only paſs the 
winter at Tutucurin, that harbour being covered by 
two iſlands, which are its greateſt ſecurity. 

Since the power of the Dutch has decayed in 
the Indies, we only find on the coaſt of the fiſhery 
miſerable and wretched towns, the principal of 


which are Tala, Manapar, Alandaley, and Pendi- 


cael. We muſt however except Tutucurin, which 
contains fifty thouſand inhabitants, ſome of whom 
are Chriſtians, and ſome Pagans. 

To perſons at fea Tutucurin appears a very beau- 
tiful city, We ſee pretty high buildings on the 
two iſlands which cover it. A ſmall fortreſs which 
the Dutch built ſome years ago to defend them- 
ſelves from the attacks of the Pagans who came 
from the main-land, and feveral large magazines 
built on the brink of the fea, make a very grand 


and beautiful appearance: but as ſoon as we come 
on ſhore, all this beauty diſappears, and we find 
only a homely village almoſt intirely built with 


turf. The Dutch draw conſiderable revenues from 
Tutucurin, tho? they are not abſolute maſters of it. 
The whole coaſt of the fiſnery belongs partly to 


the king of Madura, and partly to the N of 


Marava. 
With 
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to ſell a xanxus to any but the Dutch company. 


AFRICA, and AMBRICA. LK: 

Wich reſpect to the commerce of the Dutch on 
this coaſt; beſides the ſtuffs brought to them from 
Madura, which they exchange for the leather of 
Japan, and the ſpiceries oi the Moluccas, they 
draw a conſiderable profit from two kinds of fiſh- 


eries, that of pearls and of xanxuſes. 
The xanxuſes are large ſhells. reſembling thoſe 


with which we generally paint Tritons. Tis in- 


credible how jealous the Dutch are of this trade; 
it would coſt an Indian his life who ſhould venture 
The -members of this company buy them at a 
very low price, and ſend them to Bengal, where 
they ſell them very dear. They ſaw theſe ſihells ac- 
cording, to their breadth ;z as they are round and 
hollow, when they are ſaw'd they make ks: 0 
of them, which have as much luſtre as the fineſt 
ivory; thoſe which are catch'd on this coaſt in large 
quantities, have all their volutes from right to left, 
and if there ſhould be one found whoſe volutes 
were from left to right, the natives would account 
it a treaſure worth a million of money, becauſe 
they imagine, that it was in a xanxus of this kind 
that one of their kings concealed himſelf, to avoid 


the fury of his enemies, who purſued him by 


lea. - 
The fiſhery of pearls alſo enriches the Dutch 


company in another manner. The pearls are not 
fiſhed for on the company's account, but they per- 
mit every inhabitant of the country, whether Pa- 
gan, Mahometan, or Chriſtian, to have as many 
boats for that purpoſe as they think proper; and 


every boat pays to them ſixty crowns, and ſome- 


times more. This tax raiſes a conſiderable ſum, 
ſince we ſometimes ſee ſix or ſeven hundred boats 


employed in this fiſhery. 


The company does not permit every one to go 
in queſt of his pearls where he pleaſes, but marks 
WS. out 


- 


ther plunges. They are tied to a rope, whoſe end 


4 Obſervations upon As1IA, 
out a particular place for that purpoſe. Formerly 
the Dutch in the month of January appointed rhe 


place and the time for the fiſhery for that year, 
without making a previous tryal of it; but as it 


often happened that the ſeaſon or the place marked 


were not favourable, and as oyſters were wanting, 
which proved a conſiderable prejudice to thoſe who 


had made great preparations, they have now chang- 


ed this cuſtom, and obſerve the following method. 
In the beginning of the year, the company ſend 


ten or twelve boats to the place where they intend 


the fiſnery ſnould be. Theſe boats ſeparate into 
different parts; each of the divers catches a thou- 
ſand oyſters, which they bring aſhore ; they open 

each thouſand ſeparately, and lay the pearls they 
take from it by themſelves. If the value of thoſe 
found in a thouſand amounts to a crown.or more, 
it is a ſign that the fiſhery will be very rich and 


copious in that place: but if the pearls they take 


from a thouſand are only worth half a crown, there 
is no fiſhery that year, becauſe the profits would not 
defray the expences. 

When the tryal has ſucceeded, and it is declared 
that there will be a fiſhery ; at the appointed time 
there appears on the coaſt from all quarters a pro- 
digious number of boats and people, with merchan- 
dize of all kinds. The Dutch commiſſaries come 
from Colombo, the capital of the iſland of Ceylan, 
to preſide over the fiſhery. The day it begins it is 
opened early in the morning by the diſcharge of a 


cannon. Upon this all the boats ſet out; preceded 


by two large Dutch ſloops, which anchor one up- 


on the right, and the other on the left, in order to 
mark the place for the fiſhery. Then the divers 


of each boat plunge three, four, or five fathoms 
deep. Fach boat has ſeveral divers, who go in- 
to the water by turns; as ſoon as one returns ano- 
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is ſo fixed to the ſtern of the boat, that the ſai- 
lors can by means of a pully eaſily ſlacken or 
draw it, according as occaſion requires. The 
diver has a large ſtone tied to his feet, to make 
him ſink the ſooner, and a bag about his waiſt 
to hold the oyſters. As ſoon as he is at the 
bottom he quickly gathers all within his reach, and 
puts: them into his bag. When he finds more 
than he can carry off, he lays them in a heap, 
and returning to take breath, he either dives 
again or ſends one of his companions to bring 
them up. In order to return to the air, he has 
nothing to do but ſtrongly to pull a ſmall rope, 
different from that which is fixed to his body. A 
ſailor who is in the boat and holds the other end 
of the rope, forthwith gives the fignal to the 
others, who immediately draw the diver up, 
who to come up the more ſpeedily, looſes if he 
can, the ſtone which was tied to his feet, The 
boats are not at ſo great a diſtance, but that the 
divers frequently beat one another under water, 
for having taken away the heaps of oyſters they 
had gathered. 1 | 
One of the divers perceiving that his com- 
panion had robbed him ſeveral times ſucceſſive- 
ly of what he had been at great pains to ga- 
ther, judged it expedient to put a ſtop to it for 
the future, He pardoned him the firſt and ſe- 
cond time, but ſeeing that he continued to pil- 
lage him, he let his neighbour dive firſt, and 
following him immediately with a knife in his 
hand, he murder'd him under water, which was 
not perceived till the body was drawn up with- 
out life and motion, This is not the only thing 
to be dreaded in this fiſhery ; for there are in 
thoſe ſeas ſharks ſo firong and large, that 
they often carry of and devour the diver and 


his oyſters, : 
| B 3 . - 
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As ſor the oil which the divers put into their 
mouths, or the glaſs bell in which they include 
themſelves, to enable them to dive, theſe are : 
falſhoods advanced by perſons who have been ill | 
informed. As the people of that coaſt are from by 
their infancy accuſtumed to diving, and to re- 
tain their breath, they become dexterous at it, 

111 and are paid according to their dexterity: but 

| 1 | notwithſtanding this, the buſineſs is ſo fatiguing, 

1 that they can only plunge ſeven or eight times 

if a day. Some of them are ſo much tranſported 

with ardour to gather more oyſters than their 

HA ' neighbours, that they loſe reſpiration and pre- 

0 ſence of mind ſo much, that not thinking to 

„M make the ſignal, they are ſoon ſuffocated, if the | 
Will | ſailors in the boat do not draw them up, when  _. 
þ 1 they ſtay too long. This exerciſe is continued 1 
111 till noon, when all the boats come to the ſhore. 

| i! W hen the boats land, the maſter- orders all 

10 the oyſters belonging to him to be carried into a 

Ul | Kind of yard or area, where he leaves them two 

600 or three days, that they may open, and eaſily 

FB ſuffer the pearls to be extracted. When they 

if are taken out and well waſh'd, they have five or 

| tix ſmall copper baſons pierc'd like a ſieve, 

which go into each other in ſuch a manner that 


| 1 to the laſt, which not being pierced receives the 
100i ” | ſeeds 


| 
* 
fy there remains ſome ſpace between the upper- 
moſt and the undermoſt. The holes of each 
. baſon are of different diameters. Theſe of 5 
ii the ſecond are leſs than thoſe of the firſt, and | 
[11] ' thoſe of the third leſs than thoſe of the ſe» 4 
1 cond, and ſo of the others. They throw the 3 
| 14 pearls, both great and ſmall, after they are 9 
144 well waſhed, into the firſt baſon, and ſuch of D 
114 them as do not paſs thro' this are thought to be A 
| of the firſt order. Thoſe which remain in the . 
| ſecond baſon are of the ſecond order, and ſo on 5 
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ſeeds of the pearls. Theſe different orders of 


pearls generally determine their price, unleſs the 
figure or water auginent or diminiſh their va- 
lue. The Dutch always reſerve to themſelves 
the right of purchaſing the largeſt; yet if the 
perſon to whom they belong, will not ſell them 


for the price they offer, they do him no vio- 


lence, and he may diſpoſe of them to whom he 
pleaſes. All the pearls caught the firſt day be- 
long either to the king of Madura or to the 
prince of Marava, according to the ſituation of 
the coaſt where the fiſhery is carried on. The 
Dutch have not the fiſhing of the ſecond day, 
as has been reported by ſome ; but they have a 

ſufficient number of other ways to enrich them- 
ſelves by the pear] trade. The ſureſt and ſhort- 
eſt method is to have ready money; for if peo- 


ple pay upon the ſpot, they have great bargains 


upon thoſe coaſts. 

Bur if the pearl fiſhery produces great riches, 
it alſo brings on terrible diſeaſes, either on ac- 
count of the prodigious confluence of people 
from all parts, who live ſo poorly that many 


olf them eat only oyſters, which are of a difficult 


digeſtion, and a malignant quality ; or laſtly, 
on account of the infection of the air; for the 
oyſters being expoſed to the heat of the ſun, are 
corrupted in a few days, and exhale a ſtench, 
which alone may produce contagious diſtem- 


pers. 


Very beautiful pearls are alſo found in Colo 
and Mindano, which are two of the Philippine 


iſlands. The divers, before they plunge, have 


a cuſtom of rubbing their eyes with the blood 
of a white cock. But it is in the Perſian gulph, 
in the iſle of Baharens, and on the coaſt of Ca- 


| lifa in Arabia Felix, that the moſt conſiderable 


pearl fiſhery is carried on, Here the fiſhing 
B 4 | hap- 
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happens twice a year, the firſt in the month of 
March and April, and the ſecond in thoſe of 


Auguſt and September. The Banians and 
Moors generally purchaſe the greateſt part of 
theſe pearls, which they buy cheap and ſell very 
dear in Perſia. 

The coaſt of n particularly from the 
cape of St. Lucar to the White cape, the coaſt 
of Peru, and that of Panama, alſo produce 
large pearls. But theſe have not the water of 
the oriental pearls, and are of a blackiſh and 


leaden colour, which proceeds from the bad 
bottom in which they are formed, and which 


is ſometimes only one or two fathoms deep. 
As to the opinion of the ancients, that pearls 


were formed of the dew which falls from hea- 


ven, and that there was only one pearl in every 
oyſter, nothing is more oppoſite to truth, ſince 
we ſee that they are immoveable in a bottom 
often ten fathoms deep, where the dew cannot 
penetrate ; and ſince we ſometimes find ſeven 
or eight pearls of different ſizes in one oylter. 


They are ingendered, if £ may ſo ſpeak, in the 
ſame manner with the eggs in a hen, the largeſt 


advancing always towards the orifice, while the 
the ſmalleſt remain at the bottom, in order to 
be compleatly formed. Thus the largeſt pearl 
comes firſt; and the ſmaller ones remain at the 
bottom of the ſhell, till they arrive at their na- 


tural bulk. All oyſters however do not include 


pearls, ſince it is certain that a great many con- 
tain none at all. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the knowledge which the Indians have had 


of the true religion. 


Y reading the ancient books of the Indians we 
may eaſily be convinced, that they drew their 


religion from the books of Moſes and the Prophets. 


In a word, all the fables of which their books are 
full, do not ſo far cloud and darken the truth, but 
that it may be known. Beſides, the religion of 
the Hebrews, of which the Indians owe their know- 
ledge partly to their trade with the Jews and E- 
gyptians, we may diſcover among them very re- 
markable traces of the Chriſtian religion, which 
was preached to them by the 'apoſtle Thomas, 
by Pantznus, and ſeveral other great men in the 
primitive ages of the church. 

It is certain that the commonalty of the Indians 
by no means fall into the abſurdities of atheiſm. 
They have pretty juſt ideas of the Deity, tho? al- 
tered and corrupted by the worſhip of idols. They 


acknowledge an infinitely perfect God, who exiſts 


from all eternity, and is poſſeſſed of the moſt ex- 


cellent attributes: ſo far, nothing is more beauti- 
ful and conformable to the ſentin of Chriſtians 


concerning the Deity; but idolatry has ſuperadded 
the following extravagancies. 
Moſt of the Indians affirm, that the great num- 


ber of gods whom they now adore are only ſubordi- 


nate deities, ſubjected to the ſovereign Being, who 
is equally lord over gods and men. This great 
God, ſay they, is infinitely exalted above all be- 


ings; and this infinite diſtance hinders him from 


having any commerce with weak creatures. What 
proportion, continue they, is there between an in- 
— 
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finitely perfect being, and beings created full 
of imperfections and weakneſſes. Tis for this 
reaſon, according to them, that Parabaravaſtou, 


that is, the ſupreme God, called Bruma, Vichnou, 


and Routren, to the firſt he has given the power 
of creating, to the ſecond the power of preſerving, 
and to the third the power of deſtroying. 

But theſe gods —— by the Indians, are in the 
opinion of their learned men, the ſons of a woman 
whom they call Parrachatti; that is, the ſupreme 


Power. If we reduce this fable to what it was in 


its origin, we ſhalt eaſily diſcover the truth, tho' 


darkened by the ridiculous ideas which the ſpirit 


of error has added to it. | 
The firſt Indians would only ſay, that all things 


which happened in the world, either by creation, 


which they aſcribe to Bruma; by preſervation, 
which is the office of Vichnou ; or by the different 
changes and revolutions, which are the work of 
Routren, proceed ſolely from the . abſolute power 
of Parabaravaſtou, or the ſupreme God. They af- 
terwards made a woman of their Parrachatti, and 
have aſcribed to her three children, which are on- 
ly the principal effects of omnipotence. In a word, 
Chatti in the Indian language ſignifies Power, and 
Para ſupreme or abſolute. | 

This idea which the Indians have of a Being in- 


finitely ſuperior to the other deities, at leaſt denotes 


that their anceſtors in reality adored only one God, 
and that polytheiſm was only introduced among 
them, in the manner in which it ſpread thro? all 
the idolatrous countries. 

This firſt knowledge of a God, does not indeed 
evidently prove the commerce of the Indians with 
the Egyptians or the Jews: for it is a fundamental 
truth engraved on the minds of all men, and is ne- 
ver altered, except by the irregularity and corrup- 
tion of the heart. : 

The 
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The Indians explain the reſemblance of man with 
Cad in this manner: Imagine to yourſelf, ſays 
e One of their moſt celebrated authors, a million 
<« of large veſſels full of water, on which the ſun 
« diffules his rays. This fine ſtar, tho* one, is 
% multiplied and repreſented in a moment in each 


of theſe veſſels. We every where ſee an exact 


* reſemblance of the ſun. Our bodies are theſe 


„ veſſels full of water, the ſun is the figure of the 


<« ſupreme Being, and the image of the ſun paint- 
«© ed in each of theſe veſſels, naturally enough re- 
ce preſents our ſouls created after the image of God.“ 
It was Bruma, ſay the Indians, who created the 
firſt man, and formed him of the duſt of the earth, 
as yet quite new and recent. He had indeed ſome 
difficulty to finiſh his work, neither did his mea- 
ſures ſucceed till he made the third attempr. Fable 
has added this laſt circumſtance to truth, and it is 
not ſurpriſing that a god of the ſecond order 
ſhould require 2n apprenticeſhip to create man in 
the juſt and beautiful proportion of all his parts. 


This is not all; Bruma the new creator had no 
ſooner formed his creature, than he was ſo much 


the more charmed, as it had coſt him more pains 
to perfect it. The next thing to be done is to 
place this creature in a habitation ſuitable to its 


worth and dignity. 


The ſcripture is very magnificent in the deſerip- 


tion it gives us of the terreſtrial paradiſe. The In- 


dians have been willing to- imitate it in the repre- 
ſentations they give us of their Chorcam, which ac- 


_ cording to them is a garden of pleaſures, where all 


ſpecies of fruits are found in great abundance. We 
there ſee a tree, whoſe fruit, according to them, 
would communicate immortality, if it were lawful 
to eat of it. It would have been very ſtrange, if 
people who had never heard of the terreſtrial para- 

| BO 1 diſe, 
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diſe, ſhould without knowing it, give ſo ſimilat a 
deſcription. 

What is marvellous in the ſyſtem of che Indian 


doctors is, that the inferior gods, who from the 
creation of the world are multiplied to an infinite 


number, had not, or at leaſt were not ſure of hav- 


ing the privilege of immortality, which however 
they muſt have wiſh'd for. With reſpect to this 
ſubject, the Indians relate the following ſtory, 
which however fabulous, has certainly no other 
origin than the doctrine of the Hebrews, and per- 
haps that of the Chriſtians. 


The gods, ſay the Indians, try'd all ways to ar- 


rive at immortality. After trying various ways 


they thought proper to have recourſe to the tree of 


life, which was in the Chorcam. This means ſuc- 
ceeded, and by eating now and then of the fruit of 


this tree, they preſerve. to themſelves a treaſure, 
which it is ſo much their intereſt not to loſe. A fa- 


mous ſerpent called Chiven, perceived that the 
tree of life had been diſcovered by the gods of the 
ſecond order. As probably the care of this tree had 
been entruſted to the ſerpent, he conceived ſo great 


i rage at the diſcovery, that he forthwith diffus'd 


ſo large a quantity of poiſon, that all the earth was 


infected by it, and no man eſcaped, But the god 


Chiven took pity upon human nature, appeared in 


the form of man, and cheerfully ſwallowed all the 


iſon with which the malicious ſerpent had in- 


| fected the whole world. 


In the following fable, we may eaſily trace the 


| hiſtory of the deluge. The god Routren, who is 


the great deſtroyer of created beings, one day 
formed a reſolution to drown all men, with whom 


he pretended to have reaſons to be diſſatisfied. His 
deſign could not be ſo ſecret, but that it was fore- 


ſeen hy Vichnou, the preſerver of creatures. His 


power did not extend ſo far as to ſuſpend the exe- 


cution 
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cution of Routren's project; but his quality of 
reſerver of the creatures gave him a right to hin- 
n _* der, if poſſible, the moſt pernicious effects of it, 


4 Which he did in the following manner. 
© 8 He one day appeared to Sattiavarti, his great 
” ._ confident, and told him in ſecret, that there would 
rr very ſoon be an univerſal deluge, that the earth 
8 would be covered with water; and that by this 
7 means Routren intended no leſs than the total de- 
Tr ſtruction of men and animals. He aſſured him at 
; the ſame time, that he had nothing to dread, and 

that in ſpite of Routren he would take care to pre- 
: * ſerve and protect him, in order to repeople the 
erh. e gy | 
c His deſign was to make a wonderful bark ap- 
- pear, the moment when Routren leaſt expected it, [ 
Ff and to include in it ſufficient proviſion for about 
, eight hundred and forty millions of ſouls and ſeeds 


ol beings. It was allo neceſſary that at the time 
the deluge began, Sattiavarti ſhould be on the ſum- 
: mit of a very high mountain, which he carefully 
pointed out to him. Some time after Sattiavarti, 
dlãvs had been predicted to him, perceived an infinite 
number of clouds aſſembled. He with tranquillity 
| ſaw the ſtorm formed over the heads of guilty mor- 
| tals. The moſt terrible rain that ever was ſeen fell 
| from the heavens. The rivers were enlarged ſo as 
© To cover the ſurface of the whole earth. The ſea 
* overflowed her banks, and mixing with the rivers, 
' f{oon covered the higheſt mountains, ſo that trees, 
animals, men, cities, and kingdoms were over- 
> whelmed. All animated beings periſhed, and 
were deſtroyed, . ag 
In the mean time Sattiavarti, with ſome of his 
: virtuous friends, had betaken themſelves to the ap- 
Pointed mountain. He there waited for the aſliſt- 
- ance the god had promiſed him; and for fome mo- 
ments was not free from apprehenſions: The wa- 
ters, 
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ters, which always aſſumed new force, and gra- 


dually approached to him, now and then gave him 


terrible alarms: but at the inſtant when he thought 
to be loſt, he ſaw the bark appear which was to 
ſave him. He forthwith went into it with the vir- 
tuous perſons who accompanied him. This veſſel 
contained eight hundred and forty millions of ſouls, 
and the ſeeds of beings. 

The difficulty was to manage the bark, and ſup- 


port her againſt the impetuoſity of the billows, 


which were in a furious agitation. The god Vich- 


nou took care of this; for he forthwith became a 
' fiſh, and made uſe of his tail as a helm to direct 


the ſhip. The god-fiſh was ſo ſkilful a pilot, that 
Sattiavarti remained in his aſylum in great repoſe, 


till the waters retired from the face of the earth. 


In this recital mix*d with fables, and the moſt 
whimſical conceits, who does not perceive what 
the ſcripture teaches us concerning the deluge, the 


ark, and the preſervation of Noah, and his family. 


The Indians have not ſtopt here, ſince after de- 
{cribing Noah under the name of Sattiavarti, they 


have applied to Brama the moſt ſingular adven- 


tures of the hiſtory of Abraham. The following 
incidents ſeem to confirm this. 


The conformity of the names ſeems at firſt to 
' ſupport my conjectures; for there is but little dif- 


ference between Brama and Abraham. This Bra- 


ma, whoſe name is ſo like to that of Abraham, 


was married to a woman whom all the Indians call 


Saraſvadi. The two laſt ſyllables of this word are, 
In the Indian language, an honourable appellation ; 


thus Vadi is equivalent to our word Madam. This 
termination is found in ſeveral names of diſtin- 

uiſhed women ; as for example, in that of Par- 
- vadi the wife of Routren. It is therefore evident, 
that the two firſt ſyllables of the words Saraſvadi, 


which are Md the whole name of Brama' $ 
ite, 
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AFRICA and AMERICA. 15 
wife, are reduced to Sara, which is that of Abra- 


ham's wife. 6 HE 
There is, however, ſomething ſtill more ſingular. 


Brama among the Indians, as Abraham among 


0 
5 


© twelve chiefs of the principal tribes. 


the Jews, was head or chief of many tribes, and 
the number of tribes is exactly alike. At Tiche- 
rapali, where is now the moſt famous temple in 
the Indies, they yearly celebrate a feſtival, in which 
there is a venerable old man with twelve children 
before him, who repreſent, ſay the Indians, the 
” Lis. cours 
ſome of their doctors think, that in the ceremony 


this old man repreſents Vichnou: but this is not 


ES rk E 
ne be OH 3 
2 Ob 8 22 fl 8 
l 2 3 A 3 


the opinion of the literati, nor of the people, who 
generally ſay that Brama is the chief of all the tribes. 
The Indians honour the memory of one of their 


ſaints, who like the patriarch Abraham, thought it 


his duty to ſacrifice his fon to one of the gods of 
the country. This god demanded this victim of 
him, but accepting of the will of the father, did 
not ſuffer him to proceed to the execution of his 
purpoſe; ſome of them, however, ſay, that the 
child was ſlain, but that the god raiſed him from 
the dead. 

We find a very ſurprizing cuſtom in one of the 
Indian tribes, which is called the tribe of robbers; 
not that there is an intire tribe of robbers, nor 
that all who follow this trade are aſſembled into a 
particular body, and have a privilege to rob ex- 
cluſive of all others: the meaning is only, that 


all the Indians of this tribe rob with great liberty; 


but unfortunately they are not the only perſons 
who ought to be diſtruſted, Pe 
Now, in this tribe of robbers they obſerve the 


ceremony of circumciſion : But it is not perform- 


ed in infancy, but on perſons about twenty years 
of age; neither are all ſubject to it, ſince only the 
principal men of the tribe ſubmit to it. This cuſ- 
„ | tom 
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16 Obſervations upon As 14, 

tom is very ancient, and it is very difficult to dif- 

cover -whence it aroſe amidſt an intirely idolatrous 
ople. . 

From the hiſtory of Noah and Abraham, let us 


proceed to that of Moſes. | 
Nothing ſeems more to reſemble Moſes than the 


Vichnou of the Indians transform'd into Chrichnen, 


which in the Indian language ſignifies black. This 
js to intimate that Chrichnen came from a country 
whole inhabitants are of this colour. The Indians 
add, that one of the neareſt relations of Chrichnen 
was in his infancy expos'd in a ſmall cradle, on a 
large river, where he was in great danger of being 
drown'd. He was taken up, and as he was a very 


beautiful child, he was brought to a great princeſs, 


who took the charge of his maintenance and edu- 
eien. | 
W hat could poſſibly induce them to apply this 
event to one of Chrichnen's relations rather than to 
himſelf? Of this we are ignorant. It was not 
Chrichnen then, but one of his relations, who was 
brought up at the court of a certain great princeſs. 
In this the compariſon with Moſes is defective ; 
but what follows in {ſome meaſure recompenſes 
this defect. 4 6 SE 11715 
As ſoon as Chrichnen was born, he was alſo ex- 
oſed on a great river to ſcreen him from the 
wrath of the king, who waited for the moment of 
his birth, in order to kill him. The river out of 


reſpect divided itſelf, and would not diſturb ſo pre- 


cious a treaſure. The infant was taken from this 
dangerous place, and brought up among ſhepherds. 
He afterwards married with the daughters of theſe 
ſhepherds, and for a long time kept their flocks. 
He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his compani- 
ons, who choſe him for their chief. He then per- 
formed wonderful things for the flocks and thole 


who kept them. He killed the king who had de- 


clared 
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- = clared a cruel war againſt them. He was purſued by 
s > his enemies, and as he was not in a condition to re- 
2 ſift, he retired to the ſea, which opened a road for 

8 him, and ſwallowed up thoſe who purſued him. By 


this means he eſcaped from the torments prepared 
e for him. | 


p Ils it after this poſſible to doubt that the ancient 
8 Indians have known Moſes under the name of 
y Vichnou, transformed into Chrichnen? But to a 
8 knowledge of this famous conductor of the people 
2 ol God, they have joined that of ſeveral cuſtoms 
a Which he has deſcribed in his books, and ſeveral 
8 laws which he has publiſhed, and which were ob- 
y ſerved after his death. : 
5 Among theſe cuſtoms which the Indians only 
- could have drawn from the Jews, and which are 
ſtill preſerved in their country, we may reckon the 
8 frequent bathings and purifications, the extreme 
0 horror of dead carcaſſes, by the touch of which 
t they think themſelves polluted; the different order 
8 and diſtinction of the tribes, and the inviolable law 
* which forbids them to marry out of their own 
3 tribes. But let us continue our parallel. 
8 The Indians make a facrifice which they call 


Ikiam, which is the moſt celebrated of all thoſe 


— made in the Indies: in it they ſacriſice a ſheep, 

e and repeat a kind of prayer, in which with a loud 

f + voice they pronounce theſe words, * When ſhall 

F ( the ſaviour be born, when ſhall tre redeemer 

- appear? | 

s Does not this ſacrifice of a ſheep ſeem to bear 

k > a near reſemblance to that of the paſchal lamb; 

e for it is to be obſerved, that as the Jews were all 

0 > obliged to eat their ſhare of the victim, ſo the Bra- 

- mins, tho? they dare not ear fleth, are neverthe- 

. leſs diſpenſed from their abſtinence at the ſacrifice 
& + of the Ikiam, and are obliged to cat of the ſheep 
- 2 Yol- I 5 5 which 
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which they ſacrifice, and diſtribute among the 
reſt. 


Many Indians adore the fire, and even their 


gods have offered victims to that element. There 
is a particular precept for the ſacrifice of Oman, 
by which it is ordered that the fire ſhould always 
be preſerved, and never ſuffered to go out. He 
who aſſiſts at the Ikiam is every morning and even- 
ing to put wood upon the fire, in order to keep 
it in. This ſcrupulous care correſponds to the 
command given in the book of Leviticus, * * And 
«© the fire upon the altar ſhall be burning in it, it 
and the prieſt ſhall put 
* wood on it every morning.“ The Indians have 
cone ſomething more in conſideration of fire; 
for they 3 themſelves into the midſt of 


_ the flames. 


They have alſo a very high idea of ſerpents, 
ſince they believe that theſe animals have ſome- 
thing divine in them, and that the ſight of them 
is lucky. Thus many of them adore ſerpents, and 
pay them the moſt profound homage : but ſo little 
gratitude have theſe animals, that they cruelly 
bite their adorers. If the brazen ſerpent which 
Moſes ſhewed the people of God, and which cur'd 
by being ſeen, had been as ee as the live ſer- 
pents of the Indians, Itancy the Jews would never 
have been tempted to adore it. 

Me muſt not forget the charity of the Indians 
to their ſlaves, whom they treat almoſt like their 
own children. They take care to bring them well 
up, and provide liberally for them. They marry 


them, and almoſt always give them their liberty. 


Does it not ſcem that the precepts in the book of 
Leviticus were by Moſes addreſſed to the Indians, 
as well as to the Iſraelites ? 

What 


* Chap. vi ver. 12; 
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What appearance is there that the Indians had 
not formerly ſome acquaintance with the law of 


| Moſes? What they ſay concerning their law, and of 


Brama their legiſlator, ſeems evidently to deſtroy 
all doubts of this kind. | 

Brama has given a law to man. This Vedam, 
or book of the law, the Indians look upon as in- 
fallible. It is, according to them, the pure word 
of God, declared by Abadam, that is, by him 
who cannot be deceived, and who is eſſentially 
truth. The Vedam, or law of the Indians, is di- 
vided into four parts. But in the opinion of ſeve- 
ral learned Indians, there was anciently a fifth, 

which has periſhed by the injury of time, and | 


which it has been impoſſible to recover. 


The Indians have an inconceivable eſteem for the 


low which they have received from their Brama. 


The profound reſpect with which they hear it read, 
the choice of proper perſons for this purpoſe, the 
preparations for it, and a hundred ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, are perfectly conformable to what we know 
of the Jews with reſpect to the holy law, and Moles 
who promulged it to them. 

But this reſpect of the Indians for their law pro- 
ceeds ſo far, that they want to keep it an impene- 
trable myſtery from Chriſtians: but yet we know 
the following particulars concerning it. The firſt 
part of the Vedam, which they call Irroucouredam, 


treats of the firſt cauſe, and the manner in which the 


world was created. They ſay that in the beginning 
there was nothing but God and water; and that God 
moved upon the water. Does not this, in ſome 
meaſure, reſemble the firſt chapter of Geneſis? 

In the third book, which they call Samavedam, 
_ are a great many moral precepts, which have 

great analogy with the moral precepts diſpers'd 
thro Geneſis, 
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The fourth book, which they call Adavanave- 
dam, contains the different ſacrifices to be offered, 
the qualities requiſite to the victims, the manner 
of building the temples, and the different feſtivals 
to be celebrated, all which are ſo many plans 
taken from the books of Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy. 

To render the parallel perſect. As it was upon 
the famous mount Sinai that Moſes received the 
law, ſo it was upon the celebrated mountain of 
Mahamerou, that Brama was found with the Ve- 
dam of the Indians. This mountain of the Indies, 
is the ſame with that which the Greeks have called 


Meros, where they ſay Bacchus was born, and 


where the ſeats of the gods were. The Indians to 
this day affirm, that in this mountain the Chor- 
chams or different paradiſes are ſituated. 

We have ſeen what the Indians think of Moſes 
and the law. Let us hear what they ſay of Mary 
the ſiſter of that great prophet. The ſcripture tells 
us of her, that after the miraculous paſſage thro' the 
Red-Sea, ſhe aſſembled the Iiraclitiſh women, pro- 
vided muſical inſtruments, and with her compa- 
nions began to dance, and ling the praiſes of the 
moſt high. A paſlage very like this, is by the 
Indians told of their famous Lakeoumi. This wo- 
man was, as well as the ſiſter of Moſes, delivered out 
of the ſea, by a kind of miracle, and had no ſooner 


_ eſcaped than the made a magnificent entertainment, 


in which all the gods and goddeſſes danced to the 
found of inſtruments. 

The Indians alſo tell another ſtory of Arichan- 
diren. This was a very ancient king of the Indies, 
and excepting the name, and ſome circumſtances, 
is the Job of the ſcriptures. 

The gods one day met in their Chorcam, or pa- 
radiſe of pleaſures. Devendiren the god of glory 
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gods and goddeſſes were preſent. The famous 
ſaints had alſo their place there, eſpecially the ſe- 
ven principal hermits. 


After ſome indifferent diſcourſe, the queſtion 


was propoſed, Whether among men there was a 


perfect prince. Almoſt all of them maintained 


that there was not one who was not ſubject to very 
great vices; Vichouvamoutren put himſelf at the 


head of this party: but the famous Vachichten was 
of a contrary opinion, and maintained that king 


Arichandiren his diſciple was a perfect prince. 
Vichouvamoutren being of an imperious tem- 
per, and impatient of contradiction, flew into 


a violent paſſion, and aſſured the gods that he 


would ſhew them the defects of that prince, if they 
would abandon him to this management. ; 
The challenge was accepted by Vachichten, and 


it was agreed, that he who ſhould be conquered 
| ſhould yield to the other, all the merit he had ac- 
quired by a long penance. Poor king Arichan- 

diren was the victim of this diſpute. Vichouva- 


moutren put him to all kinds of tryals. He re- 
duced him to extreme poverty, and ſtript him af 
his kingdom. He kill'd his only ſon, and even 
carried off his wife Chandirandi. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many calamities, the prinec 
ſtill perſiſted in the practice of virtue, with an even- 
neſs of ſoul, of which the gods who tried him ſo 
ſeverely, would not have been capable; but they 
rewarded him with great magnificence for it: they 
embraced him one after another; and the very 
goddeſſes paid their compliments to him. They 


reſtored his wife, and raiſed his ſon from the dead. 


Thus Vichouvamoutren, according to agreement, 
yielded all his merit to Vachichten, who made a 
preſent. of it to king Arichandiren; and he who 
was conquered went, with regret, to begin a long 

| | C23 penance, 
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Penanee, to get, if poſſible, a freſh ſtock of vir- 
tue. 

The Indiars tell another ſtory which comes very 
near to that of Sampſon. They ſay that their god 


Ramen one day attempted to conquer Ceylan, and 


god as he was, could only think of the following 


ſtratagem to carry on his deſign. He levied an 
army of apes, and for a general gave them a diſ- 


tinguiſhed ape whom they called Anouman. He 
ordered the general's tail to be covered with ſeve- 
ral pieces of ſtuff, on which large quantities of oil 
were poured. To this ſtuff he let fire, and the ape 
running thro? the corn, the towns and the villages, 

burnt every thing that came in his way, ſo that 


almoſt the whale iſland was reduced to aſhes. Af- 
ter ſuch an expedition, the conqueſt of it could 
not be difficult; and it was not neceſſary to be a 


god of great power in order to accompliſh his ends. 


Such is the knowledge the Indians have had of 


the religion of the Hebrews : and it is no leſs true, 


that they have had a knowledge of the Chriſtian 


religion, from the primitive times of the church. 
It cannot be denied but that they ſtill preferve a 
confuſed idea of the adorable Trinity : their three 
Principal gods are Bruma, Vichnou, and Routren. 
Moiſt of the Indians indeed affirm, that theſe are 


three different and really ſeparate deities. But 


many Maniqueuls or ſpiritual men, aſſert that 
theſe three gods, apparently ſeparate, are in reality 
but one god, who is called Bruma, when he cre- 
ates and exerts his omnipotence ; Vichnou, when 
he preſerves the beings created, and diſpenſes 
proofs of his bounty ; and Routren, when he de- 
ftroys cities, chaſtiſes the guilty, and makes the 


eſtects of his juſt wrath to be felt. We muſt, ſay 


ſome Indian doctors, repreſent to ourſelves God 
and - his three names, which correſpond to 
his three principal attributes, nearly under 


the 
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the idea of thoſe triangular pyramids, erected 
before the entries of ſome churches. 

All the Indians grant that God has been ſeveral 
times incarnated ; ad almoſt the whole race aſcribe 


| theſe incarnations to Vichnou, the ſecond god in 


their trinity; and this god, according to them, 
was never incarnated, except in quality of ſaviour 
and deliverer of men. 

With reſpect to ſacraments, the Indians ſay, 


that bathings in certain rivers intirely efface fins, 


and that this myſterious water not only waſhes 


the body, but allo purifies the ſoul in an admir- 


able manner. The remains of the ſacrifices, and 


the rice diſtributed to be eaten in the temples, are 
called by the Indians Parajadam, which in our lan- 
guage ſignifies Divine Grace, the meaning of the 
Greek word Euchariſt. 


It is a kind of maxim among the Indians, that 


he who ſhall confeſs his fin, ſhall receive a par- 


don. They celebrate a feſtival every year, during 
which they goto confeſs upon the borders of a ri- 
ver, that their ſins may be entirely effaced. In the 
famous ſacrifice called Ikiam, the wife of him whe 
preſides is obliged to confeſs, and deſcend to a 
detail of her moſt humbling vices, and even to 


declare the number of her fins. The Indians with 


reſpect to this ſubject relate the following fable. 
When Chrichnen was in the world, the famous 
Draupadi was married to five celebrated brothers, 


all kings of Madura. One of theſe princes one 


day ſhot an arrow at a tree, and ſtruck an admir- 
able fruit from it. The tree belonged to a cele- 


brated faint, and had this quality, that every 


month it bore fruit, which gave ſo much ſtrength 
to him who eat it, that for the whole of the month 
that ſingle repaſt was ſufficient for him : but as in 


theſe remote ages, people were more afraid of the 


malcdiction of the faints than of the gods, the five 
0 4 brothers 
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24 Obſervations upon As 1A; 
brothers were afraid leſt the hermit ſhould curſe 
them; for which reaſons they prayed to Chrichnen 


to aſſiſt them in ſo delicate an affair. The god 


Vichnou transformed into Chrichnen told them, as 
well as Draupadi, who was preſent, that he faw 
no other means of repairing ſo great an evil, than 
the making an entire confeſſion of all the ſins of 
their lives ; that the tree whoſe fruit had fallen was 
ſix cubits high ; that in proportion as cach of them 
confeſſed, the fruit would be elevated in the air to 
the height of a cubit; and that at the end of the 
laſt Pnfeſlion. it would be fixed to the tree as it 
was before. 

The remedy was bitter, 5 it was e 
ry either to take it, or expoſe themſelves to the 
malediction of the ſaint. The five brothers 
conſented to declare all. The difficulty was to en- 
gage the woman to do the ſame. After it became 
neceſſary to ſpeak of her faults, ſhe felt only an 
inclination for ſecrecy and ſilence. However, by 
repreſenting to her the fatal effects of the maledicti- 


on of the ſaint, they made her promiſe what they 


had a mind. | 

After this aſſurance, the eldeſt of the princes be- 
gan this troubleſome ceremony, and made a very 
exact confeſſion of his whole life. In proportion 
as he ſpoke the fruit aſcended of itſelf, and was 
only elevated one cubit at the end of this firſt con- 
teſlion. The four other princes followed the ex- 
ample of their eldeſt brother, by which means the 
ſame prodigy happened, that is, at the end of the 


fifth confeſſion, the fruit was only five cubits 


high. 
Nothing was now wanting but one cubit; but 


the laſt effort was reſerved for Draupadi. Aſter 


a great many ſtruggles ſhe began her cenfeſſion, 
and the fruit was gradually elevated. She ſaid ſhe 
had done, and yet the fruit wanted halt a cubit 
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AFRICA, and Aux RICA. 25 
to rejoin the tree whence it had fallen. It was 


evident ſhe had forgot, or rather concealed ſome- 


thing. The five brothers begged her with tears in 
their eyes, not to ruin herſelf thro* a culpable 


ſhame, and not to involve them in her misfortune. 


Their prayers had no effect; but Chrichnen com- 
ing to their aſſiſtance, ſne declared an intentional ſin 
which ſhe wanted to keep ſecret. Hardly had ſne 
ſpoke till the fruit began its marvellous courſe, and 


of its own accord fix'd itſelf on the branch where 
it hung before. 


HAP. III. 


Of the ſingular form of the Chineſe veſſels ; a de- 


ſcription of the iflands of Ponghou, and of 
the iſland of Formoſa ; the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands. The 
conqueſt of the iſland of Formoſa from the 
Dutch by the Chineſe, _ 5 


HE largeſt Chineſe veſſels of war are from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred tons 
burden. They are, properly ſpeaking, but flat 


boats with two maſts. They do not exceed eighty 
or ninety feet in length, and ſixty or ſeventy in 


breadth. The maſts, ſails, and rigging of theſe 


veſſels are ruder than their built; for their 


maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned, 
than by lopping off their branches. 

Theſe veſſels have neither mizen-maſt, bowſprit 
nor top-gallant-maſt. All their maſts are the 


main-malt and the fore-maſt, to which they ſome- 


times add a {mall top-gallant- maſt, which is not 
of great ule, The main-maſt is placed almoſt 
Ir; —_ 
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3 ' 4 Obſervations upon Asta, 

| where we place ours, and the fore-maſt is on the 
Will fore-caſtle. The proportion of the one to the 

1 _ other is generally as two to three; and that of the 

| main-malt to the veſſel, is nearly ſo, being gene- 

| rally more than two thirds of the length 815 the 

| veſſel. | 

| I Their ſails are made of mats of bamboo, or a 
Kind of canes common in China, ſtrengthened 
1 every three feet by an horizontal rib of the ſame 


wood. At top and bottom are two pieces of wood; 
kW that above ſerves as a yard; that below made in 2 
1 form of a plank, more than a foot broad, and © 

| f about ſix inches thick, retains the ſail, when they 


1 want to hoiſt or furl it. Theſe veſſels are by no 
HY means good ſailors; however they hold more wind 
11.48 than ours. This is owing to the ſtiffneſs of their 1 
[141/08 fails, which do not yield to the wind. But as the 7 
6 conſtruction of them is not advantageous, they if 
| loſe the advantage they have in this pcant over # 
i! Ours. _ 
fr The Chineſe'do not caulk their ſhips with pitch. 
1 as in Europe. Their caulking is made of a par- 
Þ: ticular gum, and is ſo good that the veſſel is kept EF 
4 dry by a well or two in the hold. They have as 
11.88 yet no knowledge of the pump. Their anchors. = 
1 are not iron, as ours, but are made of a hard and 1 
"208 weighty wood which they call iron wood. They 
10 pretend that theſe anchors are much better than 

1 thoſe of iron, becauſe, ſay they, thoſe laſt are 
|. [11 ſubject to bend, which never happens to thoſe of 
Ll wood. 


They have neither pilot nor maſter, The ſteerſ- 
men conduct the ſhip, and give orders for the work- 
ing. However, they are pretty good ſailors and 
good coaſting pilots; but very bad ones in the 
'main-ſea. They ſteer by that point of the compaſs 
which leads directly to the place they are bound 


for, without minding the ſhocks the veſſel receives. 
This 
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| AFRICA, and AMERICA; 27 
This negligence, or rather ignorance, proceeds from 
their not making long Voyages 


A Deferi ti on of the i/lands f Ponghou, and f 
the land of Formoſa. 


HE inands of Ponghou form a ſmall wel 
pelago of thirty-ſix barren iſlands, which are 
only inhabited by a Chineſe garriſon. As theſe 
iſlands conſiſt intirely of ſand and rock, the neceſ- 
ſaries of life muſt be brought either from Hiamen 
or from Formoſa. When the Dutch were maſters 
of the bridge of Formoſa, they built a kind of 
fort at the end of the great iſland of Ponghou up- 
on the harbour, in order to defend its entry. This 
harbour, tho? in an uncultivated and uninhabited 
country, is abſolutely neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of Formoſa, which has no harbour that can 
admit veſſels which draw more than eight feet of 
water. 
All the iſland of Formoſa is not under the go- 
vernment of the Chineſe. It is, as it were, divid- 
ed into two parts, eaſt and welt, by a ridge of 


high mountains. The eaſtern part, ſay the Chi- 


neſe, is only inhabitcd by barbarians. The country 
is mountainous, uncultivated, and ſavage. 

The part of Formoſa which the Chineſe poſſeſs, 
certainly deſerves the name it bears. The air is 
there pure and always ſerene. The country is fer- 
tile in all kinds of grain, and watered by a great 
many rivulets deſcending from the mountains 
which divide it from the eaſtern part. The ſoil 
here produces abundance of corn, rice, &c. We 
here find moſt of the Indian fruits, ſuch as bananas, 
ananas, goyaves, papayas, cocos, &c. Here alſo 
we find peaches, apricots, figs, grapes, cheſnuts, 
pomgranets, and melons, - "Tobacco and ſugar 
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28 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
thrive-very well. All the trees are ſo agreeably 


ranged, that when the rice is tranſplanted, the 
vaſt plain of the meridional part rather reſembles a 


beautiful garden than a ſimple field. : 
As this country has hitherto been only inhabit- 


ed by a barbarous and uncivilized people, horſes, 


ſheep, and goats are very rare in it. But hens, 
ducks, and geeſe are found in great plenty. There 
are alſo a great many oxen, which are uſed in- 
ſtead of horſes, mules, and aſſes. They back 


them very ſoon, and they go as well and as faſt. 


as the beſt horſes. They uſe bridle, ſaddle, and 
crupper, which are ſometimes of great value. 


Stags and apes are here very common, but 
_ deer are very rare. If in this country there are 


bears, wild boars, lions, tygers, and leopards, as 
in China, they are only found in the mountains 


of the eaſtern part. Here there are very few birds, 


and the moſt common are pheaſants. 
The Chineſe divide the territories they poſſeſs, 


in the iſland of Formoſa, into three ſubordinate 


governments, which depend on the capital. This 
capital, which is called Tai-ovan-fou may be com- 
pared with moſt of the beſt and moſt populous cities 
of China. We there find all that can be wiſhed 
for, partly by the natural produce of the iſland, 
ſuch as rice, ſugar, ſugar-candy, tobacco, alt, 


veniſon, fruits of all kinds, cotton, hemp, the 


bark of certain trees, and of a certain plant which 
pretty much reſembles a nettle, a great many me- 
dicinal herbs, moſt of which are unknown in Eu- 
rope. Other commodities are imported, ſuch as 


ſtuffs from China and the Indies, ſilks, varniſhes, 


porcelains, and the different manufactures of Eu- 


rope. 


As Formoſa is a very important place, and as 


the Chineſe might excite great troubles in the em- 


pire, if they get poſſeſſion of it, the Tartars keep 
| in 
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In it a garriſon of ten thouſand men, commanded 
by two licutenant- generals, two major- generals, 
and ſeveral ſubaltern officers, who are changed 
every three years, and oftener, if there is reaſon 
for it. | 

The ſtreets of the capital are very regular, and 
all covered ſeven or eight months of the year to 
defend the inhabitants from the heat of the ſun. 


They are only about thirty or forty feet broad, but 


very near a league long in ſome places. They are 
almoſt all full of merchants houſes, and ſhops a- 
dorned with ſilks, porcelains, varniſhes, and other 
merchandizes, admirably well arranged, in which 


the Chineſe excel. Theſe ſtreets - appear like ſo 


many charming galleries. The houſes are cover- 
ed with ſtraw, and moſt of them are only built 
of earth and bamboo, but the tents which cover 
the ſtreets, only permitting the ſhops to be ſeen, 
conceal the diſagreeable appearance of the houſes. 


The houſe which the Dutch built when they were 
| maſters of it, is of conſiderable value. It is a 


large houſe three ſtories high, and defended by a 
rampart of four demi- baſtions. This houſe looks 
to the point, and could, in caſe of neceſſity, op- 
poſe the landing of an enemy. 

Tai-ovan- fou has neither fortification nor walls; 
the Tartars do not place their ſtrength and cou- 
rage in incloſures and ramparts. They love to 
fight on horſe-back in open fields. The harbour 
is pretty good, and defended from all winds, but 
the entry into it becomes daily more and more 
difficult. Formerly there was a poſſibility of en- 
tering it in two places; one where the largeſt veſ- 


Hels anchor'd eaſily ; and the other, whoſe bot- 


tom 1s a rock, is no more than nine or ten feet 
deep in the higheſt tides. The former paſſage is 
not at preſent navigable, and is daily fill'd vp more 
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30 5 Ogſervations upon As IA, 
and more by the ſand which the ſea conveys 
—_—_—— 
The part of Formoſa which is ſubject to the 
Chineſe, is compoſed of two kinds of people; the 


Chineſe, and the natives of the country. The in- 


habirants of Formoſa, who are ſubjefts to the 
Chineſe, are divided into forty-five villages, of 
which thirty-ſix lie toward the north, and nine to- 
ward the ſouth. The villages towards the north 


are pretty populous, and the houſes nearly re- 


ſemble thoſe of China. Thoſe towards the ſouth 
are cottages built of earth and bamboo, covered 


with ſtraw, and raiſed upon a bed three or 


four feet high. They are built in the form of 
a reverſed funnel, and are fifteen, twenty, thirty, 


or forty feet in diameter. In theſe hutts the inhabi- 


tants have neither chairs, ſtools, tables, beds, nor 
any kind of furniture. In the middle there is a 


| Kind of chimney or ſtove three or four feet high. 


They generally feed upon rice, ſmall grain, and 
the animals which they catch, either by purſuing 
them, or by killing them with their arms. They 


run more ſwiftly than the beſt horſe ; and this 


ſwiftneſs, ſay the Chineſe, proceeds from this, 
that till the age of fourteen or fifteen they entirely 


ſwaddle their knees and loins. For arms they have 
a kind of javelin, which they throw ſeventy or 


eighty paces with the greateſt exactneſs. Tho' no- 
thing is more {imple than their bows and arrows, 
yet they kill a pheaſant flying as ſurely as we do 
in Europe with a gun. They are very ſlovenly in 
their repaſts, and what they have prepared, they 


Jay upon a piece of wood or mat, and eat it with 
their fingers almoſt like apes. They eat their fleſh 


half raw, and provided it has'been but a little at 
the fire it appears excellent to them. For a bed 
they gather the freſh leaves of a tree which is 
very common among them. They extend them- 
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ſelves either on the ground, or on the floors of their 
cottages, when they go to ſleep. For habit they 
have only a bit of ſimple ſtuff, with which they 
cover themſelves from the middle to the knees. 


Upon their ſkins they cut many groteſque figures 


of trees, animals and flowers. This produces ſuch 
intenſe pains, as would prove mortal if the ope- 


ration was performed at once, but they employ 


ſeveral months, and very often a whole year for 
this purpofe. During this time they are under the 
ſevereſt torture, in order to gratify their propen- 
ſity to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the croud for 
it is not permitted to all perſons indifferently to 
bear theſe ſigns of magnificence. This privilege 
is only granted to thoſe, who in the judgment. of 
the moſt conſiderable men of the town have ſur- 
paſſed the reſt in running or hunting. All of 
them, however, may black their teeth,. wear 
ear -· rings, and bracelets above the elbows or wriſts, 
necklaces, and crowns of ſmall beads of various 
colours and many rows. The crown is terminat- 
ed by a kind of tuft, compoſed of the feathers of 
a cock or pheaſant, which they gather with great 


In the northern part, where the climate is not 
ſo hot, they cover themſelves with the ſkins of the 
ſtags which they take. Their habit has no ſleeves, 
and they wear a bonnet in form of a cylinder, and 
made of the leaves of banana trees. Theſe bonnets 
they adorn with ſeveral crowns placed over each 
other, and tied with fillets of different colours. 


To the top of the bonnet they alſo fix a tuft of 


feathers, as thoſe in the ſouth do. | 
Their marriages have nothing barbarous in 


them. They do not buy women as at China.“ 


They have no regard to the riches of each other, 
and the parents almoſt never contract for any thing. 


When a young man wants to be married, and finds 
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a woman agreeable to him, he goes ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively, and ſerenades her before the door of 
the houſe in which ſhe lives. If the woman likes 
him, ſhe goes out to him. They agree upon 
their articles, and acquaint their fathers. and mo- 
thers with their intention, who prepare the wed- 
ding feaſt, which is kept in the woman's houſe, 
where the man remains without returning to his 
1 father. From that time the man looks upon the 
houſe of his father- in- law as his own, and is the 
ſupport of it. The iſlanders do not like male 
| children, but rather daughters, who may bring 
4 | them grand-children to ſupport them in their 0 
P1208 old age. | 1 
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"1718 I hoc' the iſlanders are intirely ſubje& to the 
[11 Chineſe, they have ſtill ſome remains of their an- 
11 cient government. Every village chuſes three or 


I 1 four of the oldeſt men who have the character of 
| | probity and candour, and theſe are judges over 


li the reſt. They give a final determiration of all 
11188 dia.fferences; and if any one refuſes to ſtand to their 

\| 1 judgment, he is forthwith baniſhed out of the vil- 
tl! lage, without any hopes of ever returning to it, 
l and no other village dares to receive him. They 
| ili © pay their tribute to the Chineſe in grain. To re- 

1 gulate what concerns this tribute, there is in each 
. village a native of China, who learns the language 
WH in order to interpret to the mandarines. But theſe 
1 interpreters are mercileſs and cruel extortioners of 
5 the poor people. 

Among theſe iſlanders, we find neither villainies, 
nor robberies, nor proceſſes. They are equitable, 5 
and love each other. They are attentive to the 7 
ſmalleſt ſignal from thoſe who have a right to 1 

command them. They are circumſpect, and ex- Fo, 
tremely modeſt in their words, - 5M 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. 33 
Tho' Formoſa is not far from China, yet the 


Chineſe, according to their hiſtory, only began to 
know it in 1430, when the eunuch Ovan- ſan- pao 


returning from the weſt, was thrown upon it by a 


tempeſt. He carried ſeveral plants out of it, and 
ſeveral medicinal herbs, which are ſtill uſed with 
ſucceſs in China. 
In 1564, a ſhip of the Chineſe ſquadron cruiſ- 
ing on the eiſtern ſea of China, met with a cor- 
fair, who had taken poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
Ponghou, where he had left ſome of his men. He 
no ſooner ſaw the Chineſe ſhip than he made a 
violent attack upon her; but after a combat of 
five hours he was obliged to fly to the iſlands of 
Ponghou. His enemy purſued him ſo cloſely, 
that by break of day the corſair found the entry of 
the port of Ponghou ſhut up by a part of the Chi- 
nele ſquadron, which obliged Lint-ao-kien, which 
was the corſair's name, to moor at Formoſa. The 
Chineſe _- took the iflands of Ponghou. Lint- 
ao-kien maſter of Formoſa ordered al! its inhabi- 
tants to be killed, and ſetting fail he retired to 
the province of Canton, where he died miſer- 
ably. 
About the end of the year 1620, a Japoneſe 


ſquadron arrived at Formoſa, and made themſelves 


maſters of it. About the ſame time a Dutch veſ- 
ſel was thrown by a tempeſt upon Formoſa. They 
found the Japoneſe not in a condition to annoy 
them. The country appeared beautiful to the 


Hollanders, ſays the Chineſe hiſtorian, and ad- 


vantageous to their commerce. They repreſented 
the necefiity they had of ſome proviſions, and 


other things to refit their veſſel, which had been 


much dam; 1aged by the tempeſt. They begged of 


the ſaponele, that they would permit them to 


build a houſe on the frontiers of the iſland, Wich 
lies at one of the entries of the harbour, from 


Vor, I. 0 | which 
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34 Obſervations upon A$1A, 
which they might afterwards reap ſome aſſiſtance 
m the commerce they ſhould carry on with Japan. . 
The Japoneſe at firſt rejected the propoſal, bu 
the Dutch inſiſted ſo ſtrongly, that they would 
take up no more ground than could be contained 
in an ox's ſkin, that the Japoneſe at laſt conſented. 
The Dutch took an ox's ſkin, which they cut in- 
to ſmall ſhreds, and ſewed to each other. With this 
they meaſured the ground they wanted, which was 
large enough to build a fort upon. 1 
4 The building of this fort rendered the Dutch 
. maſters of the port, and of the only paſſage thro” 
1 which large veſſels can enter into it. Perhaps the 
© 14708 Japoneſe knew the importance of this too late. 
R Be this as it will, whether the new fort gave them : 
5 umbrage, or whether they did not find this iſland. 
as yet uncultivated, to anſwer their purpoſe, they _ 
ſoon after quitted it, and ſuffered the Dutch to re- 
main maſters of it. | 27 
Ar this time China was all in an uproar, part- 7 
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Iy by the civil wars, and partly by the war it car- 
ried on againſt the Tartars, who at laſt took it. 
One of the Chineſe, who moſt courageouſly op- 
poſed the Tartars, was a man of fortune, whoſe 5 
name was 'Tching-tchin-cong, He, at his own _ 

$11 008 expence, fitted out a ſmall fleer, and was foon fol- 1 

„ lowed by a multitude of Chineſe veſſels. By this 

| means he became mafter of a very formidable 
fleet. The Tartars offered him the dignity of a 
king if he would become their friend. He re- 
faſed the offer, but did not long enjoy his good 
fortune. His fon who ſucceeded: him in the com- 7 
mand of his numerous fleet, beſieged ſeveral con- 
ſiderable towns, which he took, after having cu. 
to pieces the army of the Tartars which came to 
their relief. Theſe firſt inſtances of ſucceſs did not 
| Iong continue, He was, at laſt, conquered — 
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AFRICA, aud AMERICA. 35 
the Tartars, and abſolutely expelled out of China. 
He then formed a deſign upon Formoſa, from 
which he reſolved to expel the Hollanders, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh a new kingdom there. This hap- 
pened in the year 1661. He firſt made himſelf 
maſter of the iſlands of Ponghou, then advanced 


towards Formaſa, entered the port with his fleet, 


which conſiſted of nine hundred fail, and ſent a2 
body of his men on ſhore, in order to attack the 
fort by ſea and land. The ſiege laſted four months, 


during which the Dutch, who were only eleven in 


number, defended themſelves by their cannon, 
more happily than could be expected. Tehing- 
tchin-cong was reduced to great deſpair, upon ſre- 
ing ſo much courage and reſiſtance from this hand» 
ful of Europeans, againſt ſo numerous an army as 
higown. | | 
As the Chineſe had nat the uſe of cannon, they 
could not anſwer thoſe of the Dutch, ſo that they 
had no hopes of reducing them but by famine, 
which required a long time, during which they 
could receive ſupplies from their Barbary ſhips, 


or from thoſe which went to trade at Japan. 


Tching-tchin-cong knew the whole difficulty of 
his enterprize; but he was out of China, without 
any hopes of ever entering it again under the Tar- 
tars, on whom he had made war. Beſides, he 


knew that if Formoſa was ſhut up againſt him, he 


ſhould have no expedient lefr to make his fortune. 
For this reaſon he determined to uſe his utmoſt et- 
forrs againſt the Dutch. Theſe laſt had four veſ- 
ſels in che river, and had put one of their men 
into each, with a guard of Indians. The ſeven 
other Hollanders had ſhut themſeves up in the 
citadel or fort of Zealand. The Chineſe captain 
reſolved to ſacrifice ſome of his veſſels which he 


had converted into fire-ſhips, and taking the ad- 
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36 Obſervations upon As IA, 
vantage of a violent north-eaſt wind, he ſent then 
among the Dutch veſſels, and ſucceeded beyond his 
expectation; for of four ſhips three were burnt. 
Upon this he demanded the Hollanders in the fort 
to ſurrender, declaring that he would permit them 
to retire with all their effects; but that if they per- 
ſiſted to defend themſelves, he would give them 
no quarter. The Dutch who had only one ſhip 
left, voluntarily accepted the offer. They loaded 
the ſhip with all their effects, reſtored the place to 
the Chineſe, and retired. 

Tching-tchin-cong at Formoſa eſtabliſhed the 
ſame laws, cuſtoms, and government with thoſe 
of China; but he did not long enjoy his new con- 
queſt : for he died a year and ſome months af- 
ter he. took poſſeſſion of his iſland. His ſon 
Tehing-tchin-cong ſucceeded him, but did little 

r nothing to cultivate the country which ©: 
/Þhis father had obtained for him with ſo much 3 
care and fatigue. For a ſucceſſor he left his . 
ſon Tching-ke-ſan very young, and under the 
care of two officers who were intirely attached tag 
him. In the year 1682, the Tartar emperors abo- 7 
liſhed the title of king of Formoſa, and eſtabliſhed 5 
a vice-roy in it. 'Tching-ke-ſan was obliged to 
abandon his ſtates and return to Peking, where _ 
all the favour ſhewn him was to create him a 
count. | | Ee 
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Origin of porcelain, what the matter of; it is, 


— the manner of preparing 1t ; compoſition of 
the varniſb laid uton it; different Jpecres of 
it; manner of gilding it; Aructure of the fur 
naces for burning is; caſes to bake it in; idol 
Mit; its origin; wherein the ancient difers 


from the modern porcelain, Sc. 5. a 


HE annals of the city of Fe eou- leam relate, 
that ſince the year 442, the workers in por- 


celain have always ſupplied the emperors with it, 


and that one or two mandarines ſent from the 


court had the care of that work. Tis however 


probable, that before the year 442, porcelain was 
in uſe; and that it has been gradually brought to 
ſuch a degree of perfection as determines the rich- 
eſt Europeans to uſe it. It is not ſaid who. was 


the inventor of it, nor to what experiment or 


chance we owe it. The fine porcelain, which is of 


a bright and lively white, and of a beautiful ſſey 


blue, is all brought from King-te-tching. There 
is porcelain made in other parts; but it is very dif- 


ferent from this both in colour and fineneſs. The 


emperors have brought to Peking workers in por- 


3 and all the materials employed in making 


but their work never ſucceeded, King: te- 
4 alone, has the honour of ſending porcelain 
to all the parts of the world. The Japoneſe come 
to buy it at China. King: te- tching wants nothing; 
but walls in order to make it a city. There are 
eighteen thouſand families in it. The merchants 
are rich, and their houſes ſo large as to contain 4 
prodigious number of workmen, It 1s commonly 
D 3 | | laid 
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ſaid that it contains a million of inhabitants, who 
every day conſume ten thouſand loads of rice, and | 
more than a thouſand hogs. 9 
Eing te tehing is ſituated on a plain, ſurround- 7 
ed by high mountains. That towards the eaſt, _* 
which ſtands at its back, forms a kind of ſemi- 1 
circle externally. The mountains at the ſides give 
paſſage to two rivers which meet each other. One 
of theſe is but ſmall, but the other is very large, 
and forms a beautiful port near a league in extent, 
in a vaſt baſon, where it loſes a great deal of its 
rapidity. In this port we ſometimes ſee two or 
three rows of ſhips from one end to the other. 
Such is the ſpectacle, when we enter by one of the 
mouths into the harbour. The clouds of flame 
and ſmoak which riſe in different parts eaſily diſ- 
cover the extent and windings of King-te-tching. 
At night one would think he ſaw a whole city on 
fire, or a great furnace with many vents, Per- 
- haps this incloſure of mountains, forms a ſituation 
proper for making porcelain. 
he matter of which it is made is compoſed of 
two kinds of earth, one of which is called Petunſe 
and the other Kaolin. This laſt is intermixed with 
corpuſcles which have a kind of ſplendor; but 
the other is ſimply white, and very fine to the 
touch. Ar the ſame time that a great number of 
large barques aſcend the river of Jaotcheou to 
| King-te-ching to be loaded with porcelain, almoſt 
as many ſmall ones defcend frum Kimuen, loaded 
| with Petunſe and Kaolin, reduced to the form of . 
if bricks : for King-te-ching produces none of the = 
bi! j materials proper for the porcelain. The Petunſes, _* 
| 
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whoſe grain is fo fine, are nothing elſe but pieces 1 
of rocks dug out of quarries, and moulded into 1 
Wh this form. All ſtones are not proper for this pur- 
pPoſe, otherwiſe it would not be neceſſary to go 
| ꝛwenty or thirty leagues into the other province for 
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it. The Chineſe ſay, that the ſtone ought to be of 


a greeniſh colour, | 
The firſt ſtep of the preparation is this; they 
break theſe pieces of ſtone with a large bar of iron, 


after which they put the broken pieces into mor- 


tars, and with peſtles which have heads of ſtone 
covered with iron, they reduce them to a very 
fine powder. Theſe peſtles play continually either 
by the labour of men, or by water, as the hammers 
of our paper-mills do. After this they throw the 
powder into a large urn full of water, and ſtir ic 
briſkly about with an iron peſtle. When they 
allow ir to reſt ſome minutes, a kind of cream, four 
or five fingers breadth thick, floats on the ſurface, 
This they take off and pour into another veſſel full 
of water. Thus they ſeveral times agitate the wa- 
ter of the firſt urn, gathering the cream each time, 
till there remains none but the groſſer parts, which 


ſubſide to the bottom. | Theſe are taken qut and 


pounded afreſh. | 

With reſpe& to the ſecond urn, into which they 
throw what they had collected from the firſt, they 
wait till a kind of paſte is formed at the bottom of 
it. When the water above this paſte appears very 
clear, they pour it off by inclination, that they 
may not diſturb the ſediment, and they throw this 

aſte into large moulds proper to dry it. Before 

it is quite hard they divide it into ſmall ſquare 
pieces, which are ſold by the hundred. This 
figure and its calour have made it get the name of 
Petunſe. 

The moulds into which this paſte is thrown 
are a kind of very large and broad caſes, The 
bottom is filled with bricks laid erd-ways, ſo as 


to make the ſurface equal. Over this bed of bricks, 


thus ranged, they ſpread a cloth, as large as the 
cavity of the mould. Then they pour in the 


matter, which they cover with another cloth, over 
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which they place a bed of bricks laid flat on each 
other. This is done in order to force out the 
water the ſooner, without loſing any thing of the 
matter of the porcelain, which by becoming hard, 
eaſily receives the form of bricks. There would 
be nothing more to be added to this labour, if the 
Chineſe were not accuſtomed to alter their mer- 
chandize; but people who roll ſmall grains of 
paſte in pepper, in order to cover them with 
it, and mix them with genuine pepper, do not 
care to ſell Petunſe without mixing ſome ſediments 
with it; for which reaſon they are obliged to pu- 
rify them at King-te- tching before they make uſe 
of them. 

The Kaolin which enters the n alen of the 
Porcelain, gives leſs trouble than the Petunſe; na- 
ture has a greater hand in producing it, There 
are'mines of it in the boſom of certain mountains, 
| Which are covered internally with a reddiſh earth. 

Theſe mines are pretty deep, and contain the 
Kaolin in lumps, which they cut into ſquares, in 
the ſame manner with the Yetunſe. The white 
earth of Malta, commonly called St. Paul's earth, 
has a great reſemblance to the Kaolin, tho? the for- 
mer has not the little ſilver grains with which the 
latter is interfperſcd. 
is from the Kaolin, that the fine porcelain 
derives all its ſtrength. Thus it is the mixture of 
a ſoft earth which gives ſtrength to the Perunſes, 
which are taken from the hardeſt rocks. Some 
Engliſh and Dutch bought ſome Petunſe, and 
brought i it into their own countries to make por- 
celain; but their enterprize failed, becauſe they 
had no Kaolin. 

Beſides the barques loaded with petunſe and 
Kaolin. with which the ſkirts of King- te- tching are 
covered, We ſec others full of a whitiſh liquid ſub. 
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ſtance; and this is the oil, which gives the porce- 
lain its whiteneſs and luſtre, This oil or var- 
niſh is drawn from the hardeſt ſtone, ' which is not 
ſurpriziog, ſince it is thought that ſtones are prin- 
cipally formed of the ſalts and oils of the earth, 
which mix and are intimately” united with each 
other. 5 | | 
Tho? the ſpecies of ſtone, of which. the Pe- 
tunſes are made, may be indifferently uſed to 
obtain the oil, yet they generally chuſe that 
which is whiteſt, and has the greeneſt ſports. Tho? 
the hiſtory of Feu-oleam does not deſcend into a 
detail, yet it ſays, that the good ſtone for the oil, 
is that Which has ſpots, of the colour of a cypreſs 
leaf, or which has red marks on a browniſh ground, 
This ſtone muſt be firſt well waſh'd, after which 
it undergoes the fame preparations with the Pe- 
tunſe. When they have in the ſecond urn the 
hardeſt parts they could take from the firſt, they 
throw a pound of ſtone or mineral like alum, 
upon a hundred pounds or thereabouts of this 
cream. It muſt be made red by the fire, and af- 
terwards pounded. This is, as it were, the preſ- 
ſure which gives it conſiſtence, tho? they take care 
to keep it always liquid. | 
This oil of ſtone is never employed alone. They 
mix another with it, which is, as it were, the ſoul 
of it. The compoſition is as follows; they 
take Jarge pieces of quick-lime, on which the 
throw a little water to diſſolve and reduce them to 
picces. Then they make a bed of dry fern, over 
which they lay another of flak*'d lime. Of theſe 
they put ſeveral alternately over each other. Afﬀ- 
ter this they ſet fire to the fern. When the whole 
is conſumed, they ſpread theſe aſhes on new beds 
of dry fern. This is done five or fix times. and 
the oftener they do it the oil is the better. Former- 
ly, ſays the hiſtory of Feoy-leam, beſides fern they 


uſed 


42 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
uſed the wood of a tree whoſe fruit is called Se-tſe. 
If we judge of this tree by the ſourneſs of the fruit 
before it is ripe, and by its ſmall top, we ſhould 
take it to be a kind of medlar. *Tis no longer 


uſed at preſent, probably becauſe it is become too 


ſcarce in that country. Perhaps, tis for want 
of this wood, that the preſent porcelain 1s not 
fo beautiful as thoſe of former times. The nature 
of the quick-lime and fern alſo contributes to the 
goodneſs of the oil; and it is obſervable, that what 
is brought from ſome parts is better than what comes 
from others. SE : 

When they have a certain quantity of the aſhes 
of quick-lime and fern, they throw them into an 
urn full of water. Upon an hundred pounds they 
muſt diſſolve one pound of Ke-kao, ſtir the mix- 
ture well, and allow it to reſt, till there appear on 
the ſurface a cloud or cruſt, which they take off, 
and put into a ſecond urn. This they repeat ſe- 
veral times. When a kind of paſte is formed at 


the bottom of the ſecond urn, they pour off the _ 


water by inclination, and keep this liquid paſte, 
which is the ſecond oil, to be mixed with the for- 
mer; for a juſt mixture of theſe two depurated oils 
they muſt be equally thick. In order to judge of 
this, they ſeveral times plunge into each of them 
pieces of Petunſe, by taking which out, they ſee 


upon their ſurface whether they are equally thick. 


J his is what relates to the quality of thoſe two oils. 
As for the quantity, the beſt way is to mix ten 
meaſures of the oil of ſtone, with one meaſure of 
the oil of quick-lime and fern, They who are 
moſt ſparing never put leſs than three meaſures. 
If the merchants who ſell this oil have the leaſt in- 
clination to cheat, they can eaſily augment its bulk 
by throwing water into it, and adding a propor- 
tional quantity of Ke-kao, to cover this fraud, and 
hinder the oil from being too liquid, 3 

| Before 
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Before I explain the manner of applying this oil, 
or rather varniſh, I ſhall deſcribe how the porce- 
lain is made. We ſhall firſt begin with the work 


performed in the leaſt frequented parts of Kipg-te- 


tching. There in an incloſure of walls, they build 
vaſt piles, where we ſee one ſtory above another a 
prodigious number of earthen urns. Inthis inclo- 
ſure live and work an incredible number of la- 
bourers, each of whom has his taſk ſet him. Be- 
fore a piece of porcelain is taken out of this to be 
carried to the furnace, it paſſes thro* more than 


twenty hands, and that without confuſion. . They 


have no doubt found that by this means the work 
is much more quickly carried on. ww 
The firſt labour conſiſts in purifying again the 
Petunſe and the Kaolin from the dregs which re- 
main in them when they are ſold. They bruiſe 
the Petunſe and throw it into an urn full of water. 
Then they diſſolve it by ſtirring it about with a 
large ſpatula, They let it reſt ſome moments, 


atd take off what ſwims on the ſurface, and ſo of 


the reſt, in the manner above explained. 

As for the pieces of Kaolin, it is not neceſſary 
to break them. They only put them into a baſket, 
which they immerſe into an urn full of water. 
The Kaolin is eaſily diſſolv'd of itſelf ; there ge- 
nerally remains a ſediment, which muſt be thrown 
away. In a year's time the dregs are accumulated, 
and form great heaps of white ſand ſeparated from 
the Kaolin. Thus prepared there muſt be a juſt 
mixture of them. For fine porcelain, they put in 
as much Kaolin as Petunſe; for ordinary porce- 
lain they put four parts of Kaolin to ſix of Pe- 
tunſe. The leaſt they ever put are five parts of 


Kaolin to three of Petunſe. 


Alfter this firſt operation they throw this maſs 
1x0 a large cavity well paved and cemented every 
3 here. 
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all its ornaments. 
wheel is firſt received by another workman, who 


44 Obfrvattvir upon ASIA, 


where. Then: they tread upon it and knead it til 


it becomes thick. 

From this maſs thus prepared, they ks: diffe- 
rent pieces, which they extend upon large ſlates. On 
theſe they knead and form them into all different 
ſhapes, taking care that there be no flaws in it, 


nor no mixtures of extraneous bodies; for'a hair, 


or a grain of fand, would ſpoil the whole work; 


for want of rightly. managing this "maſs, the por- 
cc lain ſplits, cracks and warps. 


- *Tis from theſe 
Hrſt elements, that we have ſo many beautiful 


works of porcelain, ſome of which are made on 
the wheel, others are only made upon moulds, 


and afterwards perfected by the chiſſel. Tos 
All the plain or ſmooth works are made in the 
former manner, A cup, for example, when it 


comes off the wheel, is no more than a kind of 


imperfect cavity, almoſt like the crown of a hat 
before it is formed on the block. The workman 


Grit gives it-the diameter and hei ght he wants, 
and it comes out of his hands a as as ſoon as he 


has begun; for he has only three farthings Engliſh 


money for a ſhelf, and every ſhelf contains twen- 


ty-lix pieces. The foot of the cup is at that time 
only a piece of earth of the bulk and diameter 
which it ought to be of, and which is hollowed out 
with the chiſſel, when the cup is dry, and has 
acquired conbiſtency ; ; that is, after it has received 
This cup, on coming from the 


places it upon its bottom. A little after it is given 
A fourth poliſhes this cup with the chiſſel, 


eſpecially near the lips, to render it thin and tranſ- 
parent. He ſcrapes it ſeveral times, moiſtening 


it a little with water, if it is too dry, leſt it bone 


bre 


| 
8 


to a third, who applies it to its mould, and gives X 
it the ſame figure. This mould is a kind of turniog 
wheel, 
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break. Whien the cup is taken off the mould, it 


muſt be rolled gently on the ſame mould, with- 
out preſſing more on one fide than another, with 
out which there will either be flaws in it, or it will 
warp. It is ſurpriſing to ſce with what ſpeed one 


of theſe cups paſtes thro' ſo many different hands. 


Some ſay that a piece of porcelain has paſſed thro 
the hands of ſeventy workmen. | 4 2 
The large pieces of porcelain are made at two 


different times. One half is raiſed on the wheel 


by three or four men, who ſupport it, each on 
the ſide next to him, to give it its figure. The 


other half being almoſt dry is applied to it, and 


united with it by the matter of the porcelain di- 
luted in water, which ſerves as a kind of mortar 
or cement. When theſe pieces, thus united, are in- 
tirely dry, they with a knife ſcrape. the internal 
and external ſides of the part where the union was, 
which by means of the varniſh with which they 
cover it, becomes equal to the reſt. Tis in this 
manner that they apply handles, ears, and other 


- ornaments to veſſels. This principally regards the 


porcelain made upon moulds or by the hands, 
ſuch as ribbed pieces, or ſuch as are of a whimſi- 
cal figure; ſuch as animals, idols, or buſts, which. 
the Europeans beſpeak, and other things of a 
ſimilar nature. Theſe kinds of moulded works 
are made in three or four pieces, which they join 
to each other, and afterwards perfect with inſtru- 


ments proper to hollow, poliſh, and repair the dif- 


ferent parts which had eſcaped the mould. As 
for their flowers and other ornaments which are 
not raiſed, but, as it were, engraved, they are ap- 
plied to the porcelain with ſeals and moulds. They: 
alſo apply raiſed work, prepared almoſt in the 
ſame manner that gold lace is ſewed on a coat. 
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What follows relates to theſe kinds of mqaulds- 
When they have the model of the piece of por- 
celain which is wanted, and which cannot be imi- 

- tated on the wheel by the hands of the workman, 
they apply over the model, earth proper for the 
moulds. This earth receives the impreſſion, and 
the mould is made of ſeveral pieces, each of which 
is pretty large. They ſuffer the mould to become 
hard, when the figure is imprinted on it. When 

they want to uſe it, they place it near the fire for 
ſome time, after which they fill it with porcelain, 
in proportion to the thickneſs they want to give 
it ; they preſs with their hands on all parts, and 
then for a moment preſent the mould to the fire, 

The imprinted figure is forthwith detached from 

the mould by the action of the fire, which a little 

conſumes the humidity which glew'd this matter to 

the mould. The different pieces of the whole 
drawn ſeparately are afterwards re- united, with the 
ſomewhat liquid matter of the porcelain. In 
this manner they make the figures of animals, 
which are all ſolid. They leave this maſs to 
harden, give it the figure propoſed, perfect it 
with the echiſſel, or add the 2 formed ſeparate- 

ly. Theſe kinds of works are made with great 
care and pains. When the work is finiſhed they 
lay on the varniſh, and bake it. Then, if they 
— Fa they paint it of various colours and gild it. 

Then they bake it a ſecond time. Pieces of por- 
celain thus finiſhed, are ſold extremely dear, All 
theſe works ought to be defended from the cold; 
humidity makes them ſplit when they are not dried 
equally, for which reaſon they ſometimes you: 
fires in theſe laboratories. 

"Theſe moulds are made of a far les ann 

which is found in a place near King re-tching. 


This earth is kneaded, and when it is well united, 
and 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA, - 47 
and become a little hard, they take a quantity of it 
neceſſary for the mould, and beat it ſtrongly. 
When they have given it the defired figure, they 
dry it, and form it on the wheel. This kind of 
work is fold dear. In order ſpeedily to anſwer a 
commiſſion, they make a great quantity of moulds, 
that vaſt numbers of labourers may be employed 
at once. If theſe moulds are taken care of, they 
laſt a long time. A merchant who has them ready 
for the porcelain works beſpoke by an European, 
may ſell his commodity better, and make a much 
more conſiderable gain than another, who ſhould 
have them to make. If theſe moulds ſhould hap- 
pen to crack or have their ſurfaces ſplintered, they 
are no longer of any ſervice, except for porcelain 
of the ſame figure but of a ſmaller ſize, 
In this caſe they put them on the wheel and 
ſmooth them, that they may ſerve a ſecond time. 
They often embelliſh their porcelain by making 
It paſs thro* the hands of painters, who ate not 
much richer than the other workmen. At this we 
need not be aſtoniſhed, ſince except a few of them. 
they would only paſs in Europe for apprentices, 
who had been ſome months at the buſineſs. The 
whole ſcience of theſe, and of the Chineſe painters 
in general, is founded upon no principle, and on- 
ly conſiſts in following a certain beaten track, aſ- 
. ſifted with a narrow and confin'd imagination. 
> They are ignorant of all the beautiful rules of this 
art. We muſt however confeſs, that they paint 
flowers, animals, and landſkips, which are admired 
on the porcelain, as well as on ſcreens, and the 
window-blinds of fine gauze. | | 
The painting is divided in the ſame labaratary 
among a great number of hands. One only forms 
the firſt coloured circle near the edges of the 
china, The other traces the flowers, which a third 
ES 1 ö paints. 
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48 Oßbſervatious upon As IA, 
paints. One is for rivers ad mountains, another 
for birds, and others for animals. 


are generally moſt mangled by them. Certain 
landſkips and plans of cities illuminated, carried 


from Europe to China, hardly afford us the li- 
berty of laughing at the Chineſe method of paint- 


ing. 


As for the colours of the Chineſe painting, they 


are of all forts. The moſt common in Europe is 


of a lively blue on a white ground. There are 


ſome in which this ground Teſembles that of a 
burning glaſs. Some are intirely red, and among 


theſe ſome are coloured in oil, while others are of 
a blown red, and intermixed with ſmall points 
almoſt like our water colours. When theſe two 
works ſucceed to their perfection, which they 
rarely do, they are accounted extremely wald, 
and are fold at a great price. 

There are ſome porcelains in which the land- 
ſkips are formed of a mixture of almoſt all ſorts 


of colours heightened by the gilding. Theſe are 


very beautiful when of the right kind, but the or- 
dinary porcelain of this fort, is not comparable to 
that painted with azure alone. | 

The annals of King te-tching ſay, that formerly 
the meaner people only uſed white porcelain. 


This probably happened, becauſe they had not 
in the neighbourhood of Jao-tcheou found a leſs 


valuable azure than that us'd for the fineſt porce- 


Jin, which is brought far and fold dear. 


*Tis ſaid that a merchant who dealt in porcelain 


being ſhipwreck'd on adeſart coaſt, found there much 


greater riches than he had loſt. As he wandered 
on the coaſt, while the crew were building a ſmall 
bark of the wrecks of the ſhip, he perceived that 


the ſtones proper for the moſt beautiful azure 


were very common there. He -brought- a large 


cargo 
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ArkicA, and AMERICA. 49 
cargo with him, and it 1s faid that by this means 
there was never ſo beautiful an azure ſeen at King- 
teteling. The Chineſe merchant in vain attempt- 
cd to find that coaſt again, on which he had been 
thrown by cnance. 

{12 azure is prepared in the following manner, 
They bury it in 1 which is about half a foot 
high in the furnace z here they bake it twenty- 
four hours, Then hy reduce it to an impalpable 
powder as well as the other calours, not upon 
marble, but in large porcelain mortars, whoſe bot- 
toms are without varniſh, as well as the pelties 
employed to pound it. 

The red colour is produced with copperas. They 
put a. pound of copperas in a crucible, which 
they lute with anc otlier crucible, in the ſuperior end 
of which is a ſecond aperture, which is covered in 
ſuch a manner, that it may be ealily uncovered, 
if neceſſity requires. I hey ſurround the whole with 
a large char-coal fire; and that they may have the 
ſtronger reverberation of the heat, they incloſe the 
whole with bricks. So long as the ſmoke riſes very 
black. the matter is not duly prepared. But as ſoon 


as a ſmall, fine and ſubti] cloud ariſes, it is ſuffici- 


ently done. Then they take a little of this matter, 
dilute it in water, and make tryal of it upon a 
piece of board. If a beautiful red is produced by 
it, they remove the fire which ſurrounds it, and in 
part covers the crucible. When the whole is cold 


they find a ſmall cake of this red at the bottom of 
the crucible: but the beſt red adheres to the ſupe- 
rior part of it. A pound of copperas yields 


four ounces of the red, with which they paint the 
porcelain. 

Tho' the postelein 18 naturally white, and ren- 
dered ftill more ſo by the varniſh, yet there are 
certain figures for which they apply a particular 
white upon the porcelain, which is painted of ſe- 
veral colours. This white is made of the powder 
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of tranſparent flints, which is calcin'd in the fur- 
nace, in the ſame manner as the azure. To half 
an ounce of this powder they add an ounce of ce- 
ruſs pulverized. For example, to make the green, 
to one ounce of ceruſs, and half an ounce of the 
powder of flints, they add three ounces of what 
they call Tom-hoa-prien, which, according to all 


appearances, are the fineſt ſeoriæ of per reduc- 


ed to powder. 


The prepared green becomes the matter of is 


violet, which is made by adding a proper quanti- 
They ada more of the prepared 


green, in proportion as they want the violet more 


deep. The yellow is made by taking ſeven drams 


of prepared white, to which they add three drams 
of copperas. All the cplours laid upon the porce- 


lain already bak'd, after they are varniſhed, do not 
appear green, violet, red, or yellow, till they are 


baked a ſecond time. Theſe different colours, 
fays the Chineſe book, are applied with ceruſs, 
faltpetre, and copperas. Some ſay that they only 
employ ceruſs, which is mixed with the colour, 
when they diſſolve it in gum-water, 

The red colour in oil is produced by mixing the 


red Tom-lou-hum, or even the red I have men- 


tioned, with the ordinary oil of porcelain, and 
another oil made of white flints, in the fame man- 
ner with the firſt ſpecies of oil. Several trials diſ- 
cover the particular quantity of each to be uſed. 


Then they leave the porcelain to dry, and bake it 
If, after the baking, the 


in the ordinary furnace. 
red comes out pure and ſparkling, without the 
leaſt ſtain, they have then attained to the perfec- 
Theſe kinds of porcelains do not 
found when they are ftruck. 

The other ſpecies of blown red is made thus: 
they have the red Prepared ; they take a pipe, of 
which the ppercures ars covered with fine gauze. 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. v 
They gently apply the lo wer end of the pipe to the 
colour laid on the gauze, after which they biow 


into the pipe againſt the porcelain, which is by 
that means beautified with red ſpots. This fort ot 


Porcelain is ſtill dearer and rarer than the preced- 
ing, becauſe the production of it is more difficult, 
if the workman obſerves all the requiſite propor- 
tions. 

The black porcelain has alſo its beauty and va- 
lue. It is called Oumien. The black is leaded, 
and reſembles that of our burning glaſſes. The gold 
laid upon it renders it ſtill more agreeable. They 
give this black colour to the porcelain when it is 
dry ; and for this purpoſe, they mix an ounce of 
azure with ſeven ounces of the ordinary oil of 
ſtone. Trials exactly teach the proportions of this 
mixture, according to the deeper or tainter colour 
they intend to give to the porcelain. When this 
colour is dry, they bake the porcelain, after which 
they lay on the gold and bake it again in a parti- 
cular furnace. | | 

There is alſo a kind of porcelain made, which ex- 
ternally is all pierced like pinking. In the middle is a 
cup proper to contain the liquor. The cup how- 
ever is but one ſubſtance with the pinked work. 
There are other porcelains on which the Chineſe or 
Tartar ladies are painted to the life. The drapery, 


the complexion, and the features are all preſerved. 


At a diſtance theſe works are taken for enamel. 

It is to be obſerved, that when they lay no 
other oil on the porcelain than that of white flints, 
this porcelain is of a particular ſpecies, and is called 
Ttou-tchi. It is all marbled and croſſed in all direc- 
tions, with an infinite number of veins. At a diſtance 
ane would take it for broken porcelain, the whole 
of whoſe pieces remained in their places, ſo that 
it reſeinbles Moſaic work. The colour which this 
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52 Obſervations upon Asa, 
oil gives is a white ſomewhat cineritious. If the 


porcelain is all azured, and if they lay this oil on 


it, it will appear both cut and marbled when the 


colour is dry. 
When they apply the gold they pound it, and 


diſſolve it in the bottom of a porcelain veſſel till 


they ſee under the water a ſmall canopy of gold. 
They ſuffer it to dry, and when they want to uſe 
it, they diſſolve a ſufficient quantity of it in gum- 
water. With thirty parts of gold they incorporate 
three parts of ceruſs, and lay it on the porcelain 
in the {ſame manner with the other colours. 


There is alſo a ſpecies of porcelain made in the 


following manner. They give it the ordinary 
varniſh and bake it, then paint it with different 
colours and bake it again. They ſometimes de- 
ſignedly delay the painting till after the firſt 
baking. Sometimes allo they have recourſe to the 
tecond baking, to conceal the faults of the porce- 
lain, by applying colours to the defective places. 
This porcelain which is full of colouring, is agree- 
able to the taſte of a great many people. It gene- 
rally happens that we e feel inequalities on this fort 
of porcelain, and theſe have been neceſſary either 
to ſupply the ſhades of the painting, or cover the 
defects of the porcelain. When the painting is 
dry, as well as the gilding, if there is any, they 
make piles of the porcelain, and putting the ſmall 
into t large nn place them in the fur- 
nace. 

Thefe furnaces may be of iron when they are 
ſmall, but generally they are of earth. Some of 
them are as high as a man, and almoſt as wide as 
one of our largeſt hogſheads for wine. They are 
made of ſeveral pieces, of the ſame matter with the 
caſes for the porcelain. They are large pieces 
about an inch chick, a foot high, and a foot and 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA, 53 


an half long. Before they bake them they give 
them a figure proper for becoming round. They 
are placed over each other and well cemented. 


The bottom of the furnace is raiſed about a foot 
and an half above the ground, and placed upon 
two or three rows of thick, but not very broad 


bricks. Round the furnace is a well-built incloſure 
of bricks, which at its bottom has two or three air- 
holes, which ſerve as bellows to the fire. This 


incloſure is a foot and an half diſtant from the fur- 


nace, except in three or four places which are 


filled up, and ſerve as ſupports to the furnace. 


They at the ſame time remove the furnace and the 
inclofure, without which the furnace cannot ſtand. 
They fill the furnace with the porcelain they want 
to bake, a ſecond time, piling the ſmall into the 
large veſſels. When this is done they cover the 


mouth of the furnace with pieces like thoſe of 


which its ſides are built. J heſe pieces, whoſe edges 
are laid over each other, are cloſely united with 
mortar, or a kneaded earth fit for that - purpoſe. 
They only leave an aperture in the middle, in or- 
der to obſerve when the porcelain is bak*d. They 


afterwards kindle a quantity of coals under the 


furnace. They alſo kindle coals on the covering, 
whence they throw the aſhes into the ſpaces be- 
tween the incloſure of bricks and the furnace. 


The aperture in the top of the furnace is covered 


with a piece of a broken pot. When the fire is burn- 
ing, they now and then look thro' this aperture, 


and when the porcelain appears to be ſhining and 


painted with briſk and lively colours, they remove 

the fire and take out the porcelain. Eh 
There may naturally ariſe athought concerning the 

colours which are incorporated with porcelain al- 


ready bak'd and varniſhed with ceruſs, to which, 


according to the annals of Feou-leam, they added 
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4 Obſervations upon ASA, 
ſaltpetre and copperas. If we employ” d ceruſs in 
the colours with which we paint the ſquares of 
glaſs, and afterwards give them a ſecond kind of 
baking, might not this ceruſs reſtore to us the an- 
cient ſecret of painting glaſs without deſtroying 
any thing of its tranſparency ? Dy” this is only to 
be judged of by experience. 

The Chineſe had formerly the art of painting 
on the ſides of porcelain veſſels, fiſh and other 
animals, which were only perceptible when the 


_veſſe] was full of ſome liquor. They call this ſpe- 


cies Kia-tſin, that is, azure, is put in prels, on ac- 


count of the manner in which the azure is laid on. 


This is all that is retained of this ſecret. Perhaps 
in Europe we may conjecture at what the Chineſe 
are ignorant of. The porcelain to be painted thus 


ought to be very thin. When it is dry we ought 


to apply a pretty faint colour, not externally, as is 


uſual, but within on the ſides. They paint : 


filh as moiſt proper to appear when the cup is 
filled with water. When the colour is once 
dry they lay over it a ſlight bed of ſtrong but 


fine glue, made of the ſame earth as porcelain. 


This bed incloſes the azure between theſe two la- 
mine of earth. When the bed is dry they lay 
the varniſh on the inſide of the porcelain. Some- 
time after they put it on the mould and wheel. 
As it has received a body in the inſide, they 
render it externally as ſlender as poſſible, without 
penetrating to the colour. Then we muſt put the 
outſide of the poreelain into the varniſh ; and when 
the whole is dry they bake it in the common 
furnace. This labour is extremely nice, and re- 
quires a dexterity of which the Chineſe are no 
longer maſters. They are, however, every now 
and then trying to recover the art of this magical 
painting ; but to no purpoſe. 
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AFRICA, and AuE RICA 55 
Be this as it will, we may at preſent ſay, that 


the beautiful azure appears again upon the porce- 
lain, after having diſappeared for ſome time. 


When it is firſt applied, it is of a paliſh black co- 


lour. When it is dry and has received the varniſh, 

it is totally eclipſed, and. the porcelain appears 
white. The colours are then buried under the 
varniſh. The fire makes them blow, almoſt in the 
ſame manner, as the natural hear brings out the 
moſt beautiful butterflies with all their variety of 
colours. It is to be oblerved, that before the var- 
niſh is laid upon the porcelain, it is to be polithed, 


and its irregularities removed. For this purpoſe 


they uſe a pencil made of very fine feathers, which 
they moiſten a little with water, and paſs every 
where with a gentle hand. 
Beſides, there is great art in the manner of lay- 
ing the varniſh on the porcelain, both in putting 
on a ſufficient quantity, and ſpreading it equally on 


all parts. To very thin and ſlender porcelain they 
give, at two different times, two ſlight beds of var- 


niſh ; for if theſe beds were too thick, the weak 


ſides of the cup would not bear them, but bend 
immediately. Theſe two beds are as good as an 


ordinary varniſh, which they give the fine and 
ſtrong china, They lay on the one by im- 
preſſion, and the other by immerſion. At firſt. 
they take the cup in one hand on the out-ſide, 
and holding it floppingly over the urn where the 


varniſh 1s, "they with the other throw as much in- 
to it as is ſufficient to varniſh it every where. 


This is done ſucceſſively to a vaſt number of cups. 
When they are dry within, they varniſh the out- 
ſide in the following manner: they hold one hand 
on the cup, and ſupporting it with a ſmall ſtick 
under the middle ot its bottom, they plunge it in- 
to the veſſel full of varniſh, and immediately take 
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*T1s to be remembered that the foot of the cup 
remains ſolid. In a word, it is not till it has re- 
. ceived the varniſh and becomes dry, that they put 
it upon the wheel to hollow the bottom, after which 
they paint upon ita ſmall circle, and often a Chineſe 
letter. When this painting is dry they varniſh the 
cavity they have made under the cup; and this is 
the laſt hand put to it, ſince it is forthwith carried 1 
from the laboratory to the furnace to be baked. 

It is ſurpriſing that a man ſhould keep in an A 
equilibrium upon his ſhoulders, two long ang 
narrow planks on which the porcelain is ranged ; - 
and that he ſhould thus paſs thro' ſeveral very 
populous ſtreets without breaking the ware: *Tis 
true people avoid him carefully; for they would 
be obliged to repair the loſs done. But it is aſto- 
niſhing that the porter himſelf ſhould ſo well re- 
gulate his ſteps, and all the motions of his body, 

as to loſe nothing of his equilibrium. 

The place where the furnaces are, preſents us 
with another ſcene. In a kind of area or entry | 
before each furnace we ſee heaps of caſes deſtined : 
to contain the porcelain. Every piece of porce- - 
Jain, however coarſe, as well thoſe which have 
lids, as thoſe which have not, has its caſe, ö 

1 Theſe lids are but weakly attached to the lower 
„ part in baking, and are eaſily diſengaged by a 
1 ſmall ſtroke which they give them. As for the 
1 imall porcelain ware, ſuch as tea and chocolate 
"Whit cups, they have a caſe common to many of them, 
The workman in this imitates nature, who, in or- 
der to concoct and maturate fruits includes them 
under a common covering, that the heat of the ſun 
may only penetrate them gradually; and that his 
internal action may not be too much interrupted 
by the external air during the cold damps of the 
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Ar RIcA, and AMERICA. | 5 
Theſe caſes have in the inſide a kind of bed of 


ſand, which is covered with the powder of Kao- 


lin, that the ſand may not adhere too much to the 
foot of the cup, which is placed upon this bed, 
after having preſſed it and given it the figure of 
the porcelain, which does not touch the ſides of 
the caſe. The mouth of the caſe has no covering. 
A ſecond caſe of the figure of the firſt, furniſhed 
in like manner with porcelain, is. ſo fitted into it, 
as to cover it intirely, without touching the por- 
celain below. In this manner they fill the fur- 


nace with large piles of earthen caſes all furniſhed 


with porcelain. By means of thoſe thick coverings, 
the beauty, and if we may uſe the expreſſion, the 
complexion of the porcelain is not exhaled by the 


With reſpect to the ſmall pieces of porcelain, 


which are contained in large round caſes, each of 


which is placed upon a ſupporter of earth about 
the thickneſs of two crowns, and as wide as its 
foot. The bottoms of thele are alſo covered with 


the powder of Kaolin. When theſe caſes are large 


they put no porcelain in the middle, becauſe it 
would be too far from the ſides, by which means 
the caſe being deſtitute of due ſtrength would 


break and fall down, which endangers the whole 


pile. We muſt obſerve that theſe caſes are the 


third of a foot in height, and ſome of them are not 
bak'd no more than the porcelain. However, they 


intirely fill thoſe which have been already baked, 
and are {till fit for uſe. 


We muſt not forget the manner in which the 
porcelain is put into theſe caſes. The workman 


does not touch it immediately with his hands ; for 
by that means he might either break it, or produce 
irregularities in it, He draws it from off the 
plate by means of a ſmall cord, This cord is 
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58 „ | Olſervations upon ASIA, 


fixed at one end to two ſomewhat crooked 
branches of a fork of wood which he takes in one 


hand, while with the other he holds the two ends 


of the cord croſſed and open, according to the 
bulk of the porcelain. In this manner he ſur- 
rounds it, raiſes it gently, and places it on the 
{mall pedeſtal in the cale. All this is done with 
incredible expedition. | 


We have already obſerved, that the bottom of 


the furnace was covered with a bed of gravel a foot 
and an half thick. This gravel is deſigned for the 
more ſecurely placing the piles of porcelain, whoſe 
rows which are in the middle of the furnace are at 
leaſt ſeven foot high. The two caſcs at the foot 
of each pile are empty, becauſe the fire does not 
act ſufficiently below, and becauſe they are in 
ſome meaſure cbvered by the gravel : 
fame reaſon the caſe placed at the top of the pile 
is left empty. In this manner they fill the whole 
furnace, leaving no vacuity, except at the Place 
whieh is immediately under the vent. 

In the middle of the furnace they place the piles 
of the fineſt porcelain. At the bottom fuch as 
are coarſer; and at the entry ſuch as are of a 
deeper colour, which are compoled of an equal 
quantity of Petunſe and Kaolin, and on which 


they have laid a varniſh made of the ſtone which 
has ſpots a little black or red, becauſe that oil 
All theſe 


has a ſtronger body than the other. 
piles are placed very near each other, and united 
below, above, and at the middle, with ſome pieces 
of earth which they apply to them, in ſuch 


a manner, however, that. the flame has a free 


paſſage to inſinuate itſelf equally on all fides. 
This depends on the eye and dexterity of the 
work man, 


ceed in his arempe, and avoid certain accidents 
| Ry 


for the 


and is abſolutely neceſſary to ſuc- | 
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Arkic a, and AMERICA. 59 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which ariſe from obſtructions 
in the animal body. | 

All earths are not proper for the caſes: which 
contain the porcelain. There are three ſorts uſed. 
The one is yellow and very common. It is uſed 
in the greateſt quantity, and conſtitutes the baſe. 
The other is called Lao-tu, that is, a ſtrong earth. 
The third, which is an oleous earth, is called Yeou- 
tou. Theſe two laſt earths are in the winter time 
taken from very deep mines, where it is not poſ- 
ſible to work during the ſummer. If they were 
mixed in equal quantities, which would coſt a little 
more, the cafes would laſt longer. They bring 
theſe earths, ready prepared, from a large village 


at the foot of the river, about a league from King- 
te-tchin. Before they are bak'd they are yellowiſh, 


but when baked they are of a dark red colour. As 
the workers are very {paring they put in moſt of 
the yellow earth, which is the reaſon why the 
caſes do not laſt above two or three bakings, after 
which they ſplit altogether. If they are but ſlight- 
ly ſplit, they tie them round with a band of oſiers; 
the band is burnt, but the caſe ſerves for that time 
without doing any harm to the porcelain. © They 
muſt not fill a furnace with new caſes which have 


not been uſed before. The half of them muſt be 


ſuch as have been baked before. Theſe are placed 


at top and at bottom. In the middle of the piles 
they place ſuch as are new-made. Formerly, ac- 
cording to the hiſtory of Fou-leam, all the caſes 
were bak'd ſeparately in a furnace, before they 
were uſed for baking the porcelain, no doubt, be- 
cauſe at that time they had leſs regard to the ex- 
pence than to the perfection of the work. It is 
not fo at preſent, becauſe the workers in porce- 
lain are multiplied to an incredible number, 
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We ſhall now conſider the ſtructure of the fur- 
naces. They are placed at the bottom of a pretty 
long entry, which ſerves as a bellows to them, and 
is of the ſame uſe as the arch of the glaſs-founders. 
The furnaces are, at preſent, larger than they were 
fome ages ago, ſince in former times, accord- 
ing to the Chineſe book, they were only ſix 
foot in heighth and breadth. Ar preſent they 
are two fathoms high, and almoſt four fathoms 
broad. The arch, as well as the body of the 
furnace, is pretty thick, that they may be able 
to walk upon it without being incommoded by 
the fire. This arch, in the inſide, is neither flat 
nor formed into a point, but runs flanting, and 
grows narrower in proportion as it approaches the 


great vent, which is at the extremity, and thro? 


which the flames and ſmoke are diſcharged. . Be- 
ſides this vent the furnace has in its top five ſmall 
apertures, which are, as it were, the eyes of it. 
They cover them with ſome broken pots, in 
ſuch a manner however, that they aſſiſt the air 
and fire of the furnace. Tis by theſe eyes that 


they judge whether the porcelain is baked. 


They uncover the eye which is a little before 
the great vent, and with an iron tongs open one 
of the caſes. The porcelain is enough baked, 


when there is a clear fire in the furnace, when 
all the caſes are red hot, and when the colours 


are clear and bright. Then they diſcontinue the 
fire and clole up the door of the furnace for 
ſome time. The furnace has a deep fire all over 
it. They pats over a plank into the cavity 


of the furnace, in order to range the porcelain. 


When they have kindled the fire they forthwith 
ſhut the door, leaving in it an aperture neceſſa- 

to throw in pieces of wood, a foot long but 
very ſmall. They firſt heat the furnace for a 
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day and a night. Then two men, who relieve 
each other, conſtantly throw wood into it. For 
one baking they generally burn fourſcore loads. 
To judge of this matter, by what tht Chineſe book 
ſays, that quantity cannot be ſufficient. In it we 
are aſſured that they burned two hundred and for- 
ty loads for this purpoſe, and twenty more if the 
weather was rainy, tho' at that time the furnaces 
were ſmaller by one half, than thoſe us'd at pre- 


ſent. They at firſt kept up a gentle fire in them for 


ſeven days and ſeven nights, and on the eighth day 
they made a very ſtrong fire. It is to be obſerv- 
ed, that at this time the caſes of the ſmall porce- 
lain were baked apart, before they were put into 
the furnace. It muſt alſo be owned, that the 
ancient porcelain had more ſubſtance than the 
modern. | | 
The old workers alſo obſerved one thing which 
is neglected at preſent. When there was no more 
fire in the furnace, they did not. open the docr 
till after ten days for large porcelain, nor till 


after five days for the ſmall. At preſent indeed 
they delay opening the door and taking out the 


large porcelain for ſome days; for without this 
precaution they would ſplit. But for the ſmall, 


if the fire has been extinguiſhed in the evening, they 
take them out the next day. The deſign 1s pro- 


bably to ſpare wood for the next baking. As the 
porcelain is exceſſively hot, the workman, in or- 
der to lay hold of it, uſes long ſlings hung about 
his neck. 15 

After having in one day burnt a hundred and 


fourſcore loads of wood in the entry of the fur-. 


nace, it is ſurpriſing that the next day no aſhes 
ſhould be found. They who attend theſe furnaces 


5 muſt be well accuſtomed to the fire. *Tis ſaid 


they put ſalt into their tea, that they may drink 
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62 Obſervations upon As 1A, 
as much of it as they pleaſe, without being the 
worſe. But it is eaſy to comprehend how this 
falted liquor allays their thirſt. 

After what has been ſaid, it is not ſurpriſing 
that porcelain ſhouid be ſo dear in Europe. It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that beſides the great gain 
of the European merchants, and that which their 
Chineſe commiſſioners make of them, it is rare 
that a baking ſucceeds intirely ; that often the 
whole is loſt, and that on opening the furnace they 
find the porcelains and caſes reduced to a mals as 
hard as a rock; and too great a fire, or ill-tem- 
pered caſes, may deſtroy the whole; that it is not 


_ eaſy to regulate the fire which ought to be applied; 


that the nature of the weather inſtantaneouſly 
changes the action of the fire, the quality of the ſub- 
ject on which it acts, and that of the wood which 
ſupports it. Thus for one workman who becomes 
rich, there are an hundred others who ruin them- 
ſelves, and tempt fortune, from the hopes they 
have of amaſſing wherewithall to ſet up a merchant's 
ſhop. 

Beſides, the porcelain tranſported i Into Furope 
is almoſt all made upon new models, which are 
often whimſical, and in which it is difficult to ſuc- 
ceed. Provided it has but the ſmalleſt fault it is 
diſliked by the Europeans, who will have nothing 
but what is perfect; for this reaſon it remains in 
the hands of the workmen, who cannot ſell it to 
the Chineſe, becauſe it is not agreeable to their 
taſte: it is therefore neceſſary, that the pieces 
fold ſhould defray the expence of ſuch as are re- 
jected. 

According to the hif 'ory of King-te-tchin, the 
gain formerly ariſing from porcelain was much great- 
er than at preſent. This can hardly be believed ; for 
there was not at that time ſo great a vent for por- 
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celain in Europe. This happens becauſe the living 


is at preſent dearer than before; becauſe the wood 
in the neighbouring mountains being exhauſted, 
they are obliged to bring it a great way, and at a 
vaſt expence ; becauſe the profit is divided among 


ſo many different perſons; and laſtly, becauſe the 


workmen are leſs ſkilful than they were in former 
times, and conſequently leſs ſure in ſucceeding. 
This may alſo proceed from the avarice of the 
mandarins, who employing a great many work - 


men, make rich preſents to their protectors at 


court, and pay the labourers ill, which are ſuffi- 
cient reaſons why the merchandize ſhould be dear, 


and the merchant poor. 


The difficulty of imitating certain models ſent 


from Europe, is one of the circumſtances which 
augment the price of porcelain ; for all the work- 


men cannot labour upon all the models ſent from 
foreign countries. Some of them are impoſſible 
to be imitated in China, juſt as fome of their 
work ſurprize ſtrangers, and are thought impoſ- 
{ible to be done. The following are ſome examples 
of this. We there ſee a large porcelain Janthorn, 
thro* which a flambeau enlightens a whole room. 
This work had been beſpoke by the hereditary 
prince, who alfo beſpoke ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
ments, and among the reſt a kind of ſmall organ 
called T-ſeng, which is near a foot high, and 
compoled of fourteen pipes, whoſe melody is very 
agreeable. They alſo ſucceed perfectly in flutes, 
flagelots, and another inſtrument called Yun-lo, 
which is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall round and 
ſomewhat concave plates, each of which has a 
particular ſound. They ſuſpend nine of them in 
a ſquare which correſponds to different ſtages, 
which are touched with ſticks like the drum. 

There 
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There is a ſmall chime which agrees with the ſound 


of other inftruments, and the voice of muſicians. 
It is neceſſary, they ſay, to make a great many 


experiments, in order to diſcover the thickneſs and 
the degree of baking proper for the tones neceſſary 
for harmony. We may perhaps imagine, that the 
Chineſe have for this purpole the ſecret of incor- 
porating a little metal in the body of theſe porce- 


lains to vary their ſounds. But metal is ſo little capa- 
ble of being united with porcelain, that if a copper 


farthing was put on the top of a pile ol porcelain 
placed in the turnace, this farthing being melted, 

would penetrate all the caſes and all the porcelain 
of the pile, ſo that each of them would have a hole 
in its bottom. Nothing better ſhews what motion 


the fire gives to every thing included in the furnace; 
for the workmen aſſure us, that every thing there 


is, as it were, fluid and fluctuating. 
To return to ſuch of the Chineſe works as are 


curious, they ſucceed principally in groteſque 


pieces and the figures of animals. The workmen 


make ducks and tortoiſes which float upon the 


water. They make cats painted in the natural 


manner, which upon their head carry a ſmall 
lamp, the flame of which forms the two eyes of 


the animal. By this means the rats are frighted 


in the night time. They alſo make a great many 
ſtatues 61 Kouan-in, a goddeſs celebrated in Chi- 


na. They repreſent her holding an infant in her 


arms, and ſhe is invok'd by barren woinen who 
want to have children. She may be compared to 
the antique ſtatues which we have of Venus and 
Diana, with this difference, that the ſtatues of 
Kouan-in are very modeſt. | 

There is another kind of porcelain, the making 
of which is very difficult, ſo that it is very un- 
common. The bouy of this porcelain is extreme- 
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ly thin, and its ſurface very even, both within and 

without, It has mouldings however in it, groupes 
of flowers; for example, and other ſimilar ornas 
ments. It is made in the following manner: 
when it is taken off the wheel, they put it on a 
mould on which the figures are engraved, and 
theſe are imprinted on the inſide. Externally they 

render it as fine and fmooth as poſſible, working it 
with the chiſſel, after which they varaiſh it and 
bake it in the ordinary furnace. | 

The European merchants ſometimes deſire the 
Chineſe workmen to give them plates of china for 
tables, the ſeats of chairs, or the frames of pic- 
tures: but theſe cannot be had. The largeſt and 
longeſt plates are about a foot ſquare. If they are 
made larger, let them be as thick as they will, 
they warp. For this reaſon, inſtead of making theſe 
plates thick, they make them with two ſurfaces 
which they unite, leaving the inſide hollow. In 

the two ſides they make two apertures, to enchaſe 
them in joyners work or in the backs of chairs, 
where they make an agreeable appearance; 

The hiſtory of King-te-tchin ſpeaks of ſeveral 
works ordered by the emperors, which they in 
vain attempted to make. The grandfather of this 
Preſent emperor beſpoke urns almoſt of the ſame 
figure with thoſe pots in which we put orange- 
trees. Theſe urns he wanted to contain ſmall 
red, gold, and ſilver- coloured fiſh, which are 
accounted curioſities, Perhaps he alſo intended to 
bath in theſe veſſels ; for they were to have been 
three feet and an half in diameter, and two feet 
and an half high. The bottom was to have been 
half a foot thick, and the ſides were to have been 
the third of a foot i in thickneſs. The workmen 
laboured three years ſucceſlively at theſe veſſels, 
and made two hundred, none of which ſaccerd- 
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ed. The ſame emperor ordered plates for the 


porch of an open gallery. Every plate was to be 
three feet high, two feet and an half broad, and 
half a foot thick. All theſe things, ſay the annals 
of King-te-tchin, could not be made, for which 


reaſon the mandarines of that province petitioned 


the emperor to have the work diſcontinued. 
As every profeſſion has its idol; and as divinity 1s 
there as eaſily communicated as the quality of count 


or marquis in Europe, it is not ſurprizing that 
there ſhould be a god of porcelain. The Pouſa, 


which is the name of this idol, owes its origin to- 
theſe defigns which the workmen cannot execute. 
"Tis faid that formerly an emperor would abſo- 
lutely have porcelain upon a model which he gave. 
It was ſeveral times repreſented to him, that the 
thing was impoſſible ; ; but all theſe remonſtrances 
only ſerved to excite his curioſity. The emperors, 


during their lives, are the moſt formidable deities 


in China, and they often believe that nothing 
ought to oppoſe their deſires. The officers there- 
fore redoubled their care, and uſed all manner of 


rigour to the workmen. Theſe unfortunate crea- 


tures ſpent their money, took a great deal of 


trouble, and only received blows. One of them 


in a fit of defpair, threw himſelf into a burning 
furnace, and was conſumed in an inftant. The por- 
celain, as is ſaid, baked in that furnace, came out 
perſectly beautiful, and agreeable to the taſte of the 
emperor, who demanded no more ſince that time. 
That unfortunate man paſs'd for a hero, and after- 
wards became the idol which: prelides over works 
of porcelain. 


As porcelain has been in great eſteem for ſo 


many ages, perhaps the reader may want to 
know wherein that of former times differs from 


the preſent, and what the judgment of the Chi- 
| Nele 
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but China has its antiquaries, who are prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of their ancient works. Tho?” the Chineſe 


them ſtand up in defence of the modern wort. 


But the porcelain does not, like old medals, give 


us an acquaintance with remote times. The old 


raters, which, however, denote no point of hiſ- 
= tory; ſo that the curious find nothing in it but 
= the taſte and colours to make them prefer it to 
> that of the preſent days. *Tis ſaid in Europe that 
porcelain muſt be long buried in the earth, before it 
arrives at its perfection. This is a falſe opinion, at 
which the Chineſe laugh. The hiſtory of King-te- 
tchin, ſpeaking of the moſt beautiful porcelain of 
former times, ſays, that it was ſo much ſought 
after, that the furnace was hardly opened, till the 
merchants were diſputing with each other who 
ſhould have the firſt parcel. This by no means 
ſuppoſes that it was buried in the earth. 

*T1s true, in digging in the ruins of old build- 
ings, and eſpecially in cleaning old wells, there are 
ſometimes beautiful pieces of china found, which 
have been hid during revolutions in the ſtate. This 
porcelain is beautiful, becauſe the natives only hid 
what was valuable, that they might find it again, 
= when the troubles were at an end. It it is eſteem- 
cd, it is not becaufe it has acquired any new de- 
gree of beauty in the earth, but becauſe it has re- 
tained its ancient beauty; and this alone is of great 
importance in China, where they give large ſums 
for the ſmalleſt veſſels, which were uſed under the 
emperors Yan and Chun, who reigned many ages 
before the tlynaſty of Tang, at which time porce- 
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neſe is in this particular. It is not to be doubted 


are certainly admirers of antiquity, yet ſome of 


porcelain may be adorned with ſome Chineſe cha- 


lain began to be uſed by the emperors. All that 
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ſome change in its colouring or complexion, which 


ſhews that it is old. The fame happens to marble 
and ivory, but more ſpeedily, becauſe the varniſh 
hinders the moiſture from inſinuating itſelf ſo eaſi- 
ly into the porcelain. 


According to the annals of King-te-tchin, there 


were formerly urns ſold at fifty-eight or fifty-nine 
taels, which amount to more than eighty crowns. 


What an immenſe ſum muſt theſe have been worth 


in Europe? The book ſays, that there was a 
furnace built on purpoſe for each of theſe urns, 
and that no expence was ſpared on them. 
| Certain mandarins, to their protectors at court 
make preſents of old porcelain; which they have 
the talent of makng themſelves; that is, they have 
found the art of imitating ancient porcelain, or 
at leaft ſuch as is pretty old, The matter of theſe 
falſe Kou-tongs, or counterfeit antiques, is a yel- 
low earth found near King-te-tchin. A plate of 
this earth weighs as much as ten porcelain ones of 
the ſame ſize. There is nothing particular in 
making this kind of porcelain, if not that they 
give it a varniſh made of yellow ſtone mixed 
with ordinary oil, which prevails moſt in the 
compoſition. This mixture gives the porcelain a 
fea-green colour. When 1t is baked, they throw 
it into a very rich broth of fowls and other victu- 
als, in which it is boil'd. After this they put it 
into the filthieſt ſink they can find, and there leave 


it a month or more. When it comes out of this 
fink it paſſes for three or four hundred years old, or 


at leaſt, as old as the dynaſty of Ming, when the 


porcelain of this colour and thicknets was much 
eſteemed at court. Theſe ſpurious antiques like- 
wiſe reſemble the genuine ones in this, that when 


chey are ſtruck, they do not found, and when 


they are applied to the ear, they produce no hum- 
ming noiſe, 


The 
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ArRICA, and AMERICA. 69 
The natives of China are almoſt as curious 
about glaſſes and cryſtals which come from Eu- 
rope, as the Europeans are of the Chineſe porce- 
lains: but whatever eſteem the Chineſe have for 
our commodities of this kind, they do not croſs 
= . theſcas for European claſſes, finding their own 
7 porcelain of more uſe, becauſe it bears hot liquors. 
1 A perſon may hold a cup of boiling tea without 
3 burning himſelf, if he knows how to take it in the 
Chineſe manner; which cannot be done with a 
ſilver cup of the fame thickneſs and ſize. Porce- 
lain has its ſplendor as well as glaſs, and the leſs 
tranſparent, the leſs brittle it is. What happens 
to newly-made glaſs, alſo happens to porcelain, 
which excellently denotes a nearly ſimilar conſtitu- 
tion of parts. Good porcelain has a clear ſound 
like glaſs; and if glaſs is cut with a diamond, this 
laſt is alſo uſed for joining pieces of broken por- 
celain; and this conſtitutes a particular trade in 
China. The natives uſe a diamond like a needle 
= to make ſmall holes in the body of the porcelain, 
T1 thro* which they put a ſlender piece of tin weir; 
and by that means render the porcelain fit for uſe, 
when at the ſame time the place where it was 
broken is hardly obſervable. 
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Whether the traditions of China derive their 
origin from Egypt. Whether the conqueſts of 
Sefeftris have been carried as far as China, 
The difference of the Egyptian hieroglyþphics | 
and the Chineſe characters. Whether there 
are ſlaves in China. The origin of the fa- 3 
meus fejirval of lanthorns. Cauſe of the fre- 5 

quent 'fa mines and burnings in China, 3 


Ome aſſert that moſt of the Chineſe traditions 
derive their origin from Egypt, and found 
their aſſertion on the hiſtory which informs us that 
Seſoſtris ſubJued the nations on the other ſide the 
Ganges, and advanced as far as the main ocean; that 
he might therefore have gone to China, and have 
eſtabliſhed ſome colonies there; and that this con- 
jecture may be confirmed, by an enumeration of 
ſeveral Chineſe cuſtoms, almoſt entirely conform - 
able to thoſe of the Egyptians. 

The hiſtorical facts which ſeem to deſtroy this 
conjecture are briefly thoſe : Seſoſtris the conque- 
ror reigned about fifteen centuries before Chritt. 
It appears pretty certain that he waged war againſt 
the Aſſyrians and Scythians, and that he ſubdued 
Phœnicia, Syria, and almoſtall Aſia Minor, The 
Greek hiſtorians inform us, that he was not nine years 

_ abſent from his ſtates, ard that he interrupted his 
conqueſts in order to return to them, becauſe his bro- 
ther Armais, to whom he had entruſted the govern- 
ment, wanted to take poſſeſſion of the throne. 
But is it equally certain that he carried his con- 
queſts as far as the Ganges, and that he there ſub- 
aued the nations, which he could not do till = | 

the 
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the expeditions we have related; that from the 
Ganges he paſſed to China, there eſtabliſhed co- 
lonies, and erected pillars as monuments of his 
victories, as we are told he every where did, and 
afterwards returned to Egypt to expel his brother? 
If all this is not impoſſible, it is at leaſt very hard 
to be believed ; for at that time the paſſage from 
the Indies to China, was much more impracticable 
than it is at preſent, eſpecially for an army. It is 
very uncertain whether the towns of Bochara and 
Samarcand, ſo uſcful to the c ravans, exiſted at 
that time; and whether there were other ſimilar 
places of retreſhment for merchants and travel- 
lers. le | 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that Seſoſtris only ſent 
a detachment of his army into China, to inform 
themſelves of the nature of the country, and the 
character of the inhabitants. But at that time, 
and even before, the entry of China was forbidden 
to all ſtrangers, except ambaſſadors, who were on- 
ly admitted with a ſmall retinue. The Chineſe 
treated them well, made preſents to them, and 
ſent them back to their frontiers, attended by 
a crowd of people, without ſuffering any of them 
to remain in China, or ſettle in it; and this cuſ- 
tom is ſtill obſerved to all people. 

Shall we ſay that Seſoſtris, whom nothing reſiſt- 
ed, and who thought himſelf maſter of the world, 
humbled himſelf ſo far as to ſend an ambaſſador to 
China, ſuppoſing he knew it? Would he not ra- 
ther have formed a deſign of entering it as a con- 
gueror ; and would he not have imagined that the 
Chineſe would give him as little trouble as the 
Indians? Of this we have not a word in the Chi- 
neſe hiſtory, tho” it ſpeaks of the irruptions which 
have been made by ſome more neighbouring na- 
Lions, among whom there might be ſome Egyp- 
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1 tians caſually mixed. It is probable, that at this 
{4K time the Egyptians and Chineſe had no knowledge 
Wu of each other; and that each of theſe two nations 
1 thought its own empire the firſt, or rather the 

1 only one in the world. 
1 The ſimilar cuſtoms of the two nations are only 
1 probabilities, which when compared ſcem to deſtroy 
Sa  cach other, | | 
10 We ſec, ſay ſome people, hieroglyphics in both 
3 nations. There is the ſame diviſion of tribes in 
1 China as in Egypt, the ſame attachment to ancient 
1 cuſtoms, the ſame reſpect to parents and old peo- 
44 ple, and the fame love for the ſciences, eſpecially 
1 aſtronomy. The feſtival of lanthorns in China, 
WT |! that of lamps in Egypt, the metempſychoſis, and 
5 10 | perhaps the perpetuity of trades, ſay they, are all 
„ circumſtances which prove a communication be- 
1 tween theſe two empires. 
1 It muſt be confeſſed that this b i is at firſt 
1 view ſomewhat ſtriking. and favours the commu— 
1 nication now mentioned. However, if we exa- 
08 mine matters narrowly and circumſtantially, we 
1 ſhall find that it does not prove the point intend- 
1 cd. Let us begin with the hieroglyphics. 
1 Theſe, according to the two Greek words of 
1 which the name is compounded, ſignify no more 
1 than certain ſacred ſymbols or figures, by which 
Bl | the Fgyptians uſed to repreſent the tenets of 
1 their religion and morality. Theſe were admired 
Wl | and greatly extolled by the Greeks. In imitation 
WH | bk the Greeks, many Europeans ſeeing them en- 


graved on beautiful pillars, have the more ealily 


* believed, that there was ſome latent myſtery in 
1 them which they could not comprehend. 
Fl | If, in theſe days when China was not known, 
14k we had accidentally got an inſcription in Chineſe 
1 characters, perhaps cheſe came would have 
+ „ Et; es been 


5 
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been equally admir'd, and ſome one or other of 


the literati, a ſet of men who pretend to be igno- 


rant of nothing, would have given a deſcription of 
it in his own manner. | 


Were the hieroglyphics of Egypt immoveable ? 


Was the meaning repreſented by them ſo fix*d that 
it could not be changed, but always ſignified the 
ſame thing? Were there no hieroglyphics but for 
the myſteries of religion? Were there not alſo 
ſome appropriated to ordinary uſes? When did 
the Egyptians begin to have them ? Theſe are all 
queſtions of which we are ignorant, but which yer 
ought to be known, before we can tell which of 
theſe two nations had the advantage of the diſ- 
coverics of the other. 


The Chineſe characters are but improperly 


hieroglyphics, and have not been inſtituted for re- 
ligious more than other uſes. They are arbitrary 
ſigns, which give us the idea of a thing, not by 
any relation they have with the thing ſignified, but 
becauſe it was intended that ſuch a ſign ſhould ſig- 
nify ſuch a thing, without any regard to the ſound; 
ſo that the different nations who afterwards uſed 


the Chineſe characters, as the Japonele, the Coreans, 


and the Tongkineſe, read them with the ſounds of 
their own particular languages, and affix the ſame 


ideas to them as the Chineſe do. | 
Thele ſigns are ſo arbitrary, that often their 


number of {trokes may be changed, and their ex- 


ternal configuration altered, without producing, 
any variation in the meaning and idea affix'd to 
them. Is this the caſe with the hicroglyphics of 


the Egyptians? Do the neighbouring nations uſe 
them? Had they any of them for all the uſes of 


civil life? Could the ſame hieroglyphic have 
different ſenſes according as it was differently uſed 
in diſcourſe, as happens to the Chineſe cha- 
racter ? | | 
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The Chineſe characters were invented by Tſang- 
Kkiai, who lived two thouſand years before Chriſt. 
Did the Egyptian hieroglyphics ſubſiſt at this time? 
Ihe only conjecture we can draw from circum- 
ſtances, is that the Egyptians and Chineſe having 
laid the foundations of two great monarchies, 
mult have had occaſion for ſigns and characters to 
write their laws and. govern the people, and that 
each monarchy muſt have invented ſome of its 
own. It was not neceſſary for this purpoſe that 
they ſhould communicate with each other. Do we 
not often ſee new inventions appear, almoſt at the 
fame time, in different parts of Europe? 
As for the perpetuity of trades, it never took 
place in China, On the contrary, there are very 
tew Chineſe who like to learn the trades of their 
fathers, and never any thing but neceſſity conſtrains 
them to it. As ſoon as they are maſters of a little 
money, they commence merchants, and ſome ot 
them even attempt to become petty mandarins. 
Neither ought the metempſycholis to enter into 


the parallel, ſince it is a doctrine of later times, q 
which has always been unknown in China; and . 
when attempts have been made to introduce it, it 
has conſtantly been rejected and anathematiſed, as F 
a kind of peitilence imported from the Indies. The | 4 


learned Chineſe have wrote numberleſs books 
againſt the abettors of this doctrine, which how- 
ever has ſpread conſiderably, eſpecially among the 
vulgar. We every where fee nothing but bonzes 
and pagods, which the preſent emperor has multi- 
- plied ſtill more than his predeceſſors. 2 
Let us proceed to the ſlaves or tribes ſaid to be 1 
at China. The following are the only circum. 
ftances which could give riſe to this error. 
There are in China perſons who are infamous, 


O originally, but by the profeſſion they exerciſe. | 3 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. 75 
Theſe cannot be received as mandarins, and the 
people contract no alliances with them; ſuch are 
the comedians who play upon the public theatres; 
the miniſters of debauchery; the corrupters of 
youth; jailors; and thoſe who in courts baſtinade 


criminals, when the ſentence of the judge orders 
it. Theſe people are not particular cantons. Tis 


miſery, and not birth, which engages them in theſe 
ſhameful profeſſions, and their deſcendants may 


forſake them, when they have wherewithal to live 


honourably. 
There is ſtill another kind of infamous Pg 


whom they call To-min. Theſe are only found ia 


| the province of Tchekiang, eſpecially in the town 


of Chao-hiing, where they are obliged to live in a 
ſtreet by themſelves. They are only permitted ra 
carry on the loweſt and moſt ignoble kind of bu- 
ſineſs, ſuch as that of ſelling frogs and ſugar'd 
cakes to children, and playing on the trumpet be- 
fore the dead, when they are carried to the grave. 


They are precluded from going to examinations. 


in order to take any higher degrees. When hard 
taſks are impoſed on the people of the town, they 
make theſe poor creatures perform them, becaule 
every one has a rignt to ule them ill with impunity. 
None of the reſt of the people contract alliances 
with them. Their wives have particular marks on 
their ſtalls to diſtinguiſh them from others. They 
are the only perſons who treat of marriages, and 


have acceſs to the ladies who have either ſons or 


daughters to diſpoſe of in marriage. They accom- 


. Pau the ſpouſe when ſhe goes to the huſband's 


ouſe. On this occaſion they gain more or leſs 


in proportion to their dexterity in concealing from 
the two parties (who never ſee each other till the 


wedding day) theſe faults which are not perceived 
at firſt ſight. 7 
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7⁵ Obſervations upon ASIA, 
of ſlavery, and people have been ſo much the 


more eaſily deceived in this reſpect, becauſe the 
_ Chriſtians of that city will not admit to baptiſm 


the To-min, whom they look upon as an infamous 


ſet of people, and with whom they will have no 
converiation. However, there is no abſolute ſlave- 
Ty in this, if we will but be at the pains to examine 
into the origin of this matter; for all agree, and 
even the inhabitants of the town of Koo-hing, that 
theſe To-min are the deſcendants of the principal 
nobility who lived near the end of the dynaſty of the 


Songs, whom the Guers deſtroy*d ; and becauſe theſe 


nobility gave the conquerors the greateſt trouble, 
and retus'd ſubjection, ſuch of them as ſurviv- 
ed the ſlaughter were condemn'd to live in Chao- 


hing, and in the mortifying ſtate in which they 


have remained ſince the beginning of the reign of 
Yong-tching, who in a declaration which he 
made againſt ſo odious a ſtatute, decreed, that the 
To-min ſhould be looked upon as his other ſub- 
Jets ; that they might be examined and take de- 
grees, in order to enjoy places, if any of them 
were capable of ſo doing. | 

This order was publiſhed every where, and met 
with no oppoſition except from the literati of Chao- 


hing, who cruelly made a part of their glory to 
conliſt in the oppreſſion of theſe miſerable creatures. 


They oppoſed the favour which was to be ſhewn 
them, and went in a tumultuous manner to make 
their complaints to the governor of the town, who 
found himſelf in great perplexity ; for when the re 
is a mutiny among the people, the governor is ſure 
to be diveſted of his authority, as a man who wants 
abilities to govern. He was upon his guard, how- 
ever, and hit upon a ftratagem which ſucceeded. 


He ſummonec the chiefs of the To- min oe 


BEES 


Tis true, that in all this there is ſome appearance 
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kis tribunal, and in magnificent terms repreſented 


to them the clemency of the emperor, and then 


added of his own accord, that there were condi- 
tions annexed to this bounty, the firſt of which was, 
that they ſhould no longer exerciſe their ordinary 
profeſſion. Upon this the poor creatures cried 


out, that in order to honour them they wanted to 


make them die of hunger ; ſince they had no other 
means of ſubſiſting, Difficulties were ſtarted on 
each ſide, and both ſeparated without coming to 
any concluſion. After this the richer ſort of the 
To-min quitted Chao-hing, and ſettled elſewhere. 
Some of them came to Peking and bore offices. 
The reſt gradually delivered themſelves from this 
ſlavery, | 5 
Another claſs of people, whom they call Kankia, 
is not much leſs contemptible. Theſe are the men 
who from the provinces bring to the capital, barks 
loaded with rice for the imperial magazines. The 
emperors Yuen firſt made this canal to tranſport 
rice and other things by water for the ſervice of 
the court. They looked upon the management of 
theſe barks as a hard and laborious employment, 
and therefore ſubjected thoſe to it, who for perſonal 
crimes had been condemn'd to baniſhment. Some 
were made captains of the barks, and others com- 
mon ſailors. They put them into theſe barks with 
their whole families, and they have no other houſe, 
whether the bark fails or lies at anchor. They 


are furniſhed with rice and every thing ne- 


ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. Many of them be- 
came rich, becauſe without paying either freight 
or duty, they put into their barks a great many 
commodities on their own account which they ſold 
at Peking. This practice laſted till it was proki- 
bited to take on board, either for themſelves or 
others, above an huadred weight, the cuſtom of 
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which they paid three or four times before they 
arrived at Peking. Thus the favour granted to 
them as well as the others, of being examined, 
coſts them dear, becauſe being poorer r than before, 
they cannot ſupport their children till they obtain 
tome degree. 


This is, no doubt, what has given occaſion to 


fay that there were claſſes of ſlaves in China: but 


if it was fo, we might in like manner ſay that per- 
ſons condemned to the gallies, or to exile, conſti- 
tute particular bodics of ſlaves. The reſt of the 
Chineſe have always been divided into men of let- 
ters, ſoldiers, merchants, and tradeſmen, as in 
other countries. 

We now come to conſider the feaſt of Ianthorns, ſo 
famous in China, and which may be compared with 
that held at Sais, from which it ſeems to have deriv- 
ed its origin; for the Chineſe feaſt is much more 
recent, at leaſt in point of fame, than that of 
Egypt recorded by Herodotus. The feaſt of 
lanthorns was inſtituted to congratulate the empe- 
rors, and afford the people a | pectacle in the be- 


ginning of cach year. A Chineſe author ſpeaks 


of it in the following manner: 
Under the emperor Youi-tong of the dynaſty of 
Tang, a certain man whoſe name was Poto aſk'd 


leave to light a hundred thouſand lanthorns in 
the night, on the 15th of the firſt moon. The 
emperor came out of his palace to be witneſs 


to the ſpectacle; and that the people might have 
the ſame diverſion, he ordered that the ports 
ſhould not be ſhut the whole night, and declared 
that every one might walk thro* all the ſtreets 
without any fear of being arreſted: In the fame book 
it is ſaid, that in the Year of Chriſt 950, the empire be- 
ing in a profound peace and the crop plentitul, the 
emperor deciced that the ear ſhould laſt till the 
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18th of the ſame month, in order to divert the 
literati and the people ; but after him thele diver- 
ſions were reduced to three days. This feaſt is ac- 
companied with ſeveral pieces of fire-works. 

The ſame author adds, that under the dynaſty 
of the Ycheou, they lighted lamps at the facr- 
fices offered to the Chan-bi, and that in the dy- 


_ naſty of Han when the ſect of To had penetrat- 


ed into the palace of the emperor, this prince or- 
dered lanthorns to be lighted, to render it more 
famous. 
There is another book which ang that under 
the dynaſty of the Tcheou, which laſted more than 
eight centuries, an emperor whoſe name is not 
mentioned, on the 13th of the firſt moon permit- 
ted people to come abroad into the ſtreets in the 


night; that is to ſay, continues the author, they 


lighted lanthorns. 
This is all we find concerning the feaſt of lant- 


horns. Tho' it is very old at China, it neverthe- 


leſs appears that it has not been celebrated under 
Youi-tſong. Let the world after this judge whe- 
ther the Chinefe or Egyptians had this feaſt firſt. 

As for the other reſemblances found between the 
two nations; ſuch as their inviolable attachment 
to ancient cuſtoms, the reſpect paid to parents, 
the laws, and old people, the love of arts and ſci- 
ences; we may reaſonably think of them in the 
following manner: 

Before the diſperſion of the nations, the three 
fons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, had 
learnt from their father, at leaſt by verbal inſtruc- 
tion, what related to the ſciences, and the doc- 
trine of morals, not to mention the knowledge 
they might receive before the deluge from thole 
who were elder, ſince they were married before 
they entered into the ark, Noah, no doubt, con- 

rigued. 
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80 Obſervations upon As IA, 
tinued to inſtruct them. If he had inclined to fa- 
vour one more than another, he would not have 
made choice of Cham, that wicked and accurſed 
lon from whom the Egyptians ſprung, but rather 
of Shem and Japheth, who were blefled of the 
Ford. This laſt and his deſcendants ſoon forgot 
the inſtructions they received; but it was not ſo 
with the deſcendants of Shem who peopled China. 
They ſoon formed a great empire, which they at- 
tempted to govern as if it had been a ſingle fami- 
Jy. This was the means of perpetuating the im- 
portant rules relating to morality and the other 
ſciences, which they had received from their an- 
ceſtors. 

The Egyptians were alſo among the firſt, or if 
we can believe them, abſolutely the firſt who form- 
ed an empire and cultivated the ſciences. They 
ſucceeded better than the Chineſe, becauſe, per- 
haps, they had finer geniuſes and greater applica- 
tion to ſtudy. But after all, it may be ſaid, that 
the Egyptians and Chineſe, without having any 
communication ſince their ſeparation, reſemble 
each other in a great many things, each having 
improved their ſtock drawn from the tame ſource, 
according to their diverſity of genius, which is ge- 
nerally very different among brothers, and {till 
more among their deſcendants. 

But it is aſtoniſhing that people ſhould com- 
pare the Chineſe with the Egyptians, in point of 
their reſpect to their parents and old people. Theſe 
laſt muſt therefore have had a great horror at of- 
fences committed againſt their parents. The dif- 
ference at preſent between theſe two nations, is, 
that in one this love of parents 1s almoſt extinct, 
whereas in the other it ſubſiſts in full force. What 
is now become of the Egyptians? Where are 


their laws, their ſciences, and cuſtoms ? Nothing 
now 


* 


8 * 
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now remains of their grandeur, but ſome rains and 
fone ſhattered pillars with their inſcriptions. Their 
conquerors have deſtroyed every thing, becauſe 
their kingdom was neithet large nor populous 
enough to ſtop the courfe of their conqueſts. 

China, fot a quite contrary reaſon; being ſeve- 
ral times conquered, has reduced its conquerors, 
by ſubjecting them to its own cuſtoms, and has ſo 


changed them, that in a ſhort time they were no 
longer known for ſtfangers. The conquerors of 


this nation have never been able to alter either its 


Character or language. They have not ſo much as 


had it in their power to introduce their own lan- 
guages into the cities where they held their 
courts. In a word, their deſcendants ate become 
Chinele; 5 ä ; 

The dynaſties of the Kin and the Yuen are 
ſenſible proofs of this, which is alſo confirmed 
by the Tartarian Mantcheous who are ftill upon 
the throne: They have only been able to change 
the form of the habits, and make their fubjects cut 
off their hair. Every thing elſe ſubſiſts in its for- 
mer ſtate; and tho” it is not much above a hundred 
years fince they became maſtets of China, they are 
already Chineſe in their morals, cuſtoms and ap- 
gage Nothing is ſpoken but Chineſe in Pe- 

ing, and in the houſes of the Mantechous. They 
are even obliged to ſend their children to ſchool to 


learn to read and write the Tartar language, that 
they may have places in the judicatories where 


both 1 are uſed; and in the provinces no 
one can ſpeak the Mantecheu language. 

But from which of the ſons of Shem did the 
Chinefe derive their origin? Tis highly probable 


that it was from Jectan, the younger brother of 
Phaleg, both the ſons of Heber. This opinion is 


ſupported by the following reaſons. 
Voi. k . G ä 
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1.15 fa Obſervations upon ASA, 
3 Firſt, the ſcripture after the enumeration of the 
100 thirteen children of Jectan, ſays * And their 
1 ** dwelling was from Meſha, as thou goeſt unto Se- 
1 ** phar, a mountain of the eaſt.” The country 
1 which they inhabited extended from the ſkirts of 
„ Meſna as far as Sephar, which is a mountain lying 
1 in the eaſt. Mount Sephar is in Arabia, as is ge- 
1 nerally granted. It is by no means one of theſe 
bn, mountains which form mount Imaus, whoſe 
Wt” ſouthern extremity in the Thibet is called Can- 
1 tiſſas. Another part whence Ganges takes its 
Wt: ſource is called Lanquer. The northern parts as 
1 far as Tartary are called Belgians, and at preſent 
PAY Althai. Theſe are the paſlages to China, which 
1 were not known to Jectan. Thefe names are po- 
1 ſterior to thoſe who firſt inhabited the moun- 
44 The ſecond reaſon is, that the emperor Yao is 
17 alſo by the Chineſe called Yao-tang, a name which 
4/44 very much reſembles Jean, by whom, or his 
1455 children, China moſt certainly was peopled. | 
1 But from which ever of the ſons of Shem the 
144 Chineſe are deſcended, it is plain that on entering 
„ China, they ſhut the doors behind them, and have 
414 ever ſince been very careful not to 1 75 them, ex- 
15 4 cept to foreign ambaſſadors. It is ſurpriſing that 
M their neighbours on the eaſt from Thibet in go- 
„ ing north as far as Chamo, who are alſo the deſcen- 
— "BY dants of Shem, ſhould be ſo different from the 
1 Chineſe in diſpoſitions, language, features of the 
1 face, and ſhape of the body. 
{Ti The Tartars are brutal, ignorant .and deceitful, 
— three very bad qualities, but rare among the Chineſe. 
'44 When any of them come to Peking, if a perſon 
1 aſks the Chineſe whence this difference proceeds, 
9 they anſwer chont-ton cache; that is, from fire 
„ | and 
1 | Gen. x. 30, 8 
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and water, or from the nature of the country which 


produces this change both in the body and mind of 
its inabiesst . | as 
We ſhall now ſpeak of the famines ſo frequent 
at China. How can it be, ſome may ſay, that a 
laborious, ſober, and induſtrious people, livingin 
the moſt beautiful and fertile country in the world, 
and governed by the wiſeſt princes, ſhould be ſo 
often ſubject to famines, while we ſee barren coun- 


tries inhabited by people who want many of theſe 
advantages, which rarely or never feel the 


ſhocks of famine? | 
To anſwer this objection, it will be ſufficient to 


make the following obſervations. In a time of fa- 


mine China can receive no aſſiſtance from her neigh- 


bours, but is on the contrary obliged to ſupply 
them. Beginning at the province of Yun-nan, and 


paſſing to the north thro* the provinces of Koer- 


tcheou, Se- tchuen, and Chenſi, as far as the great 
wall, we find nothing but dreadful mountains, in- 
habited for the moſt part by ſavages, who have 
their own chiefs and laws, and ſpeak a different 
language. They often make incurſions into the 


low countries, and lay vaſt tracks of it deſolate, 
but have never yet been ſubdued. | 


To the north of China are the Mongals, a nation 
indeed ſubjected ro China, but naturally ſo lazy, 
that they only ſow millet for their own ſup- 
yup Their flocks ſupply them with their other 


00d, | | 
To the north-eaſt is the province of Leao-tong. 


It is very fertile, but ſo far diſtant from Peking, 
that its produce cannot be eaſily tranſported thi- 
ther, and this is even impracticable in the winter 
ſeaſon. ee, ee 
Corea furniſhes no grains to China. The pro- 
vinces of Kiang-naro and Tche-kiang have the ſea 
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on the eaſt, and are three or four days journey 
diſtant from Japan. However, none of their vef- 
ſels go thither for proviſions, either becauſe Japan 
is already ſo $ that it has none to ſpare, or 
becauſe after its gates are ſhut, they would be expoſ- 
ed to too many dangers. 

The province of Foukien on the ſouth, borders 
on the ſea, and oppoſite to it is the iſland of For- 


moſa, of which only a part belongs to China, 
which muſt ſupply it with proviſions, when it ſuf- 


fers famine. . 


The province of Quang- -tong has nothing on 
the fouth, but the ſea, and uncultivated land; ſo 


that in running thro? all the provinces of China, 
we muſt ſee, that ſhe herſelf is obliged to fupport 


her numberleſs crowd of inhabitants. 

When the crop fails in one province, or one 
part of a province, by drought, or ſome ſudden in- 
undation, the great mandarins have recourſe to 
the public granaries, but finding them empty, they 
draw informations, tho? very unwillingly, becauſe 
they. carry bad news. Theſe informations or me- 


morials, when ſent- to Peking, paſs thro” many 


hands, fo that they do not reach the emperor till 


after ſome days. He then orders the grandees to 


aſſemble, and deliberate on the means of relieving 
the miſery of the diſtreſſed. On this occaſion he 


makes very fine ſpeeches, after which the court 


comes to a reſolution. They nominate mandarins 


to go to the relief of the afflicted provinces. If. 
diſpatch is required they fuürniſſi them with poſt- 


horſes and bear their expences. If they get no 
horſes, they go at their own expence, in which 
eaſe they demand time to prepare tor their depar- 
ture. After a great many delays, they ſet out; 


but the diſtreſſed may die of hunger before they 
If 


receive any ſuccour. 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. 85 
If the public granaries are often empty, this 
happens, becauſe the great mandarins who have 
the care of them, entruſt the keeping of them to 
true harpies, who are like hungry wolves guard- 


ing a ſheep-fold. Theſe villains uſe a thouſand 


artifices-to rob and plunder, by which means a 
famine happens. The public granaries are almoſt 
entirely pillaged. The mandarins and ſubaltern 
officers are puniſhed ; but this does not remedy the 
preſent evil. The people wait hope, and die with- 
out relief. | e | 
The ſecond cauſe of famine is, that they do not 
manage their grains well, but conſume great quan- 


tities of them in making wine, aqua-vitæ and ar- 


rack. 3 | 

The famine is not the only inconveniency at- 
tending this preparation of arrack. It is alſo the 
moſt common cauſe of the frequent conflagrations 
which happen in the cities of china, and eſpecially 
in Peking. The Chineſe neither drink wine nor 
arrack, till they have warmed them, They uſe 
theſe liquors, eſpecially at night when going to 


bed, eſpecially merchants, tradeſmen, and ſol- 
diers. Every one has in his bed-chamber a furnace 


with a fire of charcoal, with which they boil their 
rice and tea, and at the ſame warm the alcove of 
bricks in which they lie. On the - ſame furnace 
they warm this ſort of drink, eating ſalted herbs 
with it, ſo that they get themſelves intoxicated at 
a ſmall expence. If thro* careleſſneſs, or intoxi- 
cation, they let any of the arrack fall on the fire, 
the flame ſoon reaches the roof, which is only made 
of oſier matts, or of paper, and is no more than 
three or four feet higher than a man's head. On 
this occaſion the whole chamber is inſtantly on 
fire; and becauſe the ſhops where the merchants 
lie, and moſt of the other houſes are not ſeparated 
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86 Obſervations upon As IA, 
from each other by thick walls; and becauſe the 
beams are often faſtened together, the fire ſpreads 


with rapidity, and does great damage before it can 
be extinguiſhed. | 


CHAP. VL 


 Charager of the Chiriguanes, diſpoſition of their 


towns, their ornaments, their apparel, mar- 
riages, cuſtoms at the birth of their children, 


their ceremonies with the dead, their opi- 


nion concerning the ſtate of the ſoul, when 


ſeparated from the body. 


HE towns of the people of South America 

are diſpoſed in form of a circle, in the cen- 
ter of which is the capital. They are very ſub- 
ject to get intoxicated by a very ſtrong liquor 
which their women prepare. They acknowledge 
no deity. When they are in their own houſes 
they often go quite naked. They have, how- 
ever, coverings of leather, which they moſt gene- 
rally carry on their arms. When they travel they 
put on this covering to defend themſelves from 
thorns, of which their foreſts are full. 

Their women only cover themſelves with ſome 
old rags, which hang down from their waſte to 
their knees. Their hair is long and beautiful. 
On their heads they wear a kind of crown, which 
has a pretty good air. They generally paint their 


faces of a fire colour, and all the reſt of their bo- 


dies, when there 13 any feaſt where they are to get 


drunk. The men only mark ſome lines of the 


ſame 
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ſame colour on their faces, to which they add 
| ſome large black ſtrokes. When both men and 
women are painted in this manner they have a ter- 
rible air. The women pierce their inferior lip, 
and hang to it a ſmall N of braſs, filver, or 
tranſparent reſin. 
Boys and girls have not the leaſt clothing till 
they are twelve years old, and this cuſtom is uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed thro' all South-America. Their 
arms are ſpears, bows and arrows, which the wo- 
men manage as dexterouſly as the men. 

Their marriages, if they may be ſo call'd, RET 
nothing certain. A huſband quits his wife when 
he pleaſes. Hence it is that they have children in 
almoſt all the towns. In ſome they marry for two 
years, after which they go and marry in another. 

The pretended marriage is made without much 
ceremony. When a man wants a woman for his 
wife, he endeavours to gain her affection, he re- 
gales her for ſome time with fruits of his own 
growth, and with fowls he has taken in hunting, 
after which he lays a bundle of wood before her 

door. If ſhe takes it in, the marriage is concluded, 
but if ſhe does not, he muſt ſeek for another. 

They have no other phyſicians than one or two 
of the oldeſt men in the town. The whole know- 
ledge of theſe pretended phyſicians conſiſts in 

= whiſtling round the 285 to baniſh the dif- 
"8 eaſe. 
E: When a girl arrives at a certain age they oblige 
her to remain in her hamock, which they ſuſ- 
pend at the end of the cortage. The ſecond 
month they lower the hamock half way, and the 
third month old women enter the cottage armed 
with batons. They run up and down ftriking 
every thing they find,and purſuing, as they ſay, the 
ſnake which ſtung the girl, till at laſt one of them 
64 concludes 
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88 un ufon Ara, , 
concludes this farce by ſaying that ſhe has Killed 


the ſnake. 


When a woman brings a child into the Noted | 


it is cuſtomary for the huſband to obſerve ſo rigi 

an abſtinence ſor three or four days, that he is not 
ſo much as permitted to drink. They do not a- 
bandon their dead, as the other barbarous nations 
do. When any of their family dies they put him 
in an carthen veſſel proportioned to the bulk of 


the carcaſs, and inter him near their own cottage. 


For this reaſon, all round theſe cottages we ſee 
heaps of earth raiſed in proportion to the number 
of veſſels which have been interr'd in them. 


The women bewail the dead thrice a day, in the 


morning, at noon, and in the evening. This ce- 
remony laſts for ſeveral months, or as long as they 
plcaſe. This ſort of lamentation begins as ſoon as 
the diſeaſe is thought dangerous. Three or four 
women ſurround the patient s bed, and utter the 


moſt dreadful cries and howlings. The patient 


would rather have his head broke than not be be- 
wailed in this manner; for if they failed in per- 


forming this ceremony, it would be an infallible 


ſign that he i is not beloved. They believe the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, without knowing what be- 
comes of it after its ſeparation from the body. 
They imagine that it wanders up and down in the 
woods round their towns, where they go to ſeck it 
every morning, till not finding it they deſiſt from 
their uſeleſs labour. | 

They draw bad omens from the ſong of certain 


birds, eſpecially of one of a cineritious colour, 
which is no larger than a ſparrow. If, after they 


are ſet out on a journey, they hear it ſing, they 
go no farther, but return home directly. 

The magicians and ſorcerers who make fortun 
atnong the other ſavages, are among them abhor' 9 


CHAP, 


AFRICA, and AMERICA, tg 


Of the ifle of Tſong-ming ; the fruits which grow 
in it; the method of cultivating the rice; the 
crop of cotton, how 1t 1s prepared 3 2 Parti- 
cular kind of earth whence they take their 
ſalt ; the manner of obtaining this ſalt fram 
the earth; the character of theſe anders. 


HE. iſland of Tſong-ming in the pravince 
of Nangking, from which it is only ſepa- 
rated towards the welt by a branch of the ſea, not 
more than five or ſix leagyes broad, is ſituated in 
the thirty-third degree of north latitude. | 
The manner in which this ifland began ta be 
peopled, is not very much to its honqur. It was 
formerly a ſavage and deſart country, all covered 
with briars. They ſent thither all the robbers and 
profligate wretches, of whom they wanted to purge 
the empire. The firſt people ſent thither were ob- 
liged either to die of hunger, or to draw their 
aliments from the hoſom of the earth. The delire 
of living rendered them active and induftrious. 
They improved this uncultivated land, tore up 
the uſeleſs plants, and ſowing the few grains they 
had brought with them, they were not long befare 
they reaped the fruit of their labours. In a few 
years 2 great part of the ground which they had 
cultivated became fo fertile, that it furniſhed them 

with plenty of neceſſaries. | | 
This induced ſome Chineſe families, who cauld 
hardly ſubſiſt on the continent, to come to a coun» 
try, the culture of which would releaſe them from 
the extreme indigence in which they were. They 
5 there- 
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therefore tranſported themſelves into this iſland, 


and divided the whole ground among them; but 


finding that they could not improve it all, they 
ſent for other families from the continent. Tliey 


granted them for ever a part of the ground, on 


condition, however, that they ſhould every year 


pay them in different commodities, a rent pro- 


portioned to their crop. 

The iſland of Tſong- ming was not then ſo 
large as it is now. In proceſs of time ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands being united to it, form'd one continued 
track about twenty leagues long, and five or ſix 


broad. 5 | 
There is but one town in the whole country, 


which is of the third order, when compared with- 


the other towns of the empire. The country is 
divided by an infinite number of canals, which 
receive the rain-water, and convey it to the ſea. 
The land is even, and free from mountains. The 
canals are fenced by very high banks, to ſecure the 
fields againſt inundations. 
The air of the country is temperate and whol- 
ſome, tho? the rains, which fall plentifully, eſpeci- 
ally in the ſpring and middle of the ſummer, ren- 
der it very moiſt, The exceſſive cold does not laſt 
there above twelve days, but the intenſe heat con- 


tinues two months, and would be intolerable, if it 


was not moderated by rains, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. Twice or thrice a year there 
come terrible hurricanes from the north-eaſt, 
which overthrow every thing. Ia other reſpects the 
country is very agreeable, The multitude of houſes 
ſcatter*'d up and down the fields preſents us with a 
moſt charming ſpectacle. Here and there we ſee 
large villages full of the ſhops of merchants, who 
enjoy abundance of every thing. 


Be- | 
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Beſides, between every village there are as many 
houſes ſcatter'd up and down, as there are families 
employed at work. The high roads, which are 
narrow, becauſe the inhabitants are ſparing of their 
ground, are full of ſmall ſhops on each ſide, to 
ſupply travellers with neceſſaries. Strangers are 
ready to imagine, that almoſt ali the beſt cultivated 
parts of the iſland make but one continued city of 
an immenſe extent. | . 516 Gong 124 


But what appears aſtoniſhing is, how the num 


berleſs multitude of the inhabitants of this iſland ſub- 
ſiſts. Geeſe, ducks and fowls, are the moſt com- 
mon food. In winter the ſea-coaſts are all cover'd 
with wild ducks, which they take in gins. They 
have a large quantity of oxen, which only ſerve 
for labour, and are io tractable, that a child can 
lead them where he pleales. -— | 
The ſoil produces few fruits, and of theſe the 
beſt is the ſetſe, which is as large as our apples. 
We there find water melons, which are red, and 
full of afreſh and ſweet water. The ſoil produces 
no vines, but the whole iſland has plenty of wine. 
The inhabitants have found rhe ſecret of making very 
good wine of a kind of rice differentfrom that which 
they uſe for food. They make this wine in the 


: 


following manner: They leave the rice to ſoak in 


water, with ſome other ingredients, for -twenty, 
and ſometimes for thirty days; after which they boil 
the whole. When it is fermented, it is covered 
with a volatile froth, very like that of our new 
wines. Under this froth is a very pure wine, 


which when rack*d, is poured into well varniſhed 


earthen veſſels. Of the lye they make a brandy al- 
moſt as ſtrong as that of France. 


Tho' the ſituation of the iſland would make 


ſtrangers think that almoſt all its inhabitants were 
wt | ſiſhermen, 
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92 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
faſhermen, yet there are very few of them ſuch by 
profeſſion. They have all kinds of fiſh, and an in- 


_ credible number of {mall veſſels come loaded with 


them at ſeveral ſeaſons of the year. 

One of the fiſh which the Chineſe moſt eſteem, 
and which weighs about forty pounds, is by them 
called Encunvaſſe. They call it ſo, becauſe it has 
on its back, belly, and two ſides, a range of cut- 
ting ſcales, placed in a right line, and laid over 
each other, almoſt like the tiles of a houſe. It is 


an excellent fiſh, of a whitiſh colour, and in taſte 


reſembles veal. 
When the weather is ſerene, they catch another 


very delicious fiſh, which they call the meal-fiſh, 
on account of its extreme whiteneſs. Its black 
eye-balls ſeem to be ſet in two ſmall and ſhining 


Circles of ſilver. 
This fiſhing is hardly « over till large veſſels come 


from the province of Tche-kiang, loaded with 


another kind of freſh fiſh, which they call the yel- 


low fiſh on account of its colour; it reſembles the 
cod of Newfoundland. 


However great the fiſh-trade of the iſland i is, It 


would not be ſufficient for the ſupport of the inha- 


bitants, unleſs a prodigious quantity of ſalt- fiſn 
were brought from the ſea-coaſts, between the 
mouth of the Kiang, and the province of Chan- 
ron 
The ſoil is not the ſame in all the iſland. There 
are three kinds of it very different from each other. 
The firſt lies towards the north, and is quite uncul- 
tivated. The ſhrubs, which grow there ſponta- 
neouſly, are of conſiderable value : ſome of them 
are uſed in building the country-houſes, and the 
reſt ſerves as firing, not only to all the country, 
but: 
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but alſo to ſome of the coaſts adjacent to the con- 
tinent. N 

The ſecond kind of ſoil is that which from the 
former extends to the ſea on the ſouth. The iſland- 
ers in this have every year two crops; the one of 
grain, which in general is in the month of May; 
the other is of rice or cotton, the former in Sep- 


tember, and the latter a little after. Their grains 


are wheat, barley, and a kind of bearded corn, 
which, tho' like rye, is nevertheleſs of a different 
nature. . ts 
The culture of the rice is the moſt troubleſome. 
From the beginning of June they cover their fields 


with the water of the canals, which are very nume 


rous. For this purpoſe they uſe certain machines 
like thoſe employed in Europe for draining mar- 
thy grounds, or emptying ponds. They till the 
land three different times ſucceſſively, with their 
feet conſtantly under water. Then they break the 
clods of earth with à mattock ; and by a wooden 
machine, on which a man ſtands upright, and 
which is drawn by an ox, they level the ground ſo 


as to make the water at an equal height in all parts 


of it. Then they pull up the rice, which a 


month before they had ſown very thick in another 


canton, and tranſplant. it more regularly into the 
ground thus prepared. When the rice begins to 
appear, they are very careful to pull up the weeds, 
which might choak it. In great droughts they 
endeavour that their fields ſhould be covered with 
the waters of the ſea, which fills their canals, What 
is ſurpriſing is, that theſe waters which are ſalt all 
the reſt of the year, become ſweet and proper to 
fertiliſe the land at the very time when the inhabi- 


tants intend to till it. 
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94 - . Obſervations upon As rA, 
Their method of clearing the rice of its huſks, is 
very ſingular. It grows with a hard and rough 
Akin, like that of bartey. When it is in this ſtate, 
they boil it gently-in water, dry it in the fun, and 4 
unhuſk it at ſeveral times. The firſt time they 4 
take off the coarſe ſkin, and the ſecond the red 
pellicle, which differs in colour according to the 
kind of rice, of which there are more than thirty 
ſorts. Their rice is not far inacious and broken, 
like that of Europe, but very beautiful and whole. 
The crop of cotton requires leſs trouble and fatigue 
than that of rice. The very day they cut down 
their corn, they ſow the cotton in the ſame field, and 
turn the ſurface of the earth over it with a rake. 
When this earth is moiſtened by the rain or dew, 
there gradually riſes a ſhrub about two feet high. 
The flowers which appear about the beginning or 
middle of Auguſt, are generally yellow, and ſome- 
times red. The flower is ſucceeded by a bud, 
which is of the form of a gooſeberry, and as large 
as a nut. When this bud is forty days old, it 
opens of itſelf; and being ſplit in three different 
parts, contains three ſmall parcels of cotton ex- 
tremely white, and of the ſame form with the 
cods of ſilk-worms. Theſe parcels are fix'd to the 
bottom of the open huſk, and contain the ſeed for 
the following year. It is then time to reap the har- 
veſt, but when the weather is good, they leave the 
fruit expoſed to the ſun for two or three days, be- 5 
cauſe the heat inflates ir, and renders it more va- 5 
As all the fibres of the cotton are ſtrongly adhe- 5 
rent to the ſceds which they include, the natives 
uſe a wheel to ſeparate them. This wheel has two 
very ſmooth rollers, the one of wood and the 
other of iron, about a foot long and an inch thick. 
They are fo applied to each other, that there appears KM 
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no-diſtance between them. While one hand moves 
the firſt of theſe rollers, and the foot the ſecond, 
the other hand applies the cotton to them, which 
is ſeparated by this motion, and paſſes from one 
fide, while the ſeed remains bare on the other. 
They then card and fpin the cotton, in order to 
make ſtuffs of it. | - 1 | 

There is a third kind of ſoil, which, tha* ap- 
parently barren, is yet more profitable than the 
reſt. It is a kind of pinguous earth meaſured out 
in ſeveral cantons of the northern part of the iſland. 
They obtain ſuch a quantity of ſalt from it, as 
not only ſupplies the whole iſland, but alſo the in- 
habirants of the continent, who come for it ſecretly 


in the night time. They purchaſe it at a ſmall 
price, on account of the riſques they run; for if 


they are caught by the mandarins, their boats and 
ſalts are confiſcated, and themſelves condemned to 
work in the gallies four or five years. | | 


It is not eaſy to explain how certain portions of 


earth diſperſed thro? a whole country, ſhould be ſo 


full of ſalt as not to produce a ſingle herb, 


while other portions juſt contiguous to them, pro- 
duce abundance of corn and cotton. It often hap- 

pens that theſe laſt portions are filled with ſalt, 
while the former become proper to be ſown with 
cotton or corn. This is one of the ſecrets of na- 
ture, which the human mind in vain attempts to 
penetrate. | EE | 

They obtain the ſalt from this earth in the fol- 
lowing manner. They firſt make the earth ſmooth 
as a glaſs, and then raiſe it in ſloping ridges, in 
order to hinder the water from remaining on it. 
When the ſun has dried the ſurface of it, and when 

it appears all white with the particles of ſalt, they 


raiſe it in ſmall heaps, which they beat cloſe on all 


fades, to hinder the rain from entering into them. 
| | . Then 
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66 Obferwations upon ASIA, ” 
Theti they ſpread this eatth upon large planks 
_ witlya gentle declivity, and which have lips three 


or four inches high. Then they pour a certain 


quantity of fteſh Water upon it, which penetrating 


thro* the whible carries along with it all the par- 
ticles of the ſalt into a large earthen veſſel, int 
which it falls drop hy drop, thto* a ſmall canal 
made on purpoſe. „ SW 


The earth thus purgd does not; on that account, 


becotne uſeleſs. They put it by, and when it is 


dty chey reduce it to powder, which they ſpread 
n the ground whence they mall ir ii ag 


or eight days it is mixed with an infinite num- 


Ber of particles of ſalt,” which they collect in the 
fare manner. | 55 
While the men are thus at work in the fields, 
the women and children are employed in cottages 
built on the ſpot, in boiling the ſalt waters. They 
ut them into very large and deep iron baſons, 
which are placed upon an earthen furnace fo pre- 
pared, that the flame may be equally diſtributed 


to all the. baſons, and exhaled in ſmoke thro' a 


Jong vent built like a chimney at the extremity 
of the furnace. When theſe waters have boiled 
forme time, they are inſpiſſated, and gradually 
changed into a very white ſalt, which they ſtir con- 
fantly with an iron ſpatula, till it is entirely dry. 
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CHAP, VIII. 
Of the arts and the medicine of the Indians. 


A TO nation equals the Indians in what relates 


to the mechanic arts. Their tradeſmen 
have a ſurpriſing ſkill and dexterity, and are 
particularly excellent at making ſtuffs ſo fine, that 
very broad and long pieces of them can be drawn 


thro? an ordinary gold ring. 


If we tear a piece of muſlin and. give it to. be 
mended by the Indian fine-drawers, it is impoſ- 
ſible to diſcover where it has been join'd. They 
ſo dexterouſly unite the picces of an earthen or por- 
celain veſſel, that we cannot perceive where they 
have been broken. G 7 | 

The goldſmiths work in filigrin with incredible 
neatneſs, and perfectly imitate the European works, 


tho” their forge and other utenſils for that purpoſe, 


coſt them no more than a crown. | 
The loom which the weavers uſe coſts no more, 
and with this loom we may ſee them at work in 


beautiful ſtuffs ſo much ſought after by all the 
world. | 
They have no need of wine to make brandy ; 
for they make it of ſyrup, ſugar, ſome barks, and 
ſome roots. This brandy is as ſtrong, and burns 
better than that of Europe a Jul 
They paint flowers, and gild very well upon 


| glaſs. We cannot help admiring ſome of their 


veſſels proper for cooling water, and which are 
no thicker than two leaves of paper paſted toge- 
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their courts, or on the road ſides, weaving thoſe 
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The Indian boat- men row in a different manner 


from the Europeans. They tug at the oar with 
their feet, while their hands ſerve them as a rud- 
or. - 

The liquor which their dyers uſe loſes nothing 
of its colour in the lie. 

The European labourers prick their oxen with 
goads, in order to make them mend their pace, 
whereas the Indians only twiſt their tails. F 
animals are ſo tractable that they are taught to lie 
down and riſe up, in order to receive or eie 
burdens. 

In the Indies they uſe a hand-mill which cofts no 
more than ſixpence, for breaking the ſugar- canes. 

A miller forms his ſtone himſelf with lack and 


emril, A maſon paves the place where the. 


meal is received, with a kind of cement which he 


makes of brick-duſt and lime; and this pavement 


ſeems to be one ſingle ſtone much harder than 
freeſtone. | 
They make fire-vents ſometimes forty feet long, 
eight broad, and four or five inches thick, which 
they fix to the wall only on one ſide, without any 


other ſupport. 
It is with a line of feveral knots that their pi- 


lots make their ſoundings. They put one end of 
this between their teeth, and by means of a 
piece of wood fixed to the cord they eaſily ob- 


ſerve the tail of the leſſer bear, which is mer 


_ called the north or polar ſtar. 
The lime is generally made with bali 
That prepared with ſnail- nails is uſed in whiten- 


ing the houſes; and that prepared of ſtone is 
chew'd with beet leaves. Some of the Indians uſe 
a quantity as large as an egg of this every day.; 
The butter is made in the firſt veſſel that comes 
to hand. They ſplit a piece of wood into four, and 


extend it in proportion to the veſſel where” the milk 
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is, after which they turn it in different directions 
by means of a cord fix'd to it: and in a ſhort time 


the butter is made. 


The people who ſell the butter have the art of 
making it paſs for freſh, when it is old and ſmells _ 


rancid. For this purpoſe they melt it, throw ſour 


and coagulated milk into it, and eight hours after 
take it out in lumps, which they pals thro” a linen 


cloth. 
The chymiſts employ the firſt pot they find, to 


revivify cinnabar and other preparations of mer- 
cury, which they do in a very {imple manner. 


They eaſily reduce all metals into powder, and 
greatly eſteem talc and yellow copper, which, as 
they ſay, conſume the moſt viſcid humours, and 
remove the greateſt obſtructions. _ 

The phyſicians are more reſerved than thoſe of 


Europe in the uſe of ſulphur, which they correct 


with butter. They alſo make a broth with long 

pper, and boil the Indian pine apples in milk. 
They with ſucceſs employ againſt all fevers, hen- 
bane corrected in cows urine, and orpiment cor- 
rected in lemon juice. | Wh 

A phyſician is not admitted to preſcribe to a pa- 
tient, till he finds out his diſorder, and the hu- 
mour which predominates in him, which he eaſily 
knows by feeling the pulſe. SY 

The principal diſeaſes which reign in the Indies 
are firft, the cholera morbus. The meihcd em- 
ployed for the cure of this diſorder conſiſts in keep- 
ing all drink from the patient, aud burning the 
ſoals of his feet. 2dly, The lethargy, which they 
cure by putting pepper beat with vinegar into the 


Wo" 


eyes. 3dly, An obſtruction of the ſp'cen, which has 


no other ſpecific but the 7 5 of the Indian devo- 
I 


tees. They make a ſmall inciſion over the ſpleen, 
and then inſert a long needle between the fleſn and 
2 kin. 
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ſkin. From this inciſion, by ſucking thro? a horn 


pipe, they obtain a certain pinguous matter which 

reſembles pus. | | | 
Moſt of their phyſicians havea cuſtom of throw- 

ing a drop of oil into the patient's urine. If it 


ſpreads, they ſay that this is a mark that he is too, 


hot internally, if on the contrary it remains whole, 
it is a ſign that he is defective in heat. 

The common people have very ſimple reme- 
dies. For the megrim, they uſe the powder of 
the dried bark of the pomegranet pounded with 
four grains of pepper in the form of tobacco. For 
the common head-ach, they ſmell to a mixture of 
aromatic ſalt, quick lime and water. Theſe ver- 
tigos, which proceed from a cold and groſs blood, 


are cured by drinking wine in which ſome grains 


of incenſe have been ſteeped. For a deafneſs which 
proceeds from a redundancy of cold humours, they 


drop lemon juice into the ear. When the brain 


is loaded and obſtructed with phlegm, they ſmel! 
to the powder of black cumin. For the tooth- ach, 


a paſte made of the crumbs of bread, and of the 


ſeeds of ſtramonia applied to the aggrieved tooth, 
numbs it ſo as to remove the pain. They order a 


deer labouring under an hæmorrhage to ſmell to 


everfeu or bruis'd worm- wood. For the heart · burn 
and ſpitting of blood, they cover a giramont (an In- 
dian fruit of the form, of a gourd and taſte of acitron) 
with a paſtewhich they bake in the oven, and drink 
the water which comes from it. For the flatulent and 

ituitous colic they give four ſpoonfuls of water, 
Poibd to two with aniſe and ginger. They alſo 
bruiſe a raw onion with ginger, and apply it to the 
part where they feel the pain. For the lientery they 
roaſt a head of garlick under the aſhes, and when 
going to bed put it into their mouths to ſuck out 
the juice of it. They ule the juice of cucumber 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. Ion 
leaves bruiſed for purging and vomiting. A dif- 


ficulty of making water is cured by a ſpoonful 


of oil of olives well mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. For fluxes they roaſt ſome white cumin, 


and a little bruis'd ginger, which they ſwallow 


with ſugar. They cure the fevers which begin 


with ſhiverings, by making the patient take three 


large pills of ginger, cumin, and black pepper, be- 


| fore the paroxyſm. For tertian fevers they make 
him take for three days three ſpoonfuls of teu- 


crium, or the greater germainder, with a little ſalt 


and ginger. 
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The majeſiy and energy of the language of the 


Guaranis ; the character of that nation; a 


deſcription of the animals found in their coun- 


try, and eſpecially of a fingular inſet. 


* form a judgment of the majeſty and energy 
1 of the language of the Guaranis, a people of 
South-America, it is ſufficient to tell the reader, 
that every word of it is an exact definition, which 
explains the nature of the thing to be expreſſed, 
and conveys a clear and diſtinct idea of it. In 
point of nobility and harmony it yields to none of 
thoſe ſpoken in Europe; beſides it has many 
charms and delicacies; but they require a great 
many years application to become perfectly ac- 
quainted with them. ; 

The nation of the Indian Guaranis is divided 


into thirty cantons, in which there are more 
than a hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. 
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This country is infeſted with wild bcaſts, and ef) 


cially tygers. Here we find various ſorts of ſer- 
pents, and an infinite number of inſe*s not known 
in Europe. Among theſe inſects, there is a par- 
ticular one which the Spaniards call pique and the 
Indians tung. it is no longer than a fmall flea, 
and inſinuates itſelf between the ſkin and the 


fleſh, eſpecially under the nails, and in parts 


where there is any callus. There it forms a neſt 
and leaves its eggs. If this neſt is not quick- 
ly diſlodged, it ſpreads itſelf on all ſides, and pro- 
duces the moſt terrible effects in the part where it 
is lodg'd; ſo that a perſon finds himſelf all of a 


ſudden deprived of the uſe of his hands or feet, ac- 
cording to the part where the inſect is ſituated. The 


remedy is gradually to reach its ſeat with the point 
of a pin, and extract it entirely, otherwiſe there is 


danger of the wound's becoming putrid. 
Birds are here very numerous, and widely diffe- 
rent from thoſe of Europe. There are in this coun- 


try more than twenty kinds of ſparrows, the fargeſt 
of which is no bigger than the ſmalleſt of ours. 
Their note is nearly like that of the linnet. They are 


green and blue, and ſo eaſily tamed, that in eight 


days after they are taken, they come and perch on 


the finger of any one who calls them. 


'Tis principally in the marſhes that we fee birds 
of all Kinds, which ſurprize by the variety of their 
colours, and the diverſity of their beaks, which 
are of a ſingular form. Birds of prey likewiſe a- 


bound here, and ſome of them are of an enormous 
ſize. ö 
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- Qf the pintade, whether it is di eren from the 


ed and made only one ſpecies of them. Others, 


this queſtion is founded, This author, in the 3d 


„ meleagrides appellant Greci. He noviſſimæ, 
in triclinium ganearum introierunt e culinä, 
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HA Px 


meleagriae ; of the tame and wild pintudos. 


E pintade is chat bird en the Romans 
called Afra avis, and which in Europe we 
indifferently call an African, Barbarian, Guinea, 
Numidian, Tunis, or Mauritanian hen, bur moſt 
generally a pintade. 
Among a conſiderable number of cotta who 
have ſpoken of the pintade and meleagride ; ſome, 
as Varro, Columella, and Pliny, have confound- 


as Suetonius and Scaliger, have made two different 
ſpecies of them; with this difference, that Sca- 
liger pretends to have Varro on his fide of the 
queſtion. 

We ſhall firſt give the paſſage of Yared on which 
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chapter of his book on agriculture, diſtinguiſhes 
three ſorts of different fowls, by as many diſtin- | 
guiſhing names. He calls the firſt Villatica, the jt 
ſecond Ruſtica, and the third Africana. In ſpeak- 
ing of this laſt ſpecies he expreſſes himſelf thus: 
«© Gallinz aliz ſunt grandes, variæ, gibbere, quas 
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85 Propter faſtidium hominum veneunt propter 
penuriam magno.“ 

The ſingle reading of this paſſage, ſhows that Varro 
could neither more clearly nor preciſely explain 
himſelf to evince, that the pintade and meleagride 
are of the fame ſpecies. Scaliger has however 
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imagined that he found in it two diſtin&t ſpecies, 
by ſuppoling that there ought to be a full point 


after gibberæ, and that then we ought to read, 
Quas meleagrides appellant Græci, he noviſſi- 
© me, &c.” But beſides, that this punctuation 
is only the invention of Scaliger, and no mark of 
it to be found in the different copies, it would make 
Varro fall jnto a palpable contradiction, becauſe in 
this caſe, after having laid it down as a principle 


that there are three ſpecies of hens, he would add a 


fourth to them, which is abſurd. 

Let us now explain this paſſage of Varro. Firſt 
then, Galline ſunt, ſays he, the pintade ought to 
be claſs*d under the genus of hens, It has all the 


attributes, and all the qualities of them, a creſt, a 


beak, plumage, a rooſt, a ſet of eggs, and a great 
care of her young. in the ſecond Place, the diffe · 
rences of the pintade hens are very well deſcribed 
by Varro, in theſe words, Grandes, variæ, gib- 
* beræ. Grandes, they are really larger than com- 
mon fowl. Variæ, their plumage is all mottled; 

they are of two colours, ſome have black and 
white ſpots diſpoſed i in a rhomboidal form, and 
others are of a cineritious grey colour. Both 
kinds have their bellies, and the extremities of 


their wings, white, Gibberæ, their back riſes in 
a bunch, and pretty naturally repreſents the back 
of a ſmall tortoiſe, This bunch, however, is only 


formed by the poſjtion of their wings; for when 
the feathers are pulled off them, there is no longer 
any appearance of a bunch on their bodies. What 
makes the bunch appear more conſpicuous, is that 


their tails are ſhort and ſunk downwards, and not 


elevated like thoſe of common fowls. 
This deſcription which Varro gives of the pin- 
tade is juſt, but it is not complete. The pin- 


tade's neck is pretty ſhort, lender, and ſlightly 


covered 
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covered with down. Its head is very ſingular; for 
it is not covered with feathers, but with à ſpon- 
geous, rough, and wrinkled ſkin, of a blueiſh 
white colour, with a ſmall creſt, like a crown on 
the top. This creſt is half an inch high, and of a 


cartilaginous ſubſtance. From the inferior part 


of the head, which may properly be call'd the 
cheeks of the pintade. hangs on each fide a red 


and fleſhy beard, of the ſame nature and colour 


with the creſt of cocks. In a word, its head is 
terminated by a beak, three times larger than that 


of common hens, very ſharp, hard, and of a 


beautiful red colour. e 

The pintade rooſts and fits like common fowls. 
Its eggs are ſmaller, and leſs white. They are 
ſomewhat of a fleſh colour, and mark'd with black 
ſpecks. The pintades are with difficulty brought 
to lay in the hen-houſe. They ſearch for the 
thickeſt hedges or copſe, where they lay a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty eggs ſucceſſively, provided 
ſome are only left in the neſt. People do not ge- 
nerally permit the tame pintades to hatch their 
own eggs, becauſe the mothers do not fit cloſe 
enough, and often forſake their chickens. The 
eggs are oftener hatch'd by Indian or common 
hens. Nothing is more beautiful than the young 
pintades; they reſemble ſmall partridges, and 
their red feet and beak, joined to their plu- 
mage , which is grey like that of a partridge, ren- 
der them very agreeable. 


The pintade is an extremely lively, reſtleſs, and 


turbulent fowl. It runs with extraordinary ſwift- 
neſs, almoſt like the quail or partridge, but can- 
not fly very high. It delights however to perch 
on trees, or the tops of houſes, where it remains 
all night, rather than in the hen-houſe, Its cry is 
harſh, diſagreeable, ſhrill, and almoſt continual. 

Be- 
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106 Obſervaticut upon Asta, 
Beſides, it is quarrelſome, and wants to be miſtreſs 


of the walk. The largeſt, and even the Indian 


hens, are obliged to yield to her. The hardneſs 
of her beak, and the agility of her motions, make 
her reſpected. Her method of fighting nearly re- 


ſembles that which Salluſt aſcribes to the Numidian 


cavalry. Their charges, fays he, are raſh and 
precipitate; it they are reſiſted, they turn their 
backs, and immediately turn about abruptly. The 
pintades reſembling the place of their origin, have 
preſerv'd the Numidian genius. The Indian cocks, 
which are. very large, flattering themſelves that 
they can eaſily beat the pintades, advance againſt 
them with pride and gravity ; but the pintades 


defeat them by their marches and counter-marches ; 


they hardly make ten turns, and give twenty 
blows, till they force their antagoniſts to retire. 


The pintades are not natives of America, but 


come from Guinea. The Genoeſe brought them 
with the firſt negroes, which they were engaged to 
carry to the Caſtilians in 1508. The Spaniards 


have never thought of keeping them at home. 
They have left them to roam at pleaſure, in the 


woods and thickets, where they have become wild, 


and multiplied incredibly. We cannot walk in the 
Spaniſh territories, without finding prodigious 
flocks of them. Theſe are call'd wild pintades. 
The wild pintades are reckon'd the moſt delicate 


food. that can be ſet upon a table. Their fleſh is 
tender, and of a taſte ſurpaſſing that of pheaſants. 
The taſte of the tame pintades is not ſo fine, tho? 
it is better than that of other poultry. 

After theſe diſquiſitions, we ſhall enquire, whe- 
ther the pintade ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the meleagride. Suetonius is of this opinion, but 
his authority is of no importance, when compared 
with that of Varro, Columella, and Pliny. Theſe 
4 == | were 
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| AFRICA, and AMERICA, 107 
were profeſſed naturaliſts, whereas Suctonius con- 


| ſidered chiefly the hiſtory and politics of courts. 


The meleagride, ſay ſome, delights in marſhes ; 
and is not the wild pintade found alſo in aqueous 
and marſhy places ? It the meleagride takes little 
care of her young, which ſhe often abandons, is 
it not the ſame caſe with the pintade ? But the pin- 
tade, ſay ſome, is larger and fatter than the melea- 

ride. Some pintades are dry and lean, and fome 
are larger than others. Is not this ſame diverſity 


found in ordinary fowls ? Should we on this ac- 


count eſtabliſh different ſpecies among them ? Ir 1s 
faid by ſome, that the fleſhy and cartilaginous ap- 
pendices, which hang from the cheeks of the pin- 


tades, are red; whereas the meleagrides have them 


blue. But let us conſider the head of the pintade, 
and a part of its neck, which are blue, and we 


ſhall ſee, that this pretended difference is only an 


error, and that, for want of attention, people 

have ſometimes confounded the bearded appendices 

with the ſkin, and ſometimes the ſkin with the ap- 
pendices. Os | 

Beſides, when the pintades are young, theſe 


| beards do not hang down ſufficiently to be well ob- 
ſerv'd. 


We only at firſt ſee the blue ſkin at the 
inferior part of the head. When the pintades are 


old, the fleſhy beards aſſume a deep red colour, 
whereas the ſkin of the neck being more ſhrivell'd 


in the young, ſtrikes the eye more. Tis this 
change which has given riſe to the miſtake of the 
authors, who have wrote of the Numidian hen, 


and laid a foundation for the pretended difference 


between the appendices of the pintade and melea- 
gride, of which two ſpecies have very improper- 
y been made. | . 
We ſhall now examine a paſſage of Pliny, which 
ſeems not to agree with that quoted from Varro. 
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108 O. ſervations upon As 1A, 

This laſt, when ſpeaking of pintades, ſays; 
H æ noviſſimæ, in triclinium ganearum introi- 
** erunt e culina, propter faſtidium hominum ve- 
s neunt propter penuriam magno.”* It follows 
from theſe words, that the pintade meleagrides 
were ſometime before introduced into Rome; and 
that people who kept good tables, found nothing 
more proper to excite their appetites, Which ren- 
dered them extremely dear. This is confirm'd in 


ſeveral places of the works of Horace, Juvenal, 


Petronius, and Martial. 


Pliny ſays on the contrary, that they were very 


much ſought after at Rome, propter ingratum 
virus.“ We ought to conclude from theſe words, 
either that Pliny did not underſtand the propter 
faſtidium hominum of Varro; or that theſe 
words, ** propter ingratum virus“ have been foi- 


. ted in, and the text corrupted. 


Varro and Pliny grant, that the pintade and 
meleagride are the ſame fowl ; both agree, that 
they were very much ſought after by the Romans, 
that they were very dear in Italy, and accounted a 


_ delicacy at the beſt tables. But Varro pretends, 


that they were only ſought after by people who keep 
good tables, . propter faſtidium hominum, “ that 


is, to reliſh their appetite, and procure a ſtomach; 


and Pliny thinks, that they were rare, propter i 
wo gratum virus.” What relation is there here, or 
where is the conſequence drawn ? Can food be 
dear, and much ſought after, for no other reaſon 


than that it is abominable and nauſeous ? 


CHAP, 
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Rules obſerv'd by the Indians, in the admin - 


tration of juſtice, qualities which the judge 


ought to have, what the duty of the pleaders 


7s, maxims which ſerve as laws to the fudges. 


HE Indians have neither code nor record, 

nor any book in which thoſe laws are written, 
which they ought to obſerve in determining thoſe 
differences which happen in families. They have 
indeed the Vedam, which they look upon as a 
ſacred book ; bur it is not from it that they draw 
the maxims they uſe in regulating their judicial pro- 
cedures. They have another book which they call 


Vichna-churam, which contains a great many fine 


ſentences, and ſome rules for the different tribes 
of the people. In this book is related the inge- 
nious manner in which ſome of the ancients 0 

covered truth, when people endeavoured to conceal 
her by various artifices. Tho” the Indians admire 
the wit and ſagacity of theſe judges, they are not 
very ſolicitous to imitate their example, and obey 


their commands. In a word, we there find a great 


many admirable ſentences of the ancient poets, 
who taught a found morality ; but it is not from 
this work that they draw the principles of their 

deciſions, 3 l 
All the equity of their judgments is ſupported 
on certain inviolable cuſtoms and uſages which pa- 
rents tranſmit to their children. They look upon 
theſe uſages as certain and infallibię rules for main- 
taining the peace of families, and determining the 
differences not only of private perſons, but al- 
ſo of princes. When a perſon can prove that his 
| claim 
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110 Obſervations upon As1 A, 
claim is founded on the cuſtom followed in tlie 


tribes, it is enough for him; there is no more 


reaſoning on the point; and he gains his cauſe. 
Tho? you ſhould demonſtrate that this cuſtom is 
ill eſtabliſhed, and ſubject to great inconveniencies, 
you would gain nothing, the cuſtom gets the ber- 


ter of the ſtrongeſt reaſons. How, ſay they, 
can people act againſt uſages eſtabliſhed by the 


general conſent of our anceſtors, by thoſe who 
have followed them, and by thoſe now alive ? 
Would it not be madneſs to contradict what has 
been regulated by ſo many wiſe men, and autho- 
riſed by continual experience. 

They have not wrote theſe cuſtoms, becauſe, 
ſay they, it they were written in books, none but 
the learned could read them, whereas being tranſ- 
mitted from age to age by tradition, all the people 
are perfectly acquainted with them. This, ſay 
they, is the ſtate of the general laws and univerſal 
cuſtoms ; but as for the particular cuſtoms, they 
were engraved on plates of copper, which were 
carefully preſerved in a great court at Cangibou- 


ram. The Moors having almoſt totally deſtroyed 
that city, it was not poſſible to diſcover what was 


become of theſe plates. They only know that 
they contain'd what related to every one of the 
tribes in particular, and the order which they 
ought to oblerve among each other. 

As for other affairs not relating to the tribes, 
they are eaſily determined. Good ſenſe, and the 
light of nature, are ſufficient to guide a man who 
deſires to give judgment according to cquity. Be- 
ſides, there are certain general maxims, which ſtand 
inſtead of laws, and which are known by every 
body. The principal rules RE to the tribes, 
are univerſally Known. 31 

The 
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The Indians ſacredly preſerve the remembrance 

of ſome of their kings, who have rendered them- 
ſelves famous by the equity of their judgments. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe kings was Mariadira- 
men. The following is a ſentence which he paſſed, 
and has ſome analogy to that formerly paſſed by 
Solomon. 
A rich man had married two wives; the firſt, 
_ tho? ugly, had a great advantage above che ſecond 
for ſhe had had a child by her huſband, and the 
other had none. The ſecond, in recompence for 
her ſterility, was ſuch a beauty, that ſhe became 
abſolute miſtreſs of the huſband's heart. The firſt 
wife, provok'd at ſeeing herſelf deſpiſed, while her 
rival was careſſed and a 11or'd, took a reſolution to 
be reveng'd on her, and had recourſe to a ſtta- 
tagem as cruel as it is uncommon among the Indi- 
ans. Before ſhe executed her deſign, ſhe told the 
neighbourhood, that ſhe was ſenſible of her huſ- 
band's contempt for her, but that ſhe had a ſon by 
him, who ſhould for the future prove her only 
comfort. She accordingly ſhewed all the external 
marks of tenderneſs and affection to the infant, 
who was then at the breaſt. 

After having thus convinc'd the 00 of the 
exceſſive love ſhe bore her ſon, ſhe refolv'd to kill 
him, and accordingly twiſted his neck about, 
one night when her huſband was in a diſtant town, 
and laid the murdered infant by the ſecond wife, 
who was faſt aſleep. In the morning, pretending 
to ſeek for her ſon, ſhe ran into the chamber of her 

rival, and there finding the child dead, ſhe fell 
upon the ground, tore her hair, and made the 
moſt terrible howling and lamentation. The neigh- 
bourhood aſſembled, and were univerſally pre- 
judiced againſt the other woman; for, ſaid they, 
it is not poſſible, that a mother ſhould Kill her 
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own ſony and tho* a mother ſhould be ſo unna- 
tural as to do ſo, yet this woman cannot be ſuf. 
pected, ſince ſhe ador'd her fon, and look'd upon 
him as her only comfort. The ſecond wife ſaid 
in her defence, that no paſſion is more cruel, vio- 
lent, and capable of producing more tragical ef- 
fects than jealouſy. This affair was brought before 
Mariadiramen. A day was appointed for each 
woman to plead her cauſe. They did ſo, with that 
natural eloquence which paſſion generally inſpires. 
Mariadiramen having heard both parties, paſs'd 
the following ſentence. Let the woman who is in- 
nocent, and who pretends that her rival is culpable, 


take a turn thro' the aſſembly in the poſture which 


he ſhould ſhew her. This poſture was ſuch as did 
not become a modeſt woman. Upon this the mo- 
ther of the child ſaid, In order to convince you 
that my rival is culpable, I not only conſent to 
take one turn before this aſſembly, in the manner 
you have ordered, but alſo a hundred, if requir'd. 
As for me, ſaid the ſecond, tho' innocent, yet I 
ought to be condemn'd to the moſt cruel death, if 
I did what is now requir'd of me. The firſt wife 
wanted to make a reply, but the judge ordering 
filence, declared that ſhe was guilty, and her an- 
tagoniſt innocent; for, added he, a woman, who 

at the proſpect of certain death will not do an inde- 
cent action, could never have committed ſo great 


a crime; on the contrary, a woman, who having 


loſt all ſenſe of modeſty, without trouble com- 
mits the moſt indecent actions, ſufficiently declares, 
that ſhe is capable of perpetrating the blackeſt 
crimes. The firſt wife, confounded to ſee herſelf 
thus diſcover'd, was red ere to dene. 
ledge her crime. 


a 1 t 11, 15 The 


* 


The Indians relate another ſtill more ſurpriſing 


example of the ſagacity of the ſame judge. 
A man, whoſe name was Parjen, remarkable for 


his ſtrength and extraordinary agility, lived very 


peaceably with his wite jor ſome time after they 
were married. But one day, falling into a paſſion 
at her, he left her, and went into a remote king- 
dom. During his abſence, one of the ſubaltern 
gods aſſumed the figure of Prajen, came into his 


| houſe, and made up his peace with the father and 


mother-in-law. . They had cohabited together 
three or four months, when the true Prajen came 


home. He threw himſelf at the feet of his father 


and mother-in-law, in order to regain his wife, 
confeſſing ſeriouſly, that he was in the wrong to 


fly into a paſſion on ſo ſlight an occaſion ; and 
| begg'd that his firſt fault might be forgiven. The 


father and mother-in-law were greatly ſurpriſed at 
this diſcourſe ; for they could not comprehend how 
Prajen ſhould tuc a ſceond time for the pardon 
which had been granted him ſome time before. 
Their ſurpriſe was much greater when the counter- 
feit Prajen came home. When the two Prajens 
met, they began to quarrel, and wanted to baniſh 


each other from the houſe. The whole neighbour- 
hood aſſembled, and none could determine which 


was the true Prajen. Art laſt the affair turned our 


Juſt like the two Soſias of Plautus. The diſpute 
being heard before by the king, was ordered to be 


laid before Mariadiramen. This judge was greatly 


perplex'd, when, after hearing the true Yrajen 


declare his name, that ef his father, of his mo- 
ther, and other relations in the town where he was 


born, together with ſome remarkable events of his 


lite, the counterfeit Prajen ſaid, The man who has 


J — 


ſpe ken is a counterſcit; he has been inform'd of 


my name, of my relations, of my birth, and of 
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every thing that relates to me, and for that reaſon 
comes here to declare himſelf the true Prajen. I 


am the genuine man, and for the truth of my aſ- 
ſertion, 1 appeal to all thoſe here preſent, who 
have been witnefſes to my ſtrength and agility. 
Upon this Mariadiramen ſeeing a large ſtone, which 
leveral men could hardly move, ſpoke in the fol- 
lowing manner: What each of you ſays, puts it 
out of my power to give a deciſion, but I have at 


the ſame time an infallible method of diſcovering | 
the truth. The true Prajen has the reputation of 


having great flrength and agility ; let him give a 
proof of them by lifting this ſtone. The true Pra- 


jen did his endeavours, and the ſpectators were 
ſurpriſed to ſee him lift it from the ground. The 
counterfeit Prajen tried it in his turn, and lifted 


it as if it had been a feather. Upon this the aſ- 
ſembly cry'd aloud, This is the true Prajen. But 
Mariadiramen pronounced ſentence in favour of the 
former, who had only raiſed the ſtone from the 
ground, and gave this reaſon for his procedure. 
He who firſt lifted the ſtone, has done what a man 


of extraordinary ſtrength can do; but he who took 


it up eaſily, and ſeemed to be able to toſs it up in- 
to the air, is certainly a demon, or one of the ſub- 
altern gods, who has aſſumed the figure of Prajen ; 
for no mortal is capable of doing what he has done. 
Upon this the falſe Prajen was ſo confounded, 

that he diſappeared in an inſtant. 

Theſe examples ſufficiently ſhew the ideas which 
the Indians have of a judge. They triumph when 
they expreſs the qualities which he ought to have. A 
judge, ſay they, ought to be entirely acquainted 
with the caſe diſputed. He ought perfectly to 
know all the maxims which are ſubſervient to law. 
He ought to be a man of ſubſtance, that he may be 
proof againſt bribery and corruption. He ought 

to 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA. 118 
to be more than twenty years of age, that indiſ- 


cretion, which is peculiar to youth, may not ren- 
der him raſh in his deciſions. He ought to be un- 
der ſixty years of age, becauſe at that period of 
life people begin to loſe ſome degrees of their pe- 
netration. If he is a relation or intimate acquain- 
tance of one of the contending parties, he is not to 
appear in quality of judge. He is never to judge 
alone, hawever upright or knowing he may be. 
His principal care ought to be to examine the wit- 


neſſes, who are eaſily corrupted, and very dexterous 


in giving equivocal anſwers, an art in which the 
Indians excel; fo that the judges order their an- 
ſwers to interrogations to be written; then they diſ- 
miſs the partics, and order them to return two days 


after, when they propoſe the ſame queſtions to 
them in a ſomewhat different manner; and becauſe 


the judges are generally as artful as the witneſſes, 


they turn their anſwers into all the ſenſes they can 


bear, that they may not allow them the liberty of 
explaining what they have ſaid, otherwiſe than in 
a natural ſenſe. 

Patience, ſweetneſs of temper, and eſpecially a 
great attention to what is preicrib*d by cuſtom, are 
alſo qualities ſtrictly recommended to their judges. 


They have a kind of proverb which they often 
repeat; which is, that the judge ought never to 


look either at the countenances or hands of the 
perſons who plead their cauſes. | | 
With reſpect to witneſſes whom a judge is of- 
ten obliged to interrogate, they think that he ought 
to be diffident of ſuch as are yonng, paſt ſixty 


years of age, or poor. As for women, they are 


never to be admitted, except in caſes of abſolute 
neceſſity, They have a comical notion of the 
teſtimony given by people who have but one eye, 


and t. oſe who are hump- back'd, or labour under 
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any other deformity. Experience, ſay they, 
teaches us, that the teſtimony of ſuch people is al- 
ways very ſuſpicious, and that they are much 
more eaſily corrupted than others. 

Every chief man of a town is the natural judge 

of the ſuits carried on in the town. And that his 
judgment may be paſſed with the greater equity, 
he choofes three or four of the moſt experienced 
inhabitants who are like aſſiſtants to. him, and in 
conjunction with whom he pronounces his fen- 
tences. If the perion condemned is not content 
with his ſentence, he may appeal from it to the 
maniacarren, a kind of intendant, who has ſeveral 
towns under his government. In a word, he 
may appeal from this ſentence to the immediate 
officers of the prince, from whole ſentence there is 
no appeal. If the matter relates to the tribes, the 
head men of the tribes determine it. Relations 
may alſo be aſſembled on theſe occaſtons, and they 
generally judge very equitably. The gourous, or 
ſpiritual fathers of the Indians, decide a great part 
of the diſputes which ariſe among their "diſciples. 
Sometimes people at law refer their difference to 
arbitrators, and in this caſe they acquieſce in the 
ſentence pronounced, without having recourſe to 
other judges. 
Among all theſe judges none take money ex- 
cept the maniacarrens, who are not always guilty 
of this practice. If the ſum is an hundred crowns, 
there are ten given to the maniacarren ; and the 
perſon who gains the ſuit, is generally obliged tv 
pay this fum, he who loſes being ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed, by paying what he owed. 

From the judges let us paſs to the parties. 
Thoſe who have : any plea muſt plead their own 

cauſe, unleſs ſome friend does them that piece of 


ſervice. They muſt keep themſelves in a poſture 
that 
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that teſtifies reſpect in the preſence of their judges. 
They do not interrupt each other, but are content 
with uſing a particular motion of the head, to 
teſtify that they can confute what the other advances. 
When the pleaders have done, the parties and the 
witneſſes are remov'd, after which, the judge and 
the counſellors Peer together; and when they 
have agreed on what is to be pronounced, the 
judge recalls the parties, and pronounces the ſentence. 

As moſt proceſſes in the Indies relate to debts 


and borrowed ſums, it is proper the reader ſhould 
know the manner in which theſe debts are con- 


tracted, ?*Tis then the cuſtom tor him who bor- 
rows to give a mourri, that is a bond, to pay the 


creditor the principal, with intereſt. 


The intereſt is of three ſorts, one. of which is 
virtuous, another ſinful, and the other neither 
virtuous nor ſinful. The virtuous intereſt is one 
per cent. every month; for they ſay a perſon who 
takes no more exerciles a great act of virtue. 
The ſinful intereſt is four per cent. every month. 
And the intereſt which 1s neither ſinful nor vir- 
tuous, is two per cent. every month, that is twenty 
tour every year. | 

When a creditor has waited ſeveral months, or a 
year or two, he has a right to arreſt his debtor in 
the name of the prince, and then the debtor is ob- 
liged to ſtay at home, under pain of being declared 
a rebel. He is not, however, obliged to appear 


immediately before the judge; but the firſt perſons 


who go paſt intercede for him, and oblige the 
creditor to give him ſome months reſpite. When 
this time is expir d, the creditor may again arreſt 
the debtor in the name of the prince. It is ſur- 
priſing to ſee the exact obedience of thoſe who are 
arreſted ; for they not only dare not make their 


eſcape, but alſo can neither cat nor drink till the 
1-9 . creditor 
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; editor gives them liberty. Then they are 

rought before the judge, who alſo gives them 
ome months reſpite, during which time the intereit 
runs on. At laſt, if the debtor fails to pay at the time 
appointed, the Judge condemns him to a kind of 
priſon, and orders his cattle and moveables to be 
ſold. The creditor generally abates ſomething af 
the intereſt due, 

When a man is accuſed of a robbery, and there 
are ſtrong prejudices againſt him, they oblige him 
to prove his innocence, by putting his hand into a 
cauldron of boiling oil. When he pulls out his 
hand, they wrap it up in a piece of ſtuff, which 
they ſeal on his wriſt. Three days after they view 
his hand, and if no mark of the ſcald appears, he 
is declared innocent. This ſpecies of trial is very 
common among the Indians, ſeveral of whom can 
take their hands out of boiling oil, as ſound as 
when they went in. When the Indians require this 
trial, they order the criminal's hands to be walh'd, 
and his nails pair'd, leſt there ſhould be ſome re- 
medy conceal d, in order to prevent the ſcalding 

They have alſo recourſe to another trial, which 
is very common among them. They take a large 
round veſſcl. whoſe mouth is no wider than is fut- 
\ ficient to admit one's fiſt. They put into this 
veſſel one of theſe large ſerpents whole bite is mor- 
tal, if not inſtantly remedied. Th: y allo puta 
ring into it, and oblige the perſons ſuſpected of 
the robbery to take it out, and the firſt who 1s bit 
is declared culpable. 

But before it comes to this extremity, they 
uſe great precaution not to expoſe the accuſed too 
raſbly to luch trials. If, for inſtance, it is a neck- 
lace of gold, or any other trinket that is 
ſtolen, they give thirty or forty perſons round 
veſſele, almoſt like a bowl, that the robber may 
ſecretly 
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lecretly lip the thing ſtolen into his. Theſe veſſels 
are made of a ſubſtance which is eaſily diſſolv'd in 
water. Every one carries his veſſel to a kind of 
ciſtern, where all the veſſels are diluted, and where 
the thing wanted is found, without any poſſibility 
of diſcovering the robber. 


In trials for murder, if the law of retaliation 


takes place in any tribe, it is to be obſerv'd with 
the utmoſt rigour. Murders are very rare thro' 


all the Indies; and this perhaps is the reaſon why 


there is ſo little juſtice for ſuch crimes. If a mur- 
derer gives a certain ſum to the prince, a hundred 
pagods, for example, he obtains a pardon ; and 
what is ſurpriſing is, that if one of the King's 


officers is kill'd, the murderer will be acquitted for 


an hundred crowns. A huſband may, according 
to the law, kill his adulterous wife and her gal- 


lant; but he muſt kill both, and then there can 


be no action againſt him. 
It is never lawful to kill a bramin; whatever 


crime he may commit, he can only be puniſhed 
by having his eyes pull'd out. This is the method 
in which Juſtice is adminiſtred among the Indians. 
The following are ſome of thoſe maxims which 
ſerve as laws to direct their Judges i in the ſentences 


they paſs. 
FIRST MAXIM. 


When there are ſeveral children in a family, the 
male children are the only heirs, and the females 


have no pretenſions of heritage. 


This maxim appears unjuſt, and contrary to the 


law of nature, ſince the girls have the ſame father 


and mother with the ſons. But the Indians anſwer, 


chat it is cuſtom ; and as it has been eſtabliſhed by 
& 4 0 the 
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the conſent of the nation, it cannot be unjuſt, 


They add, that the daughters have no reaſon to 


complain, becauſe the fathers and mothers, or if 
they are dead, the brothers are obliged to provide 
them with huſbands ; that by thus tranſplanting 
them, as it were, into another family, as noble as 
their own (for they cannot marry out of their 
own tribe) the advantages a girl reaps in the family 
into which ſhe goes, are equivalent to a dowry. 


j *T1is however true, that the fathers and mothers 
reap almoſt all the advanta 


| ge ariſing from the 
marriage of their daughters. *Tis to them that the 
huſband carries the ſum with which he purchaſes 
the lady deſtin'd for him; for it is tobe obſerv'd, 
that among the Indians, to be married, and to 
purchaſe a wife, is the ſame thing. | 
The Indians anſwer, that the ſum given by the 
huſband to the father-in-law, has been almoſt all 


Jaid out in trinkets for the bride, that the reſt of 
it goes for the marriage-teaft, and that it often coſts 

| the father more than Ho received from the huſband. 

"There are, however, petty kingdoms in the 


Indies, where the princeſſes have g eat privileges, 
which place them above their brothe 'rs, becauſe the 
light of ſucceſſion is an the mother's ſide, If a 


king, for example, has a daughter by a wife ot 


his own blood, tho“ he have a ſon by another wite 
of the ſame tribe, the princeſs will ſucceed to the 
kingdom, and may marry whom ſhe pleaſes. Tho' 
her huſband is not of the blood-royal, yet her ſons 
are always kings, becaulc they are of the blood 
royal on the mother's fide, the father being ac- 
counted nothing, and this right coming only by 

the mother. 
From this principle we ought to conclude, that 
if this princeſs who reigns has a boy and a girl, and 
there cannot be a bs nceſs of the biood royal 
found 
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found to be married to the prince, the children of 
the daughter will reign in F to thoſe of her 


brother. 


SECOND MAXIM. 


It is not always the eldeſt ſon of the kings, print 
paleacarrens, and chiefs of towns, who ſucceeds 


to the tate and governinent of his father. 


ns. Indi diſtinguiſh two ſorts of dignities 
thole which deſcend "from the father to the N 
and thoſe which are only attached to ſome perſons, 
without neceſſarily devolving to their children. 
Thele laſt the prince may diſpoſe of at pleaſure. 
But we here ſpeak of hereditary ſtates. Cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed that the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed, when 
their good qualities render them capable of manag- 
ing; but when they are dull and improper to go- 
vern, and when the younger brother has talents 
for diſcharging the office of a prince, the king 
diſpoſes of things ſo as make the ſtares fall to the 
ſhare of che younger fon. If he ſhould not do fo, 
the relations would aſſemble after his death, and. 
make choice of the younger. As this cuſtom is 
eſtabliſhed the eldeſt does not take it ill. His con- 
dition is not the worſe on this account; for with- 
but having the chagrin and toils attending royalty, 
he enjoys a ſtate equally grand. They omit no- 
thing which can alleviate the trouble produced by 
a forced ſubmiſſion. What is here ſaid of kings 
and princes, 1s alſo to be underſtood of palleacar- 
rens, and the chiets of cities. The younger 1s al- 
ways preferred to the elder, when he has more 
merit. 
The conduct of the Mogul princes is very diffe- 


rent. He who has the greatelk forces and gains 
the 
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the victory over his brothers, ſucceeds to the vaſt 


ſtates of the Mogul. The vanquiſh'd are always 
either impriſoned or killed, This is a ſtrange po- 
licy of the Moguls, which induces brothers to a 
kind of neceſſity of murdering each other. 


THIRD MAXIM. 


When the effects have not been divided after the death 
of a father, all the riches which one of the children 


has acquired, are added to the common ſock, and 
drvided equally. 


This maxim appears ſtrange, but it is genera'ly 
followed by the Indians, and according to this rule 
they terminate a great many law-ſuits. An ex- 
ample will render the thing more obvious. Let 
us ſuppoſe an Indian who has five children, to 


leave at his death a hundred pagods, which a- 


mount to five hundred pounds of our money. 


If the diviſion is made, cach of the ſons ought to 


have a hundred pounds ; but if it is not made, as 
it rarely is, eſpecially when any of the brothers are 
unmarried, then tho? the eldeſt has acquired ten 
thouſand pagods, he is obliged, to put them to 
the common ſtock to be equally divided among 
all the brothers. For this purpoſe the friends and 
relations are aſſembled, and if the eldeſt makes any 


reſiſtance, he is ſure to be worſted. 


The Indians have another ſingular cuſtom ; for 
when ſome of the brothers are dull, and the reſt 
men of parts, they make the portion of the former 


a great deal more than that of the latter ; becauſe, 


ſay they, he who is dull is incapable of improving 
what is leſt him, whereas he of quick apprehen- 
Hons, will ſoon become much richer than his bro- 

ther, 
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cher, to whom the greateſt part of * heritage is 


left. 
In ſome families there is never any diviſion 


made; the ſtock is common, and they live in a 
pertectly good underſtanding, This happens when 


ſome one of the family is able to ſupport the reſt. 


He is at all the expence, and is, as it were, ſupe- 
rior to the others, who have no other care but to 
work agreeably to his orders. He provides wives 
for the ſons and grandſons of his brothers. He 
furniſhes them with the neceſſaries of lite, cloaths, 


_ other things requiſite ; and what is ſurpriſing 


, that there are ſome women capable of govern- 
ing ſeveral families in this manner, In ſome fami- 
lies they never make a diviſion; and yet theſe are 
as rich as the generality of Indian families. 


FouRrn MAX IM. 


Adopted children have an equal ſhare with the na- 
 - tural children, in the effects of the Faller and 
| mothers who have PR them. 


When a man has no children, he often adopts 
one of ſome of his relations. The ceremonies 
uled on this occaſion are very remarkable, In a 
large houſe they aſſemble the relations of the per- 
ſon who adopts. There they prepare à large cop- 
per veſſel of the ſame figure with our plates. They 

lace it in ſuch a manner that the child to be adopt- 
ed can put both his feet into it, and ſtand upright 
if he is able. Then the huſband and the wife ſpeak, 
nearly to the following purpoſe. 

We acquaint you that having no children we are 
deſirous to adopt him whom you fee. We ſo make 
choice of him for our ſon, that henceforth our 


effects ſhall belong to him, as if he was really be- 
got 
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got by us. He has no longer any thing to hope 
from his natural father. We are therefore going 
to drink the ſaffron water, if you conſent to it. 
The byſtanders give their approbation by a nod 
of the head. After this the huſband and the wife, 
ſtooping, pour ſaffron water into the veſſel, and 
after having waſhed the child's feet with it, they 
drink the remainder. Then they take a minute of 
what has paſſed, which is ſigned by the company. 
If the huſband and wife afterwards have chil- 
dren, they are the younger brothers of him who has 
been adopted, and he cnjoys the privilege of the el- 
deſt, ſince the law makes no difference between 
adopted and other children. | 
There 1s another kind of adoption which has not 
the ſame advantages, but has ſomething very ſin- 
ular in it. If parents have loſt a child and ſee a- 
nother who reſembles him, they deſire this other to 
look upon them as his father and mother, to which 
the child readily conſents, and then the adoption 
is made. This adoption is in the language of the 
country called oppari. What is remarkable is, 
that an Indian of a low tribe may, by oppari, take 
a bramin for his ſon, if he has features like his 
child, and the bramin will call him father; bur 
they muſt never eat together, becauſe they are of 
different tribes. 
What is ſaid of the father and mother with re— 
ſpe& to the fon adopted by oppari, is alſo to be 
underſtood of brothers and fiiters, who in like 
manner adopt him or her who reſembles a dead 
brother or ſiſter. They afterwards treat them as 
brothers and fifters, aſſiſt them in their wants, and 
ſhare their happineſs and misfortunes. The In- 
dians ſay, that by this means they greatly alleviate 
their grief for their relations, ſince in thoſe whom 
they adopt they find other children, brothers and 
- ſiſters, 
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fiſters. But this fort of relationſhip is terminated 
by the death of the perſons who adopt, and does 


not paſs to their children. 
Fir TH M A XI M. 


Orphans are to be treated like the children of thoſe 
to whom they are entruſted. 


One of the wiſeſt regulations among the Indi- 
ans is, that relating to orphans. If they have 
uncles and aunts, theſe are by the law deemed 
their fathers and mothers, and obliged to bring 
them up as the other children of the family. The 
reputed father is obliged to marry them when 
they are of a proper age, and to lay out the ex- 
pences neceſſary to put them in a way of living. 

In conſequence of this cuſtom, when a man has 
loſt his wife, he endeavours to marry her ſiſter. 
This maxim appears admirable to them ; for, ſay 
they, by this means there is no ſtep- mother, and 
the children of the dead ſiſter always become thoſe 
of the living one. If this man did not marry his 
wife's ſiſter, he muſt eſpouſe another, who in all 
probability would abuſe her huſband's children for 
the advantage of her own. Whereas, if the ſiſter of 
the deceas*'d marries her brother-in-law, who is a wi- 


dower, ſhe will always look upon her ſiſter's chil- 


dren as her own, 
In a word, if orphans have neither elder brother; 


uncles nor aunts, they aſſemble the relations, who 
make choice of ſome one to take care of them. 
They write down what the orphan's father has left; 


and he is obliged to quit him as ſoon as he is of 
age. Thoſe who bring up orphans, make them 


earn their Ur. ad 18 Ii as they are able to work. 
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If they are children of parts they put them to ſchool 
to learn to read, write, and to manage accounts. 


SIXTH MAX! M. 


IWhatever crimes children may commit againſt their 
fathers, they can never be diſinherited. 


The Indians imagine that this cuſtom is very 
wiſe and equitable. . Thus, when a ſon ſtrikes and 
wounds his father, or even makes an attempt on 
his life, without ſucceeding, the father is obliged 
to pardon him ; and if a father ſhould declare on his 
death-bed, that any one of his ſons ſhould not have 
a ſhare of his heritage, on account of his bad beha- 
viour, the brothers who ſhould pretend to execute 
the will of their father, would be calt in all the 
courts of the Indies. 

When we tell the Indians, that it is contrary to 
common ſenſe, to ſay that a father cannot detain 
his effects from an ungrateful ſon, who has deſpiſ- 
ed and inſulted him, they anſwer, that on the con- 
trary, nothing is more ſcandalous than to ſee 
a father die with ſentiments of hatred to his chil- 
dren. A father, ſay they, is obliged to pardon. his 
ſon, however ungrateful and unnatural he may be; 
for, in a word, is not this ſon begotten by the fa- 
ther ? he is therefore a portion of himſelf; and 
who ever ſaw a man cut his right hand, becauſe it 
had cut his left? 

For the fame reaſon children cannot diſinherit 
a father, however unreaſonable he has been to 
thern. Thus, if an only ſon dies very rich, and 
without children, his father is his ſucceſſor, and 
nothing can deprive him of the heritage, 
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S xvxxTH MAXIM. | 
The father is obliged to pay all the debts which mm h 
children have contract ed, and the children thoſe i 
contratted by their fathers. | 3 
This is a general rule, and ſerves to decide | 


— — + 


proceſſes of this kind. According to this 
cuſtom if a debauched ſon borrows money every 
where, and gives lawful notes for it, the father 1s 
obliged to pay his debts. He, in vain, ſays, that 
he does not deſerve this favour, ſince the money 
he borrowed only ſerved to augment his de- 
bauchery. They anſwer, that the goodneſs of a 
father does not permit him to uſe this rigour. The 
ſame rule is obſerved with reſpe& to the debts 
which the fathers contract, ſince the children are 
obliged to pay them. Tho' they could prove, 
that the father has ſquandered away the money 
borrowed on fooliſh, or perhaps wicked purpoſes, 
and even tho? the ſon ſhould renounce the inheri- 
tance, he is always ſentenced to pay the debts of 
his father. | 

The ſame holds true of the debts which one of 
the brothers contracts before the diviſion of the in- 
heritance. The eldeſt is obliged to pay them, and 
the ſquanderer has his ſhare of the common ſtock 
as the other children. The reaſon of this conduct 
is founded on this maxim, that after the death of 
the father, the eldeſt brother becomes, as it were, 
the father of his brothers. In a word, the others 
throw themſelves at his feet, and he looks upon 
them as his children. Thus, as the father is ob- 
liged to pay the debts of his children, the eldeſt 
brother, who is in the place of a father, is obliged 
to pay ther debts before the diviſion of the inhe- 
| ritance. 
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2 26 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
ritance. But this diviſion is always made very late. 
This rule does not extend to the ſiſters, ſince nei- 
ther fathers nor brothers are obliged to pay their 
debts. 

Theſe are the general nies which ſerve as 
n among the Indians, and which are exactly 
followed in the diſtribution of juſtice. 


C'H A P. 


Deſcription of California; character, manners, 
and occupations of the inhabitants of that 
fland ; the remarkable flants, " {xn and 
animals found there. 


N California, as in other beautiful countries, 
there are ſpacious plains, agreeable vallies, and 


excellent paſturage for large and ſmall cattle; fine 


ſprings of freſh water, rivulets, and rivers whoſe 
banks are covered with willows, reeds, and wild 
vines. 
During the ſummer the heats are very intense 
upon the coaſt, and it rarely rains. But in the 
main-land the air is more temperate, and the heat 
is never exceſſive. This holds nearly true with re- 


ſpect to the winter. In the rainy ſeaſons there is a 
kind of deluge, and when it is over, inſtead ot 


rain, the dew i is ſo copious every morning, that 
one would think it had rained, which renders 
their grounds very fertile. In the months of 
April, May, and June, there falls with the dews 
a kind of manna, which 1s congealed and h :rdened 


under the leaves of the reeds. it is not quite {9 


white as fugar, but is equally iWect, 
F ws 
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The rivers are full of fiſh, and eſpecial y of 


they eat a great deal, citrons, and water- melons of 


| ſome plants to bear three times a year, Thus, 


crabs, which they put into fiſh-ponds, to be taken 
dut as occaſion requires. There is alſo great plen- 
ty of a fruit which the Spaniards call xicarnes, and 


which has the fineſt taſte of all the fruits in Mexi- | 


ro. Thus, we may ſay, that California is a very 


fertile country. During the winter, and at all ſea- 


ſons, we find on the mountains large piſtacho trees 
of all kinds, and among the reſt; that which the 
Chineſe, who are the natives of the country, call 
paloſanto. It bears a great deal of fruit, and an ex- 
cellent incenſe is obtained from it. ; 

If this country abounds in fruits; it is not leſs 
fertile in grains, of which the natives have four- 
teen kinds. They alſo uſe the roots of ſeveral 


frees and plants, and among others that of Lin 


to make a kind of bread. Here are, produced ex- 
cellent cherries, a kind of red lentils, 'of which 
an extraordinary ſize. 5 

; « N 4 * - 0 Es p 
The country is ſo fertile, that it is common for 


with labour in cultivating the ground; and kill 
in diſtributing the waters, the country would be 
extremely fertile, ſince without theſe advantages, 


fruits arid grains of all kinds are found in great 


Plenty. 


Beſides ſeveral ſorts of animals known among = 


us, which are found here in great plency, and are 
good food, as goats, hares, rabbets and, others, 
there are two ſorts of fallow beaſts unknown in 


Europe. They call them ſheep, becauſe they have- 


ſomething of the figure of our ſheep. The firſt 


ſpecies is as large as a calf one or two years old. Their 


head has a great reſemblance to that of a ſtag, and 
their horns to thoſe of a ram. Their tail and hair 


which are ſpeckled, are ſhorter than thoſe of a ſtag. 
"Obs I. | | | But 
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2 


But their hoofs are Jarge, round, and cloven, like 


thoſe of an ox. Their fleſh is very good and deli- 
\ cate. The other fort of ſheep, ſome of which are 


black, and others white, are leſs different from 
ours. They are larger, and have a great deal of 
wool, wich i is. eafily pun, and proper for making 
8 

Beſides thick animals vſed for food, there are 
lions, wild cats, and many others like thoſe found 
in New-Spain. They have brought into Califor- 
nia cows, and a great number of ſmall cattle, 


ſuch as ſheep and goats, which have multiplied 


incredibly. They have alſo imported a great many 
horſes and mares, in order to ſtock the country 


with them. 


As for birds, all thoſe of Mexico, and almoft 
all thoſe of Spain, are found in California, There 
are pigeons,” larks, turtles, and a great many par- 
tridges of an excellent taſte, geeſe, ducks, and 
many other ſea and freſh-water fowls. 

The ſea abounds in-fiſh of an excellent taſte. They 
there catch pilchers, anchovies, and tunies, which 
ſuffer — to be taken with the hand on the 
ſea- more. There are very often whales ſeen there, 
and all kinds of tortoiſes, The ſhores are full of 
ſhells much larger than thoſe from which the mo- 
cher of pearl is obtained. *Tis not from the ſea 
that they get their ſalt, ſince they have ſalt-mines, 
the ſalt of which is white and ſhining like cryſtal ; 
but at the ſame time ſo hard, that they are often 
obliged to break it with a large hatchet. 

It is' near two centuries ſince California was 
known; Its coaſts -are famous for the fiſhing of 
pearls. This has rendered it the obje& of the de- 
fires of the Europeans, who have often formed 

ſehemes for cſtablſhing thmeſel Ives there. 
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Which they dig in the earth. 
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Tho' heaven has been ſo bountiful to the Call- 


fornians, and tho' their ſoil ſpontaneduTv pro. 


duces; what does not grow elſewhere without a 


great deal of trouble and pains, yet they have no 


regard to the riches and abundance of their coun- 


try. Content with the neceſſaries of life, they ate 


little ſollicitous about every thing elſe. For, fiſn- 
ing they uſe ſmall boats, without any dread of dan- 
ger, becauſe they are excellent ſwimmers. 
The country is very populous, eſpecially in the 
northern parts; and tho' there are very few bo- 
roughs which do not conſiſt of twenty, thirty, 


forty, 'or fifty families, yet they have 'no houſes. 


The trees defend them from the heat of the fin 


by day; and of the branches and leaves they make 


a kind of bower, to ſcreen themſelves from the in 
juries of the nocturnal air. In winter, à confidty- 
able number of them ſhut themſelves up in caves 


The men go quite naked, and ofly cover their 
heads with a ſort of very fine ſtuff,” or with a Kindl 
of net-work. For an ornament they carry about 


their necks, and ſometimes in their hands, figures 


of mother of pearl very well cut, and very ele- 


gantly adorned with ſmall round fruit almoſt like 


| beads, For arms they have nothing but bows and 


arrows, or javelihs, which they always carry in 
their hands, either for hunting or defending them- 


ſelves againſt their enemies; for the boroughs fre- 


quently make war upon each other. ah 
The women are cloathed a little more modeſtly, 
wearing from their middle to their knees, a kind 
of cloth made like the fineſt mats. They cover 
their ſhoulders with the ſkins of beaſts, and like 
the men wear very fine nets about their heads. 
Theſe nets are ſo fine that the Spaniſh officers tie 


up their hair with them. The women, as well as 
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the men, wear necklaces of mother of pearl, mix- 
ed with the kernels of fruits and ſhells, which 
hang down to their middle, and bracelets made of 
the ſame materials. 

The moſt general employment of the men and 
women is ſpinning. The thread is made of long 
herbs, which with them ſerve inſtead of flax and 
wool ; or of a ſubſtance reſembling cotton, which 


is found in the barks of certain fruits. Of the fin- 


eſt thread they make the ſeveral ornaments which 


they wear; and of the coarſeſt they make ſacks 


for ſeveral uſes, and nets for fiſhing. The men 
alſo with ſeveral herbs, whoſe fibres are extremely 
compact and filamentous, and which they know 
how to handle dexterouſly, make pieces of kitchen 


furniture of all ſizes. The ſmalleſt pieces ſerve for 


cups, the middling for plates, and ſometimes as 
bonnets for the women, the largeſt for baſkets 
for gathering the fruits, and ſometimes for baſons 
for boiling them in. But theſe veſſels muſt be 


continually mov'd while they are on the fire, left 


the flame ſhould lay hold of them, which would 
ſoon burn them. 55 
The Californians have a great deal of vivacity, 
and are naturally addicted to raillery. We find no 
form of government among them, nor almoſt any 


religion, or religious worſhip. They adore the 


moon, and in honour of her cut off their hair which 
they give their prieſts to be employed in various 
kinds of ſuperſtitions. Every family makes laws 
to itſelf at pleaſure; and this is probably the reaſon 
why they fo often fight with each other. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the chi-tſe, the lit-chi, the hoarchu, the cot- 


ton, and of the flowers of the willow, their 
virtues, qualities, medicinal properties, and 
the uſes made of them in China. 


THE chi-tſe or ſe-rſe, is not leſs valuable on 
account of its beauty, than of the goodneſs 
of its fruit. In the provinces of Can-tong and 


| Honan the fields are all covered with this kind of 


trees, ſome of which are as large as nut-trees. 
Thoſe which grow in the province Tche-kiang bear 
better fruit than that produced elſewhere. The 
ſkin is always green without ever becoming yellow 
or reddiſh, like that of the others. Theſe fruits 


continue freſh during the whole winter. 


The leaves of the chi are of the ſame colour and 
form with thoſe of the nut-tree, only they are leſs. 
pointed and rounder at the extremity. The ſhade 
of it is not unwholeſome like that of the nut-tree, 


under which it is dangerous to fall aſleep. A Chi- 


neſe author has theſe trees in ſo great eſteem, that he 
adviſes the literati to have them near their cloſets, 


and to repoſe under the ſhade of them. 


The ſhape of the fruit is not univerſally the 
ſame. Some are round, others oblong and oval ; 


ſome are flat, and in a manner divided into two, 


almoſt like two apples joined in the middle, This fruit 
is as large as an orange or a lemon, and is firſt of a le- 


mon, and then of an orange colour. The ſkin is tender, 


delicate, ſmooth, and even. The ſubſtance of the fruit 
is firm, and ſouriſh to the taſte, but becomes milder 
as it becomes riper. It at laſt becomes rediſh, 
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and acquires a ſweet and agreeable taſte. Before 


is perfect maturity, when the ſkin is taken off, 


the fruit has a certain mixture of acidity and 


ſweetneſs, which is very agreeable, and gives it an 


aſtringent and falutary virtue, 
* his fruit includes three or four hard and ſtony 


pippins, which contain the ſeed: Some of them 


railcd artificially are without pippins, and theſe 
are moſt eſteemed. Theſe fruits rarely become 
ripe on the trees, and are gather'd in autumn, 
When they have arrived at their natural bulk they 
Ey them on ſtraw, or on hurdles to ripen. | 

'This account is only true of the tree, which 
ticy take care to cultivate. As for the wild chi 
it has a crooked trunk, and its branches which are 
interwoven, have ſmall prickles. Irs fruit is not 
larger than a imall apple. 

The culture of this tree conſiſts principally in 
the art of graſting it ſeveral times; for when it has 
been thus grafted, the pippins of the fruit become 


much leſs, and the fruit ſometimes grows with- 
out any pippin at all. The peach, or rather the al- 
berge tree, when grafted on a chi, produces large 


yellow fruit of an exquiſite taſte. | 
The Chinele botaniſts pretend, that the fruit of 
the chi is naturally mild and cold. They ſay, firſt, 


_ that when it is eaten immediately after it is pull'd 
from the tree, it renders the hearing and ſmell 


acuter. Secondly, that it cures diſorders of 
the abdomen, and removes heart- burns. Thirdly, 
that it keeps the mouth cool. Fourthly, that this 
fruit eaten by perſons drinking their wine, which is 
a kind of beer made of rice, renders them ſooner 
intoxicated. than they would otherwiſe be. A fa- 


mous Chineſe author ſays, that this only holds true 


&f warm wine, and that this fruit removes i intoxi- 
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fatulences, if eaten to exceſs. 
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The ſame author quotes another more ancient, 
who enumerates ſeven very conſiderable advantages 
in the chi. Firſt, it lives a great many years, 
conſtantly producing fruit, and decays very ſlow- 
ly. Secondly, it ſpreads a grateful ſhade to a 
great diftance. Thirdly, the birds dare-not build 
their neſts in it. Fourthly, it is free from worms, 
and all other inſects ſo prejudicial to other trees. 
Fifthly, when it has been covered with a hoar froſt, 


its leaves aſſume various and agreeable.colours. 


Sixthly, its fruit is not only beautiful to the eye, 


| but grateful to the taſte. Seventhly, when the leaves 


fall, they enrich the ſoil, as well as the beit ma- 


Dare, 5 


A third author, after ſome encomiums on this 
tree, pretends, that its fruit eaten crude, and too 
Plentifully, produces defluxions ; and that tho' it 
is wholſome when dry, yet it will then give riſe to 
The deſtre of 
having it ſoon, often makes them gather it before 
it is ripe, but there are ſeveral ways of ſupplying 
this defect. If they keep it ten days in a proper 
place, it loſes its natural acidity, and becomes 
iweet like ſugar or honey. They alſo forward its 
maturity, by letting it lie two or three days in 
water, which they change often. But they ſay, 
that by being thus macerated, it aſſumes a cold 
quality. Some, in order to ripen it, bury it in 
ſalt, which is a means of removing its acidity, but 
does not render it the more wholſome. Others 


4; put it three or four times into a warm lixivium of. 


aſhes ; but this forc'd maturity hag-#s inconve- 
niences, eſpecially with refpect to ſick perſons. 
The Chineſe have a cuſtom of drying this fruit 
almoſt in the ſame manner in which figs are dried. 
They make choice of the largeſt, and ſuch as have 
no pippins; or, if they have any, they dexte- 
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rouſly extract them: Then they preſs the ſruit be- 
tween their hands, to render them flat; after which 
they expoſe them to the ſun and dew. When they are 
dry, they put them in a large veſſe}, till they ap- 
ear cover'd with a kind of white jelly, which is 
their ſpirituous juice, appearing on the ſurface. 
The juice thus prepar'd renders this fruit beneficial 
to thoſe who labour under diſorders of xhe lungs. 
We muſt not forget a remark made by the ſame 
Chineſe author, which is, that at the fame meal 
you muſt not eat crabs and chit-ſe. He pretends, 
that there is an antipathy between them, and that 
by theſe two aliments there is a reciprocal combat 
produced in the ſtomach, which excites violent 
gripings, and often brings on a dangerous flux. 
We ſhall now conſider another tree, whoſe \ ruit, 
called lit-chi, is not leſs ſurpriſing, ſince in it we 
find a juſt temperature of heat, cold, and all the 
other qualities. It gives ſtrength and vigour to the 


| bady, and vivacity, ſubtilty, and ſolidity to the 


genius. If it is eaten to exceſs, it is heating. The 
kernel gently roaſted, rendered friable, reduced to 
a fine powder, and taken in the morning with warm 


Water, is a certain remedy againſt the inſupport- 


able pains of the gravel, and nephritic colic. It is 
ſaid, that before the hand of man begins to gather 
the lit- chi, no bird nor inſect dares come near the 
tree; but as ſoon as any one has touched the 
branches and the fruit, all ſorts oſ voracious birds, 
large and ſmall, come to prey upon the fruit, and 
do a great deal of damage. But there is nothing 
marvellous in this, ſince they only gather theſe 


fruits when they are ripe; and of this the birds are 


as good judges as men. 

When this (ruit is intirely ripe, and allo wd to 
re main but one day longer on the tree, it changes 
its colgur. If it is left two days, there is a change 


in 


x 
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in its taſte; and if we wait till the third day, the 
change is ſtill more remarkable. It is probably 
with this fruit as it is with the beſt European 
melons, ſince it muſt be eaten in the country where: 

theſe trees grow. Could they preſerve them freſh, 


and import them into Europe, as they have done 
ſome dried ones, the Europeans could only judge 


imperfectly of their goodneſs. The lit-chi brought 
to Peking for the emperor, and put up in tin 


veſſels full of brandy, mix'd with honey, and 

other ingredients, have indeed an appearance of 

freſhneſs, but loſe a great deal of their taſte. 
We ſhall now ſpeak of another tree more 


known in France, and in the laſt age brought 


rhither from America, This is the acacia, which 
the Chineſe call hoaichu. They pretend that the 
ſeeds taken from their code, are ſucceſsfully uſed in 


medicine, and that the flowers tinge paper with a 


very particular yellow colour. 


With reſpect to the uſe made of theſe ſeeds in 
medicine, the following is a recipe given by a 
Chineſe author. In the beginning of the winter, 
ve muſt put the ſeeds of the acacia into as much 
of the gall of an ox as will totally cover them. 


Then after having dried the whole in a ſhade for a 
hundred days, we are every day to ſwallow one of 


theſe ſeeds after meals. The author aſſures us, 


that by continuing this practice daily, the ſight 
becomes better, the hemorrhoids are cured, and 
hairs already grey with age are rendered black. 
The ſecond advantage of acacia ariſes from its 
flowers, which tinge paper or ſilk with a yellow 
colour. In order to ſucceed in this, take half a 
pound of the flowers gathered before they are full 


blown, and ready to fall. Toaſt them gently. over 


a ſmall clear fire, ſtirring them often in a copper 
pan, in the fame manner as you toaſt the little 
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buds and leaves of new gathered tea. When in 
toaſting and ſtirring the flowers, you perceive them 
ro aſſume a yellow colour, throw three ſmall porrin- 
gers full of water upon them, and boil the whole till 
It is inſpiſſated, and the colour becomes deeper; 
then paſs the whole thro' a piece of coarſe ſilk. 
When the liquor is expreſs'd, add half an ounce 
of alum to it, and an ounce of calcin'd oyſter- 
ſhells finely pounded. When the whole is incor- 
porated, you will have the yellow tincture. | 
The Chineſe dyers uſe the ſeeds and flowers of 
acacia to dye three different ſorts of yellow. Hav- 
firſt roaſted the acacia flowers, they add to 
= the ſeeds intirely ripe, and taken from the 
cods ; but they uſe much leſs of the ſeeds than of 
the flowers. If they intend to give the colour 
of ngo-hoang, which is the moſt lively, and 
are to dye five or ix yards of ſilk, they uſe a 
pound of theſe flowers, and four ounces of alum, 
which quantities they augment in proportion to 
the length and breadth of the pieces they have to 
dye. To give the colour king-hoang, that is the 
gold-colour'd yellow, they firſt give the colour we 
have mention'd, and it being dry, they add a ſe- 
cond colour, in which there is a little braſil· wood. 
They make the pale yellow in the ſame manner as 
the tirſt, with this difference, that: inſtead. of four, 
they only add three ounces of alum. _ 

Tho? the river-water is beſt for dying, yet all 
the waters of this Kind are not equally good. That, 
for inſtance, which has a bad taſte, is leaſt proper 
for the purpoſe: However, if none elſe can be 
had, inſtead of one dip, the dyer muſt give the 
cloth two, before he can obtain the beautiful co- 
lour he wants. 

When the flowers of acacia are roatted, they 
may, as well as the — be * during a whole 

year, 
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year, and may be employed in dying. But when 
both are thus kept, they muſt be longer boil'd 
than if they were recent. When they. are old, 
their juice is more difficultly extracted, and leſs in 
quantity, Beſides, the recent flowers always give 


the moſt beautiful colour. 
The Chineſe botaniſt teaches us the method of 


_ cultivating this tree, in ſuch a manner as to make it 


grow quickly, and keep the better. When, ſays he, 
you have gathered the acacia ſeeds, dry them in the 
fun, and a little before the ſummer ſolſtice throw 
them into water. When they have budded there, ſow 
them in a fat ſoil, mixing hemp-ſeed with them. 
Both ſeeds will riſe, but you muſt cut the 
hemp in a proper time, and tie the-young acacias 


to ſmall props. The following year ſow hemp 


again, which may be alſo done the third year, in 


order to preſerve theſe delicate plants from the in- 
juries of the weather. When the ſhrubs are be- 


come ſtrong, they are to be tranſplanted, and will 
become very beautiful trees: | 

A celebrated Chineſe chymiſt highly recom- 
mends an artificial medicinal ſtone, to which great 
virtues are aſcribed. Its compoſition is as follows. 
Take twenty or thirty pints of the urine of a 
young man, about fifteen years of age, and of a 
found and robuſt conſtitution. - Put it into an iron 
veſſel, and hold it over :. clear charcoal fire, till 


you ſee a white froth on the ſurface ; then pour in- 


to it, drop by drop, - ſome of the freſh oil of tur- 
nips. Into a veſſel full of this urine, pour a com- 
mon tea-cup-full of this oil. The whole is to be 


boil'd till no more remains than a dry ſediment of 


a blackiſh colour. This is to be reduc'd into a 
fine powder, after it is ſo ſprinkled with oil, that 
the oil has: penetrated all its parts. This powder 


is put upon a tile, over which is laid another, and. 
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both are covered and ſurrounded with burning 
charcoal. But two crucibles would be better, if a 
vent was left in the ſuperior one. When you think 
alk the humidity is diſſipated, when no ſteam ap- 
pears, and when what remains is cold, you are to 
take it and pound it in a mortar, When .it is re- 
duc'd to a very fine powder, it is to be put into a 
large porcelain veſſel, Which is to be carefully co- 
ver'd with a finc and clean mat. Over this there 


muſt be another covering of cloth, and over both 


a wh 11: one of coarſe paper. Then boiling water 
ur'd, drop by drop, thro* the coverings, 
which are left ſlack in the middle for this purpole. 
To finiſh the operation, they place the veſſel with 
its contents in a copper pan, where the matter is 
bak*d again till it is dry and firm. This is the me- 
dicinal ſtone, which they call the autumnal ſtone, 

It is uſed in China for the dropſy and the 
phthiſis. Their ee. pretend, that it is an 
excellent remedy for diſorders of the lungs. This 
is the reaſon why it is called the autumnal ſtone, 
not that the autumn is beſt for preparing it; for this 
denomination includes a more myſterious meaning. 
*Tis a maxim in the Chineſe medicine, that the 
noble parts of the human body have à particular 
relation to ſome of the four ſeaſons of the year. 
Now as the autumn is the ſeaſon, which, accord- 
ing to the Chineſe, has a relation to the lungs, 
and as this medicine is ſalutary to thoſe Jabouring 
under pulmonary diſorders , it is therefore calle 
the artificial autumnal ſtone, 

But to return to botany, If we conſider the 
willow thoroughly, we find, that at the opening 
of its flowers, there appears a kind of dry froth, 
with which they are generally cover'd, No doubt 
the internal fermentation reduces to a froth, that 


glutinous ſubſtance in which the ſeeds of the 


flowers 
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flowers as it were ſwim, in different cods; for if 


the weather is cold or cloudy, it hinders the buds 
of the willow from putting out their whitiſh ſub- 


ftance. If we put a bud, before it is opened, into 
a microſcope, we perceive that the matter coming 
out of its point, reſembles the glair of a beaten 
egg put into a froth, with which the whole flower 
is ſucceſſively cover*d. It may happen that every 
ſeed included in its caſe, may ſwim in this ghatrous 
matter, and be nouriſh'd by it in the fame manner 
as the chick is in a hen's egg. After this the moſt 


fubtil part of the air penetrating this froth as 
| ſoon as it is detached, gives it the form of net- 
work, by inſinuating itſelf into the ramous parts, 


ſeparating and raiſing them, and drying the glu- 


tinous humour, which united them, by which 


means they loſe the figure of filaments. 
The Chineſe botaniſt ſays, that the flower of the 
willow is cover'd with ſmall ſcales. When the 


flowers are dry without their ſeeds and froth, they 


in a microſcope appear like the comb of waſps, 


full of open cellules. What is detach'd from the 


flowers, and floats in the air, is ſome times calPd 
their ſilk, their wool, or their cotton. When the 
weather is hot, fuch a quantity of theſe flakes fall 
from the willows, that they appear like a thick 
ſnow covering the ground. When they ſlip under 


the herbs, or the points of pretty high grafs, they 


make the ground reſemble a meadow gently over- 
flow'd by the limpid waters of ſome rivulet. ; 
The Chineſe author ingeniouſly ſports with theſe 
appearances, and gives a full ſcope to his imagina- 
tion. It is cotton, ſays he, Which the willows 
ſpread, and yet it is not really ſo; for I am all 
cover'd with it, and yet not cloth'd the warmer. 
It reſembles ſnow, which darkens-the air, and yet 
it is not really ſuch ; for the ſun ; when hotteſt, 
| | cannot 
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cannot melt it. The ſwallow, which can fly in 2 
gentle rain, ſurpriſed by this cloud of white flakes; 
has her flight to retarded, that ſhe is obliged to 
ſtop. She thinks that ſhe has appear'd before the 
ſpring. Theſe willows, which yeſterday ſeem'd young 
and verdant, to-day ſeem old and decayed, So ſudden 
a change in a garden gives me a ſurpriſe, equal to 
that which would be produced by my ſeeing a 
friend yeſterday with yellow hair; and a forid 
complexion, come to me to- day, with his counte- 
nance pale, and his hairs grey. | 

But paſling theſe trifles of our Chineſe author, 
let us come to ſomething more {erious. It is only 
the willow which caſts burrs full of ramous parts, 
reſembling cotton. Theſe burrs are gathered, and 
preſerv*d as well as the cotton. But it does not ſeem 
to be eaſy to card this ſpurious cotton, to ſeparate 
the ſeeds from it, which are ſmall and flat, and to 
ſpin it ſo as to render it fit for ſtuffs. Some Chi- 
neſe authors, however, aſſert, that it was formerly 
us'd for childrens beds; and that when the cotton 
was ſcarce, they lin'd the winter- boots with it; as | 
alſo mats, cuſhions fand coverings. They alſo 
ſay, that near China, the people, of the flowers be 
fore they are blown, make a liquor which ſoon in- 
toxicates. In times of famine, the poor people ga- 
ther the dried bodies of the flowers, without the 
cotton and the ſeed, reduce them to a powder, and 
make broth of them for their ſupport. 

The Chineſe phyſicians pretend, that by apply- 
ing the dry flower, which. is very combuſtible, and 
ſetting fire to it, they have an excellent remedy 
againſt the jaundice, and convulſions of the limbs, 
This, according to them, is equally proper for 
the cure of all ulcers, when apply'd in form of a 
deſiccative and abſorbent powder. 


As 
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As for the cotton detach' d from it, and carried 
off by the wind, the Chineſe phyſicians aſſert, 
that it cures all ſorts of tetters, calloſities, wounds 
made by iron, and the moſt obſtinate chancers: 
that it accelerates the ſuppuration of wounds, ſtops 
hemorrhages and the lochia in women after difficult 
labours; that it is good againſt the hardneſs of 
the ſpleen, and is moderately cold. | | 
Iis the common opinion in China, that theoe'l is 
a double tragſmutation of the cotton of the willow. 
The phyſicians ſay, and the vulgar believe, firſt, 
that if this ſpecies of cotton falls in a lake or pond, 
it is in ga night's time chang'd into the herb leou- 
ping, which is ſeen floating on ſtagnant waters, 
and whoſe roots do not reach the bottom. Second- 
ly, that every little flake. come from the willow, 
and falling upon furs, or habits made of ſkin, is 
transform d into a maggot or ſmall worm. They 
quote many authors who aſſert the ſame thing, for 
which reaſon, when the willows are'in flower, the 
Chineſe are very careful not to expoſe their habits 
lin'd with ſkins. 


Tho! the Europeans are far from iN a fi; | 


milar metamorphoſis, yet they have the ſame ex- 
perience, and uſe the ſame precaution with the 
Chineſe, which proves the truth of the fact. But 
it is probable, that this flake is impregnated with 
imall eggs of butter - flies, or ſmall worms, which 
live upon the willows; or it may happen, that the 
ſeed ſerves as aliment to the worms, or as a ſhelter 
to them, which muſt contribute greatly to mul 
tiply them in a ſkin, - 

As tothe aquatic and floating plants, it is pro- 


bable, that their time of blowing happens juſt 


with the falling of the willow flowers, and that 


theſe laſt only ſerve to unite ſeveral of theſe ſmall 


Plants, and render them ſenſible to the eye. 
The 
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1 The Chineſe botaniſt does not forget the man- 
| | ner of planting and cultivating theſe trees, in order 
to have them beautiful, and make them grow toa | 
certain height. The willows are ſubject to be da- 
maged by large worms, or to be blaſted by a kind 
of caterpillar. He gives the following directions 
to preſerve them from theſe inſefts. When a 
branch of willow is planted, we muſt make a hole 
two or three inches from the part which is to ſend 
off the roots. Thro' this hole we are to put a piece 
of fir long enough to extend two or three inches 
over each ſide. This kind of croſs ſet in the ground 
has a good effect, ſince it will be more difficult to 
pull up neu- ſet plants, becauſe the croſs- wood 
It keeps them better than their roots would do. 
0 Some, in order to defend theſe new- planted trees 
i from worms put into the holes in which they are 
| Planted a quarter of a head of garlick, and” a N 80 
of liquorice an inch long. 

Another manner of planting theſe flips, is to turn 
the large end uppermoſt, and ſet the top in the 
11788 ground. By this means a kind of willow will be 
lt produced, which they call the hairy willow, be- 

F cauſe its branches, except ſome of the largeſt, are 
ſmall, and hang down like hairs. The literati love 
i to have theſe in their ſmall gardens before their 
11 ſtudies. 

| It is ſurpriſing that the willow, tho naturally 

fl light, porous, and ſubject to rot, is nouriſhed 

1 and preſerved in water, as well as piles of the 
| hardeſt wood. This is what they conſtantly expe- 
14 rience in Peking, where the wood of the willow is 

. uſed in building the wells made in the gardens for 15 
| watering flowers and pot-herbs. This Invention 0 
I of the Chineſe may, perhaps, be reliſhed in Eu- 
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AFRICA; and AMERICA, 145 
When, they are determined to make a well» 
they chuſe a place where they think they can 
find water. They dig a round hole about three 
feet deep, and when the bottom is made very even 
they lay the baſis of the well, on which they are 
to erect the maſonry. This baſis is made of flat 

pieces of the wood of the willow, at leaſt ſix inches 
thick. and taken out of the trunk of a large and 
freſh. tree: Theſe pieces are joined to each 
other in a round form, and leave a large vacuity. 
On theſe large planks they build the maſonry of 
the well, and in proportion as they raiſe it, they 
cover all the outſide with the earth they have dug 
up. Then they dig in the middle, and in propor- 
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tion as they advance they take all the earth equally i 
from under the wood-work which ſuſtains the ma- | f 
ſonry. This laſt gradually ſubſides, and is aug- | 


mented above ground. This labour is continued 
and the workmen dig in the ſame manner, till 
they have found a ſure and copious ſpring, 


CHAP, XIV. 
Diſcovery of the Caroline Nands; em of tbe | 


religion, and articles of faith of the inbabi- 
tants ; their policy, government, and dexte= =_ 


rich in fiſhing for whale, = 7 


N 1721, a foreign bark little different from 
thoſe of the Marian iſlands, arrived in a deſart 
place in the ifle of Guahan on the eaſtern coaſt, 
which they call Tarafoſo. In this bark there 
were twenty - four perſons, eleven men, ſeven | 
women, and fix children. A Marian Indian fiſh- | 
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146 Obſervations upon As1 4, 
ing on that coaſt, went and told the head of the 
borough, who forthwith went to the aſſiſtance "of 
theſe poor iſlanders, and his good uſage engaged 
them to come on ſhore. 

Their bark was of a remarkable built. Her 
fail was a mat made of the leaves of the palm- 
tree. The ſtem and ſtern were of the ſame figure, 
and terminated in a point rifing in form of a dol- 

hin's tail. There were four ſmall apartments in 

er, for the accommodation of paſſengers. The 
one was at the ſtem, the other at the ſtern, and the 
other two on the fides of the maſt to which the 
fail was frxed, but they ſtood out from the bark 
like two wings. Theſe apartments had roofs 
made of palm leaves in form of a canopy, to de- 
tend paſſengers from the rain and the heat of the 
fun. In the hold of the bark were feveral diviſi- 
ons for the ſtowage of the cargo and other provi- 
ſions. What was ſurpriſing in this bark was, 
that there was no nail in her, tho? the planks were 
lo ried together with cords that no water could get 
between them. 

This bark was in company with four diiers be- 
fonging to the iſle of Farroilep, and bound for 
that of Ulcea, but in their paſſage they were by a 
north-weſt wind difperſed, ſome one way, and 
fome another. | 

The iſlanders have no other cloathing than a 
piece of ſtuff which they tie about their loins, and 
between their legs. Their chiefs have a kind of 
robe open on the fides, which comes as low as 
their knees. The women beſides: their girdle have 
a kind of petticoat which comes almoſt to. their 
knees. | 
The nobility paint their bodies, and pierce their 


ears, in order to fix in them flowers, aromatic 


herbs, cocoa feeds, or glaſs, if they can get it. . 
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rtioned. Moſt of them have curled hair, large 
noſes, full and piercing eyes, and thick beards. 
They are of different colours, ſince ſome have that 
of the genuine Indians, while others ſeem to be 
mungrels, begot between the Spaniards and the 
Indians. There are alſo mulattos among them, 
and theſe are the offspring of the negroes and the 
Indians. 3 * 
The Caroline iſlands lie between the ſixth and 


degrees of latitude run to the eaſt of the cape of 

the Holy Ghoſt. Theſe iſlands are divided into 

five provinces, ſpeaking different languages, each 
of which ſeems to he derived from one, which is 
probably the Arabic. 1 


They live without any publick worſhip, and are 
generally deſtitute of the knowledge of reaſonable 
beings. They, however, acknowledge the exiſtence 
of good and bad ſpirits ; but according to their 


two or three wives. They believe them to be ce- 
leſtial beings, different from thoſe which inhabit 
this world. : | 
This is the fooliſh ſyſtem traditionally handed 
down from their fathers. The oldeſt of theſe ſpi- 
rits Sabucour, whoſe wife is called Halmecul, who 
had a ſon, whom they call Eltulep, which in their 
language, ſignifies the great fpirit, and a daughter 
called Ligobund. The ſon married Letenhieuel, 
who was born in the iſle of Ulcea. She died in the 
flower of her age, and her ſoul forthwith aſcended 
into heaven. If]tulep had a ſon by her, called 
Lugueileng, which ſignifies the middle of heaven. 
He is ræver'd as the great lord of heaven, of which 
he is preſumptive heir. 


+ 3 Eltulep, 


In general the people are tall and well pro- 


eleventh degree vf north latitude, and thro' thirty 


The iſlanders, have almoſt no ideas of religion. 


opinion theſe ſpirits are corporeal, and have each 
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Eltulep, however, not ſatisfied with one child, 
adopted Reſchahuileng, a very accompliſhed man, 
and a native of Lamaree. They ſay, that being 


_ diſguſted at this world he aſcended into heaven, in 


order to enjoy the pleaſures of his father ; that his 
mother is now in Lamaree, in a decrepit old age; 
and that he deſcended from heaven to the middle 
region of the air, in order to converſe with his 
mcther, and communicate the heavenly myſteries 


to her. | | SY | 
Ligabund, ſiſter of Eltulep, finding herſelf in 


the middle of the air, deſcended to the earth, and 


brought forth three children. She was ſurprized to 
find it parched and barren ; but at her powerful 
command it was covered with herbs, flowers, 
and fruit-trees. She enriched it with all kinds 


of verdure, and peopled it with rational crea- 


tures. | | | 
In this infancy of the wotld death, according 
to them, was unknown, fince it was only a ſhort 


ſleep. People quitted life on the laſt day of the 


decreaſe of the moon, and as ſoon as ſhe again ap- 
peared on the horiſon, they wak'd, as it were, 
from a pleaſant ſleep. But one Erigiregers, an 


evil ſpirit, who ſported with the happireſs of men, 


procured a kind of death, againft which there was 
no remedy, ſo that when people died, they re- 
mained for ever dead. They alto call him Elus- 
melabut, which in their language ſignifies a male- 
volent ſpirit; whereas they call the other ſpirits 
Elus-melatus which ſigniffes benevolent ſpirits. 
Among the number of bad fpirits they place one 
Merogrog, who being baniſhed from heaven for 
his miſbehaviour, firft brought fire into the world. 

Langueileng, Son of Eltulep, had two wives, the 
one in heaven, by whom he had two children, 
Carrer and Melibiau, and the other on this earth, 


born at Folalu, in the province of Hougolev, by 


whom 
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whom he had a ſon called Oulefta. This young 


man knowing that his father was a celeſtiat ſpirit, 


and being impatient to ſee him, like Icarus, took 


flight to heaven; but he had no ſooner mounted 


into the air, than he fell down. Tho' this fall 


diſcouraged him ſo much as to make him bitterly 


lament his fatal deſtiny, yet he did not deſiſt from 
his attempt. He kindled a great fire, by the 
ſmoke of which he was a ſecond time carried up 
into the air, and conveyed into the arms of his 
father. MM. | 55 
The ſame Indians ſay, that in the iſland of Fo- 
lalu there is a ſmall freſn- water pond in which the 
gods bath themſelves ; and out of reſpect to this 
ſacred bath, none of the iſlanders dare approach it, 
for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of their gods. 
This ſtory is not unlike that of Diana and Acteon, 
who incurred the diſpleaſure of that goddeſs by 
his deſire of ſeeing her in her bath. They think 
that ſun, moon, and ſtars have reaſonable 
fouls, and} are inhabited by numberleſs celeſtial 
beings. This notion ſavours of the fables of Ho- 
mer, and the errors of the Origeniſts. ff 
This is the doctrine of the inhabitants of the Ca- 


roline iſlands, but they are not diſtractedly fond of 


it, for tho* they acknowledge all theſe fabulous 
deities, yet they have neither temples, idols, ſa- 
crifices, offerings, nor any external worſhip. They 
only pay a ſuperſtitious worſhip to ſome of their 
dead. They throw their carcaſſes as far as they can 
into the ſea, to ſerve as food to the tiburrons and 
whales. But when any perſon of diſtinction dies, 
or any one whom they loved, they perform his 
CONE with pomp, and great demonſtrations of 
grief, | - T 
As ſoon as the perſon dies, they paint all his 
body yellow. The friends and relations flock 
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about the corpſe to bewail the common loſs. On 
this occaſion nothing but hideous cries and groans 
are heard. Theſe are ſucceeded by a profound fi- 
lence, and a woman with a voice interrupted by 
Gghs, pronounces the funeral elegy of the deceas'd. 

She extols his beauty, his nobility, his agility in 
dancing, his ſkill in fiſhing, and all his other va- 
juable qualities. Thoſe who want to give more 
ſenſible proofs of their grief, cut off their hair and 
their beard, and throw them upon the corpſe. 
They obſerve a rigid faſt all that day, but eat 
heartily at night. 

Some of them bury the dead in a ſmall fond 
building in their own houſes, while others in- 
ter them far from their habitations, and in- 
cloſe the grave with a ſtone wall, They place ſe- 
veral kinds of aliments near the deceaſt, being per- 
ſuaded that his ſoul ſucks and is nouriſhed by 
them. 

They believe that there is a paradiſe, where 
the virtuous are rewarded, and a hell where the 
wicked are puniſhed. They ſay that the fouls of 
thoſe who go to heaven, on the fourth day return 
to the earth, and remain Inviſible among their re- 
lations. 

There are prieſts and pfieſteſtes among them, 
who pretend to have a commerce with the ſouls of 
the deceaſt. Theſe prieſts with full authority de- 
clare who go to heaven, and who to hell. They 
honour the firſt as beneficent ſpirits, and call them 
Tahuput, which ſignifics holy patron. Every fa- 
mily has their Tahuput, to whom they addreſs 
themſelves in their exigencies. If they are ſick, 
undertaking a journey, going to fiſh, or employed 
in the culture of their lands, they invoke their Ta- 
huput, and of him aſk for the reſtitution of their 
health, the ſucceſs of their journey, the abundance 

of 
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of their fiſh, and the fertility of their ground. They 
make preſents to him, which they ſuſpend in the 
houſe of their Tamoles, either from intereſt to ob- 


tain the favour they aſk of him, or from gratitude 
to thank him for the kindneſſes he has done 
them. 4 


The inhabitants of the iſle of Yap have a more 
ridiculous and barbarous worfhip, ſince a Kind of 


crocodile is the object of their veneration. There 


are among them inchanters who pretend to have a 
commerce with the evil ſpirit, and by his means 
procure diſeaſes and even death to thoſe they want 


to get rid of. | 


The plurality of wives is not only permitted ta 


theſe iſlanders, but is alſo look*d upon as a mark 


of honour and diſtinction. They ſay that the Tamol 


of the iſland of Huogolen had nine wives, Tho' they 


abhor adultery as a great crime, yet he who is 
guilty of it obtains a pardon by making ſome 


preſent to the huſband of the woman with whom 


he committed it. | 
The huſband may divorce the wife when ſhevio- 


lates the conjugal ties, The wife may alſo divorce 
the huſband, when he ceaſes to be agreeable to her. 
In this caſe they have certain laws for the diſpoſal 
of the effects. When a man dies without iſſue his 


widow marries his father. 


When they go a fiſhing they take no proviſion 
in their barks. Their Tamoles aſſemble in Febru- 
ary, and judge by way of lot whether the fiſhing 
will be happy and plentiful, This lot conſiſts in 
certain knots which they make on palm- tree leaves. 
Theſe they count one after another, and the odd or 
even number determines the good or bad ſucceſs of 
the enterprise {Hig 

Notwithſtanding the rudeneſs and barbarity of 
theſe iſlanders, they have a certain policy which 
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ſhews them to be more rational than moſt of the 
other Indians, who have little more than the hu- 
man form. The authority of the government is 
divided among ſeveral noble families, the chiefs 
of which are called Tamols. There is alſo in 


each province a principal Tamol, to whom all 
the reſt are ſubject. 


Theſe Tamols let their beards grow very 
long in order to procure the greater reſpect. 
They command in an arbitrary manner, 


| ſpeak little, and affect a grave and' ſerious air. 


When a Tamol gives an audience he ſits on a 
high table. The people as ſoon as they come in 
fight of him walk with their heads as low as their 
knees, and when they are come quite to him they 
fit down on the ground, and with down-caft eyes 


receive his orders with the moſt profound re- 


_ 

When the Tamol diſmiſſes them they retire 
bending their bodies in the ſame manner, rill they 
are entirely out of his preſence. His words are 
rever'd as ſo many oracles. A blind obcdience is 


paid to all his orders; and people kiſs his hands 


and feet when they aſk any favour of him. The 


ordinary houles of the iſlanders, are only low huts 


covered with palm-tree leaves. Theſe of the Ta- 
mols are built of wood, and adorn'd with ſuch 
paintings as the natives can. produce. 

They do not. puniſh crimes either by impriſon- 


ment, or the infliction of corporal puniſhment, but 


only baniſh the criminals into another iſland. In. 


every town there is a houſe for the education of 


boys, and another for that of girls; but they only 


Hearn ſome vague principles ot altronomy, on ac- 


count of their uſe in navigation. The maſter has 
a globe on which the _ pal as are marked, and 
teaches 
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teaches his ſcholars the point of the compaſs by 
which they ought to ſteer, . | 
The principal occupation of the men is build- 
ing barks, fiſhing, and tilling the ground. The 
employment of the women conſiſts in the ma- 
nagement of the family, aſſiſting their huſbands 
- when they ſow the ground, and preparing a kind 
of wild plant, and a tree call'd balibago for mak- 
ing ſtuffs. As they have no iron, they make uſe of 
wedges and hatchets of ſtone to cut down the wood 
if by chance any foreign veſſel ſhould leave any 
pieces of iron, they belong to the Tamols, who 
order utenſils to be made of them in the beſt manner 
_ poſſible. Theſe utenſils are a fund from which 
the Tamols reap a conſiderable advantage, ſince 
they lend them out at a very high rate. [8 
They bath themſelves in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening. They go to reſt at ſun- ſet, 


and get up early in the morning. The Tamol _ 1 | 
never goes to ſleep without a concert of muſic ___— 
lorm'd by a croud of young people, who aſſemble __  _—_ 
round his houſe, and in their manner ſing certain | A . 
longs, till they are ordered fo deſiſt — bo 
During the night, they from time to time aſ- .- 
ſemble, and dance and ſing before the houſe of | 
their Tamol. They dance to the voice, for they 3 
have no inſtrumental muſic. The beauty of their | 
dancing conſiſts in the exact unitormity of the mo- | 
tions of the body. The men place themſelves op- 7 
poſite to each other. After this they move their 1 
heads, their arms, their hands and their feet in 1 
concert. The ornaments with which they adorn 7 


* 


themſelves, give, in their opinion, a new beauty 
to this kind of dance, Their heads are cover'd 
with feathers or flowers. They have aromatic 
= . herbs hanging from their noſtrils, and palm leaves 
E curiouſly interwoven, fix'd to their ears; on their 

| arms, 
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ere, they generally appeaſe cach other by ſome 
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arms, hands and feet, they have other ornament 
proper to them. 


The women have a kind of diverſion more ſuited | 


to their ſex, They ſet themſeves down, and look- 
ing on each other, begin a pathetic and mov- 
ing ſong, accompanying the ſound of their voices 
with the motions of their heads and arms, for 
which reaſon, this diverſion is in their language 


call'd tanger-itaifil, which ſignifies the complaint of 


the women, 1 | | 
At the end of the dance, when the Tamol affects 


to be liberal, he holds up in the air a piece of 


ſtuff, which he ſhews to the dancers, and which is 
given to him who firſt Jays hold of it. 

Beſides dancing, they have ſeveral other diver- 
fions, in which they give proofs of their dexterity 
and ſtrength, in handling the ſpear, throwing 


ſtones and balls up into the air, and each ſeaſon 
has a diverſion peculiar to itſelf, - | TT 


Whale-fiſhing is a charming ſpectacle to theſe 
iNanders. Ten or twelve of their iſlands diſpos'd 
in a circle, form a kind of harbour where the ſea 
enjoys a perpetual calm. When a whale ap- 
pears in this gulph, the iſlanders forthwith getting 


into their canoes, and keeping toward the main 


ſea, advance gradually, frightning the animal, and 
driving it before them, till they have got it into the 
ſhallow water, not far from land. Then the moſt 
{kilfut of them throw themſelves into the ſea, and 
ſtrike their ſpears into the whale, while others in- 
tangle him with large ropes, which are fix d on the 


land. Then there are loud acclamations of joy, 


among a numerous crowd of people, whole cus 
rioſity has brought them thither. They drag 


the whale to land, and the labour of the day is 
concluded with a great feaſt. | 


When there are any enmities among theſe iſland- 


i 


2 


| A 
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oreſents, - Tis thus that ſingle men determine their 
quartels; but when the enmities are public, be- 
tween two boroughs, for inſtance, nothing but war 
can put an end to them. They have no other 
arms but ſtones, and ſpears arm*d with fiſh-bones. 
Their method of fighting reſembles a duel, ſince 
only one man engages with another. i 

When the differing parties reſolve to come to a 
deciſive action, they aſſemble ina large field, where 
the troops on both ſides form a ſquadron of three 
ranks. The youth compoſe the firſt rank, the ſe- 
cond conſiſts of thoſe of a higher ſtature, and thoſe 
moſt advanc'd in years form the third. The combat 
begins in the firſt rank, where they fight man to 
man with ſtones and ſpears. When any one is 


wounded ſo as to retire, his place is fill'd by one 


of the ſecond rank, and if he is alſo diſabled, by 
on of the third. The war is terminated by trium- 
hal arches, rais'd by the victors, who inſult over 
the vanquiſh'd. 

The inhabitants of the iſle of Ulcea, and of the 
adjacent iſlands, are more civiliz'd and reaſonable 
than the others: Their air and manners denote 
greater decency. They have a certain gaity of 
ipirit, but are reſerv'd and circumſpect in their 
words. They are extremely compaſſionate, and 
ready to commilſerate the infirmities and miſeries ol 


their neighbours. 


They have a great many mungrels, and ſome _ 


mulattos and negroes, whom they employ as their 
fervants. It is probable that the negroes come 
from New Guinea. As for the whites, "their origin 
in this part is as follows. | 

Martin Lopez, commander of the firſt veſſel, 

which faiPd from New Spain to the aſſiſtance of 
the Philippine j1ands in the year 1566, conſpired 


with twenty eight more, to put the reſt of the 
crew 
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crew into a deſart iſland, make themſelves maſters 
of the ſhip, and go a pyrating on the coaſts of 
_ The plot, however, was diſcover'd, and, 

to prevent the deſign of theſe ruffians, the crew 
left them on an iſland of Barbary, ſituated to the 
eaſt of the Marian iſlands. It is not to be doubted, 
but theſe rebels were convey*d into one of the Ca. 


roline iſlands, where they married the Indian wo- 


men, who brought forth a ſet of mungrels who 
have multiplied extremely in theſe iſlands. 

Theſe iſlanders live entirely on fruits, roots, and 
fiſh. They have hens, and other birds, but no 
quadrupeds. The ſoil produces neither rice nor 
wheat, nor barley, nor Indian corn. In theſe 


| Iſlands there are many woods, the timber of which 


is excellent for building ſhips. 


EKA. IF; 
Of the lumi we” cles obſerv'd on the ſurface 


of the ſea ; of the ſea-rainbow, aud the ex- 
halations form d in the nt gbt-ti me, 


WHEN a ſhip is under full ſail, we often 


ſee a great light in her rake, that is in the 
water ſhe has run thro', and, as it were, broken 
in her paſlage. Thoſe who do not look narrowly 
at this light, often attribute it to the moon, the 


ſtars, or the lanthorn on the ſtern. But by a little 
attention, this miſtake is eaſily rectified, ſince the 


light is greateſt when the moon is under the ho- 
rizon, when the ſtars are cover'd by clouds, when 
the candle in the lanthorn is extinguiſh'd, and 
when no other light appears on the ſurface of the ſea. 

This light is not always equal, fince, on ſome 
occaſions, it it is hardly diſcernible ; ſometimes 5 is 
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clear, and at others languid ; ſometimes it is far 


extended, and at others not. 
This light is ſometimes ſo great, chat we 0 
read by it, nine or ten feet above the furface of the 


pater. As for its extent, ſometimes the whole 
= rake appears luminous for the fpace of thirty or 


forty feet; but the light decreaſes in proportion 
as it is farther from the ſhip. 

Sometimes we may in the rake eaſily diſfinguiſh 

the luminous from the obſcure parts ; on which 
occaſion the rake appears like a beautiful river of 
milk. 
When we can diffinguiſh the luminous from the 
other parts, we perceive that they are not all of the 
fame figure, ſince ſome are only ſparks, while 
ethers appear as large as the ſtars do to us. Some 
are globular, and one or two lines in diameter. 
Others . ft bes as large as a man's head. Theſe ' 
luminous es are often form'd into fquares, 
three or four inches long, and one or two broad. 
Sometimes theſe bodies of different figures are 
ſeen at once. Sometimes the rake of the veſſel is 
full of luminous vortices, and oblong ſquares. At 
other times, when the motion of the veſſel i is flow, ' 
thefe vortices ſuddenly appear and n like 
lightning. 

Not only the rake of a fhip produces this lier, 
ſince the motion of fiſh affords a light ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh their bulk and ſpecies. Sometimes a 
numerous ſhoal of theſe fiſh, when ſporting in 
the ſea, excite a kind of artificial, but very agree- 
able fire. Very often a rope oppes'd to the mo- 
tion of the . is ſufficient to render them lu- 
minous. 

If ſea- water is but ſtirr'd in the dark, we find 
an infinite number of ſhining particles in it. If 


we dip a piece of linen in it, and wring it in the 
| dark, 
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dark, we fee the ſame thing, and alſo perceive 4 


number of ſparks flying out of it, when ve but 
Make it after it is half dry. 


When one of the {| — 4 is 1 it laſts 4 | 


long time; and if it falls on any ſolid body, ſuch 
as the edge of a veſſel, it will laſt for f. ſeveral 
hours. 

It is not always when. the ſea is moſt agitated, or 
when the ſhip goes faſteſt, that moſt of theſe 
. ſparks appear. Neither is it the ſimple ſhock of 
the waves againſt each other, which produces them, 
ſince the action of the waves on the ſhore ſome- 
times generates a great quantity of them. At 
Braſil the ſhore ſometimes appears all on fire with 
theſe ſparks. 

The production of them depends in a great 
meaſure on the quality of the water, . andy gencrally 
fpeaking, this light is greateſts hen ſea is 
moſt foaming; for at full ſea the water 36 not every 
where equally pure. Sometimes à piece of linen 
dip'd in the ſea comes out all over glutinous. It is 
obſervable, that when the rake is moſt ſhining, the 
water is moſt viſcid and fat. A cloth dip'd in this 
water gives moſt light when it is mov'd. 

In ſome parts of the ſea there are parcels of mat- 
ter of different colours, ſometimes red and ſome- 
times yellow, floating on her ſurface. It appears 
like the ſawings of wood, and the ſailors ſay it is 
the fry or ſeed of the whale of this however we 
cannot be certain. When water is drawn out of 
the ſea in thoſe parts, it is found to be very viſcid. 

The ſailors alſo ſay, that in the northern ſeas there 
are large ſhoals of this fry, which ſometimes ap- 
pear quite luminous in the night-time, even when 
ab. are not agitated by the motion of any ſhip or 
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To prove that the water is the more luminous in 
proportion to its viſcidity, the following experi- 
ment has been made. They one day catch'd a 
fiſh, which ſome took to be a bonite. The inſide 
of the throat of this fiſh, in the night-time, ap- 
ared like a live coal; ſo that without any other 
light, a perſon could have read as well as by the 
moſt luminous rake. The throat was full of a 
viſcid matter, with which, when a bit of wood 
was beſmear*d, it forthwith became luminous 
but as ſoon as the humour was dried, the light was 
extinguiſh" d. 


Let us now examine heck all theſe particu- 


larities may be applied to the ſyſtem of thoſe who 


take the principle of this light to be the motion of 


the ſubtil matter, or of globules occaſion'd by the 
violent agnation of the ſalts. 


Let us addwiqme obſervations on the iris, or 


rain- bow @F1thexſea. *Tis principally after violent 
tempeſts tliat ſuch rain-bows appear with greateſt 
ſplendor. Tis true the celeſtial has this advantage 


over the ſea iris, that its colours are more lively, 
diſtinct and various. In the ſea iris there are hard- 


ly more than two colours, a dark yellow towards 
the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite ſide. 
The other colours are not lively enough to be di- 
ſtinguiſn'd. In recompence for this, the ſea rain- 
bows are much more numerous, ſince at mid-day 
we ſometimes ſee twenty or thirty of them at a 


time, in a fituation oppoſite to that of the celeſtial 


Iris, that is, with their arches turn'd towards the 
bottom of the ſea. 

We muſt not forget theſe exbalafions, which be- 
ing inflam'd in the night-time, form a ſtreak of 
light in the air. Theſe exhalations in the Indies 
Jeave a much more extenſive ſtreak than in Eu- 
rope. Some of them ſeem to be real rockets. 
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160 Obſervations upon As IA, 


They appear very near the earth, and diffuſe 
light like that of the moon on the firſt days of het 
Increaſe. Their fall is ow and my Oe 
ina curve line falling. 


CH AP. XVI. 


Of the origin of muſh, where it is form'd, and 
4 the nouriſhment of the animal which 2 9 
duces it. 


TITHERTO people have talk'd differently of 


the origin of muſk. Some authors pretend, 

that it is form'd in the navel of the animal; but 

they are certainly miſtaken, ſince it is form'd in 

the bladder. This animal is a ſort of ſmall goat, 

which the Chineſe call hiang-tchang-tſe, that is to 

| ſay, the odoriferous or muſk-goat. Tchang-tſe ſig- 
nifies goat, and hiang properly ſignifies odour. 

On the eaſt of Peking is a long ridge of moun- 

tains, where there are great numbers of theſe muſk- 


goats. The people who kill them ſometimes {ell 


the fleſh by itſelf, and diſpoſe of the muſk to thoſe 
who deal it it. They cut out the bladder of this 
animal, and leſt the muſk ſhould evaporate, tic it 
tight about the neck, and when they want to pre- 
ferve it for a curioſity, they dry it. 


The muſk adheres to the internal coat of the 


| bladder, in form of a ſalt. That in grains is the 
moſt valuable, and is call'd theou- panniang. The 
other, which is call'd mi-hiang, is leſs eſteem'd, 
and much ſmaller in the grain. The female bears 
no muſk, or at leaſt what i in her reſembles that 
ſubſtance has no ſmell, 


Ser- 
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Serpents are the moſt common food of theſe 
goats; and tho? theſe ſerpents are of an enormous 
bulk, yet the goats eaſily kill them, becauſe as 
ſoon as a ſerpent is within a certain diſtance of a 
goat, the former is by the ſmell of the muſk fo 
ſtupified, that it can move no more. | 
This is ſo evident, that the country people who go 
to ſeek for wood, or make char-coal on the moun- 
tains, have no better ſecret to preſerve themſelves 
from the ftings of theſe ſerpents, which are very 
dangerous, than to carry two or three grains of 
muſk about them. In this caſe they ſleep ſecurely 
after dinner, and if any ſerpent ſhould come near 


them, it is forthwith laid aſleep by the ſmell of the 


muſk, and can go no farther, 


CHAP. XVIL 
The method of giving @ luſtre to the gold laid on 


porcelain ; the different kinds of varniſbes 
and colours given to the porcelain ; the method 


F preparing theſe varniſbes and colours; 
new deſigns of porcelain works z manner of 


emboſſing porcelain; 


s gold laid upon porcelain is, in proceſs of 


11 time, effac'd, and loſes a great deal of its 
luſtre, they reſtore its ſplendor, by wetting the 


Þorcelain with pure water, and rubbing it with an 
aggate ſtone ; but they muſt take care to rub the 


veſſel in the ſame direction, for example, from the 


right to the left, Pg | 
The lips of the porcelain are principally ſubject 

to ſcale off. To remedy this inconveniency, they 
Yot bh 5 M . fortify 
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162 Obſervations upon AS1A, 
fortify them with a certain quantity of bamboo- 


coal pounded, which they mix with the varniſh 
that is laid on the porcelain, and which gives it a 


grey or cineritious colour. Then with the pincers 


they make a border of this mixture round the por- 
celain already dry, putting it on the wheel. When 
it is time they apply the varniſh to the border as 
they do to the reſt of the porcelain, and when it is 
bak d, the edges are extremely white. As there 
is no bamboo in Europe, its place may be ſupplied 
by willew coal, or rather that of elder, which 
more approaches to bamboo. | 
It is to be obſerv'd, firft, that before the bamboo 
is reduc'd to coal, its green ſkin muſt be taken off, 
becauſe the aſhes of that ſkin make the porcelain 
break in the furnace. Secondly, That the work- 


man ought not to touch the porcelain with greaſy 


or oily hands, ſince by this means the part touch'd 
would infallibly crack in the baking. 

In the fourth chapter, when ſpeaking of the co- 
lours laid on the porcelain, we have ſaid, that there 
was a red one blown upon the porcelain, and ex- 
plain'd the manner of applying that colour. But 
we did not there obſerve, that there was alſo a blue 
one blown, in which it is eaſier to ſucceed. The 
Chineſe workmen agree, that if it was not too 
expenſive, they could alſo blow gold and ſilver 


upon porcelain, of a black or blue ground, that is, 


diffuſe gold or ſilver equally all over it. This 
fort of porcelain of a new taſte could not fail to 


pleaſe. . 
They blow the varniſh as well as the red. They 


have for the emperor made works ſo delicate and 
fine, that they were oblig'd to place them on cot- 
ton, becauſe they could not handle pieces ſo tender, 
without danger of breaking them; and as it is not 
peflible to plunge them in the varniſh, without 

| . touching 
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duching them with the hand, they blow the var- 
niſh upon them. | 


Tis to be obſerv'd, that in blowing the blue, 
the workmen take a precaution to preſerve the co- 
lour, which does not fall on the china, and to loſe 
as little of it as poſſible. This precaution is to 
place the veſſel on a pedeſtal placed over a large 
piece of paper, which ſerves for ſome time. When 


the azure is dry, they take it off, by rubbing the 


They have found a new ſubſtance proper to en- 
ter the compoſition of porcelain. This is a ſtone 
or ſpecies of chalk called hoache, which the Chi- 


paper with a ſmall bruſh. 


neſe phyſicians uſe in a ptiſan, which they ſay re- 


moves wearineſs, is aperient and refreſhing. They 
take ſix parts of this ſtone, and ſix of liquorice, 
which they pulveriſe. They put half a ſpoonful 


of this powder into a large draught of freſh water, 


which they order the patient to drink. They pre- 
tend, that this ptiſan refreſhes the blood, and tem- 
pang internal heats. The workers in porcelain 
ave thought fit to employ this ſtone inſtead of the 
kaolin before - mentioned. Perhaps ſuch parts 
of Europe, where kaolin cannot be found, may 
furniſh the ſtone hoache. It is call'd hoa, becauſe 
it is f. utinous, and reſembles ſoap. | 
The porcelain made with the hoache is rare, and 
much dearer than the other kinds, It has an ex- 
tremely fine grain, and with reſpect to the work 


of the pencil, if we compare it with the ordinary 


2 it is almoſt what vellum is to paper. 
ſides, this porcelain is extremely light, which 
ſurpriſes a perſon accuſtom'd to handle other por- 
celains. It is alſo more brittle than the common 
ſort, and the true degree of baking it is very hard 
to be gueſs'd at, Some workmen do not uſe the 
hoache for the body of their work, but make a 
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164 Obſervations upon ASTA, 
thin glue of it, in which they dip the porcelain 
when dry, before it receives the colours and the 
varniſh, by which means it acquires ſome degree 
of beauty. | | ES: 
They uſe the hoache in the following manner. 
Firſt, when they have taken it from the mine, they 
waſh it with river or rain-water, to ſeparate it from 
the yellow earth which adheres to it. Secondly, 
they break it, and put it into a veſſel to diffolve, 
after which they prepare it in the ſame manner 
with the kaolin. They affirm, that porcelain may 
be made of the hoache alone, without any other 
mixture. Some Chineſe workmen however ſay, 
that to eight parts of hoache they put two of pe- 
tunſe, and that in other reſpects they proceed in 
the ſame manner as in making ordinary porcelain 
with petunſe and kaolin. In this new ſpecies of 
porcelain the hoache is in place of the kaolin, but 
it is much dearer than the other. The load of kao- 
lin coſts only twenty pence, whereas that of hoache 
comes to a crown. Thus it is not ſurptiſing, that 
this ſnould be fold dearer than the common porce- 
lain. | Fe 
Fhere is another obſervation to be made on the 
hoache ; when they prepare it, and form it into 
ſmall ſquares like the petunſe, they diſſolve in wa- 
ter a certain quantity of theſe fquares, of which 
they form a very clear glue or cement. In this 
they dip the pencil, and draw various deſigns on 
the porcelain, and when it is dry they give it the 
varniſh, When the porcelain is bak' d we perceive 
theſe deſigns to be of a different white from the 
reſt. They ſeem to be a delicate ſteam ſpread on 
the ſurface. The white of the hoache is call'd ſia- 
myape, or ivory white. | 
They paint figures on porcelains with chekao, 
as well as with hoache, which gives it another 
5 | ſpecies 
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ſpecies of white colour ; but the chekao has this 


peculiar to itſelf, that before it is prepar'd like 
the hoache, it muſt be toaſted on the hearth, after 


which it is broken, and prepar'd in the ſame man- 


ner with the hoache. They throw it into a veſſel 
full of water, and agitate it there. They at diffe- 
rent times take off the cream which floats upon it ; 
and when all this is done, they find a pure mals, 
which they employ in the fame manner as the puri- 
fied hoache. The chekao cannot ſerve as the body 
of the porcelain, Hitherto nothing but the haoche 


has been found to ſupply the place of the kaolin, 


and give ſolidity to the porcelain. If, according 


to the Chineſe workmen, they were to put more 


than two parts of the petunſe to two parts of the 
hoache, the porcelain would infallibly be deſtroy'd 
in baking, becauſe its parts are not ſufficiently 


united. 5 


We have not as yet ſpoken of a kind of varniſh 
call'd tſe-kin-yeou, that is, burniſh'd varniſh of 
gold. We might rather call it varniſh of a bronze, 
or coffce-colour, or of the colour of a wither*d 
leaf. This varniſh is of a late invention, and in order 
to make it, they take common yellow earth, and 
manage it in the ſame manner they do the petunſe. 
When it is prepar'd they employ only the moſt de- 
licate part of it, which they throw into water, and 
which forms a glue as liquid as the ordinary var- 
niſh, calPd peyeou, which is made of pieces of 
rocks. Theſe two varniſhes, the peyeou, and the 
tle-kin are mix'd together, and for this purpoſe 
they ought to be render'd equally liquid. Of this 
they make a tryal, by plunging the petunſe into 


both; and if each of the varniſhes penetrates its 


petunſe, they judge them equally liquid, and pro- 


Per to incorporate with each other. They alſo mix 
with the tſe-kin varniſn or oil of quick lime, 
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106 Obſervations upon As 1A, 
and aſhes of ferns, prepar'd in the ſame manner as 


directed in the fourth chapter, and. of the ſame li- 
uidity with the peyeou; but they mix more or leſs 


of theſe varniſhes with the tſe-kin, according as 


they want it deeper or fainter, This may be known 
by ſeveral tryals ; for example, mix two cupfuls 
of the tſe-kin, with eight of the peyeou; then 
to four cupfuls of this mixture add one cupful of 
the varniſh of lime and fern. 

*Tis not long ſince they found the ſecret of 
painting the porcelain with the tfoui, which is of a 
violet colour, and gilding it. They have tried 
to make a mixture of gold leaf with the varniſh 
and powder of flints, which they applied in the 


ſame manner as the red, with oil ; but this varniſh. 


does not ſucceed, and they have found that the 


_ varniſh of the te-kin had more beauty and ſplen- 


dor. | 

Formerly they made cups to which they gave 
the outſide a gilded varniſh, and the inſide the 
pure white varniſh, They afterwards varied, and 
to a cup or veſſel they intended to varniſh, they 


in one or two parts applied a ſquare or circle of 


paper; and after having laid'on the varniſh, they 


rais'd the paper, and painted the unvarniſh*d ſpace 
red or blue. When the porcelain was dry, they 


gave it the uſual varniſh, whether by blowing or 
otherwiſe. Some fill theſe empty ſpaces with a 
ground of blue or black, in order to apply the 
gilding after the firſt baking. In this reſpect we 
may imagine ſeveral combinations according to 
our fancy. | 

They have alſo Werne a new ſort of porce- 


lain which is of an olive colour, and which they 


call long-tſiven. This ſpecies was formerly 
called tſinko, the name of a fruit among 
them, whoſe colour reſembles that of olives. This 
colour is given to che porcelain, by mixing ſeven 
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cups of the varniſh calPd tſe-kin, with four cups 
of peyeou, two cups, or thereabouts, of the oil 
of quick-lime and ferns, and one of tſouyeou. 
which is an oil obtain*d from flints. The tſouyeou 1 
makes a large quantity of veins appear on the por- 4 
celain. When they uſe it alone, the porcelain is 
brittle, and without ſound when ſtruck; but when 


it is mix'd with the other varniſhes, it is varie- _ 
gated by beautiful ſmall veins, and neither renders i 
the porcelain leſs ſonorous nor more brittle than 1 
the common ſort. ä 0 
We muſt not omit one thing, which 1s, that 1 
before they give the varniſh to the porcelain, they 4 
poliſh it, and ſmooth all its ſmalleſt inequalities. bk 
This is done by a pencil made of very fine feathers, 7 
which they moiſten with water, and gently 1 
paſs it over the whole; but it is principally with _ 1 


the fine china that they uſe ſo much pains. 

The ſhining or reflecting black is given to the 
porcelain by plunging it in a liquid mixture com- 
pos'd of prepar*d azure. In this caſe it is not ne- 
ceſſary to employ the fineſt azure, but the compo- 
fition muſt be a little thick, and mix'd with the 
varniſh of peyeou and tſe-kin, adding a little of 
the oil of lime, and of the aſhes of fern. For ex- 
ample, with ten ounces of azure pounded in a 
mortar, we muſt mix one cup of tſe- Kin, one cup 
of peyeou, and two cups of the oil of ferns, burnt 
with quick-lime. This mixture carries its varniſh 
with it, ſo that it is not neceſſary to give it another. 
When they bake this ſpecies of black china, they 
Place it in the middle of the furnace, and not near 
the vault where the fire has the greateſt force. 

It is not true, that the red laid on with oil, 
called the yeou-ci-hunc, is drawn from the red of 
copperas, ſuch as that which is employ*d in paint- 
ing the rebak*d porcelain red. This red laid on 
with oil is made of the grains of red copper, and of 
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the powder of a certain ſtone or flint of a rediſh 
cal}. Ti thought that this ſtone is a kind of 


alum employed in medicine. The whole is pound- 


ed in a mortar, along with the urine of a young 
man, and the oil of peyeou. This mixture is ap- 


plied to the porcelain, before it is bak'd, and they 


give it no other varniſh. They muſt take care 


during the baking, that the red colour fall not to 
the bottom of the veſſel. The Chineſe workmen 


ſay, that when they want to give this red to the 


porcelain, they do not make uſe of the petunſe to 


form it, but that in its ſtead, they employ together 
with the kaolin a yellow earth, prepar'd in the 
ſame manner with the petunſe, It is probable that 
ſuch an earth is more proper to receive this kind of 
colour. 

Perhaps the reader will be glad to know how the 
grains of copper are prepar'd. In China there is 
no ſilver coin, fince in commerce they uſe it in 
lumps, and there are a great many pieces bad. 
There are however certain occaſions on which it is 


neceſſary to refine theſe bad pieces, when, for ex- 


ample, taxes or ſimilar contributions are to be paid. 
Then they have recourſe to work men, whoſe only 
buſineſs it is to refine the ſilver in furnaces made 
for that purpoſe, and to ſeparate it from the copper 


and lead. Before the melted copper is harden'd 


and congeal'd, they take a ſmall broom, which 
they dip nightly ; in water; then by ſtriking on the 
handle of the broom, they ſprinkle the melted 
copper with water. A pellicule is form'd on the 
ſarface, which they take off with iron pincers, and 
plunge it in cold water, where the grains are 


form'd, and multiplied in proportion as they re- 


iterate the operation. It is evident, that if they 
employ'd aquafortis to diſſolve their copper, the 
powder would be more proper for making the co- 
lour 
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Jour of which we ſpeak. But the Chineſe are un- 
acquainted with aquafortis and aqua regia, and 


their inventions are all extremely ſimple. Ty 
They have executed deſigns which were thought 
impracticable. Theſe are urns three feet high and 
more without the cover, which riſes a foot high 
like a pyramid. Theſe urns conſiſt of three diffe- 
rent pieces, ſo elegantly join'd, that they ſeem to 
make but one. | . 1 
There are alſo pieces of porcelain which they 


call yao-pien, which ſignifies tranſmutation. This 
tranſmutation is caus'd either by the defect or ex- 
ceſs of the heat, or by other cauſes which are not 
eaſily diſcover'd. Theſe pieces which have not 


ſucceeded agreeably to the intention of the work- 


man, and are the pure effects of chance, are not 


leſs beautiful and valuable than the others. | 
A workman intended to make veſſels with 
red flowers blown ; a hundred pieces were entirely 
Joſt, while only one came out of the furnace, per- 
fectly like a ſpecies of aggate. | = 
It they would run the riſk, and be at the ex- 
pence of different tryals, they might effectually 
diſcover the art of making what chance at that 
time produced. For this reaſon they have thought 
fit to make porcelain of a ſhining black, which 
they call oukom. The caprice of the furnace has 
determin'd them to this reſearch, in which they 
have ſucceeded. 
When they want to give a varniſh, which renders 
porcelain extremely white, they add to thirteen 
cups of peycou, one cup of the oil of fern aſhes as 
liquid as the peyeou. "This varniſh is ſtrong, and 
ought not to be given to the porcelain which is to 
be painted blue, becaule after baking, the colour 
would not appear thro* the varniſh, The porce- 
lain which has got the ſtrongeſt varniſh, may with- 
| | out 
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out any dread be expos'd to the greateſt heat of 
the furnace. Thus they bake it all white, either 
with a view to keep it in that colour, or to gild it, 
or paint it in different colours, and then bake it a 
ſecond time. But when they want to paint porce- 
Jain blue with a deſign that the colour ſhould ap- 
| pear after the baking, they only take ſeven cups of 
peyeou, with one cup of yarniſh, or of the mixture 
of lime and fern aſhes. 

*Tis to be obſerv'd in general, that the porce- 
laia whoſe varniſh contains a great deal of fern 
aſhes, ought to be bak'd in the moſt temperate 
part of the furnace, that is, either after the three 
firſt ranks, or at the bottom, about a foot or a 
foot and a half high. If it was bak'd at the top 
of the furnace, the fern aſhes would be fus'd with 
precipitation, and. fall to the bottom of the 
porcelain. 'The caſe is the ſame with the red laid 
on with oil, the blown red, and the long: tſiven, 
on account of the grains of copper containꝰd in 
theſe varniſhes; on the contrary, in the top of the 
furnace they bake the porcelain, to which they have 
only given the t{oui-yeou, which is the varniſh 
that gives the porcelain ſo many veins, that it 
ſeems to conſiſt of pieces join'd together. 

The red of copperas, laid on the rebak*d porce- 
lains, is made in the manner mention'd in the 
fourth chapter, with copperas call'd tſao-fan. But 
before we give the method of compoſing this co- 
lour, we ſhall firſt explain the proportion and mea- 
ſure of the Chineſe weights. 

The kin or Chineſe pound conſiſts of ſixteen 
ounces, which they call leams or taels. 

The leam or tac] is a Chineſe ounce. _ 

The tſien or mas is the tenth part of the am © or 
tael. 
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The fuen is the tenth part of the tſien or mas. 

The by is the tenth part of the fuen. 

The hoa is the tenth part of the by. 

To a leam or tael of ceruſs they add two mas of 
this red. They paſs the ceruſs and the red thro' a 
ſieve, and mix them together dry. Then they in- 
corporate them with water impregnated with com- 
mon glue, reduc'd to the conſiſtence of mouth- 
glue. This glue fixes the red to the porcelain, 
and prevents its melting. As the colours, if laid 
on too thick, would produce inequalities on the 
ſurface, they now and then dip the pencil in water, 
and then in the colour which they intend to uſe. 

In order to obtain a white colour, to a leam of 
ceruſs they add three mas and three fuen of the 
powder of the moſt tranſparent flint calcin'd, after 
having luted them in a veſſel of porcelain, which 
they bury in the ſand of the furnace before they heat 
it. This powder ought to be impalpable. They 
uſe ſimple water without any mixture of glue, in 
order to incorporate it with the ceruſs. 

In order to make the deep green, they add to one 
tael of ceruſs three mas and three fuen of the pow- 
der of flint, with eight fyen, or near a mas of tom- 
hoa-pien, to make the green. They muſt waſh it 
well, and carefully ſeparate the grains of copper 
which are mix*d with it, and which are not proper 
for the green. They only employ the ſcoriæ, that 
is to ſay, the parts of the metal which are ſeparated 
when they work it. 

As for the yellow colour, it is made by adding 
to a tae] of ceruſs three mas and three fuen of 
powder of flint, and one fuen and eight by of red, 
which has not been mix'd with ceruſs. To make a 
beautiful yellow, you muſt add two fuen and a 
half of this primitive red, | 
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A tael of ceruſs, three mas and three fuen of 
powder of flint, and two by of azure, form a 
deep blue of a violet caſt. Some workmen add 
eight by of azure. | 

The mixture of green and white, for example, 
one part of green added to two of white, makes 
the water-green which is very clear. | 

The mixture of green and yellow, for example, 
two cups of dcep green added to one of yellow, 
produces the colour, which reſembles a leat ſome- 
what faded. | 

In order to produce black, they dilute the azure 
in water, but the ſolution muſt be very thin. They 
mix with it a little common glue macerated in 


lime water, and boiled to the conſiſtence of mouth- 


glue. When with this black they have painted 
the porcelain which they intend to bake a ſecond 
time, they cover the black parts with white. 
In the baking, this white is incorporated with the 
black, juſt as the common varniſh is with the blue 
of the common porcelain. ' 

There is another colour called tſin, which is 
prepared of a ſtone or mineral reſembling Roman 
vitriol. It is probable that this ſubſtance is taken 
from ſome lead mine, and that carrying imper- 


ceptible particles of the lead along with it, it in- 


ſinuates itſelf into the porcelain without the help 
of the ceruſs, which is the vehicle of the other co- 
lours given to the rebak'd porcelain. 

Tis of this tſin that they make the deep violet. 
It is found at Cantong and at Pekin, but that found 
at the laſt of theſe places is by far the beſt. It is 
ſold at ſeven ſhillings and fix pence a pound. The 
tſin is fus'd, and when it is ſo, ſilver- ſmiths by 
way of enamel lay it upon ſilver works. They 


will put, for inſtance, a ſmall circle of tſin 
about 2 ring, or they will enchaſe it by as 4 of a 
| itone. 
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ſtone. This ſpecies of enamel comes off at laſt, 


but they endeavour to prevent this by laying it on 


a ſlight ground of mouth or common glue. 
The tſin, as well as the other colours we have 
mentioned, is only uſed for the rebaked porcelain. 


The tſin is prepared in the following manner. 
They do not toaſt it as they do the azure, but 


break it and reduce it to a very fine powder. 
Then they put it into a veſſel full of water, which 
they agitate a little. Then they pour out the wa- 
ter, in which there is ſome naſtineſs, and keep the 
cryſtal which has ſunk to the bottom of the veſſel. 
This maſs thus diluted lofes its beautiful colour, 
but the tſin recovers its violet colour when the por- 
celain is bak d. The tſin may be kept as long as 
they pleaſe. When they want to paint any porce- 
lain veſſel with this colour, they muſt dilute it 
with water, mixing a little common glue with it, 


which by ſome is thought unneceſſary; but this 


muſt be determined by experience. 

In order to gild or ſilverize the porcelain, they 
add two fuen of ceruſs to two mas of diſſolved 
gold or ſilver leaf. The ſilver upon the varniſn 
tſe- kin has a beautiful ſplendor. If they gild ſome, 


and ſilverize others, they do not leave the ſilveris'd 


work ſo long as the gilt in the ſmall furnace, 
otherwiſe the ſilver would diſappear before the 
gold obtains the degree of baking neceſſary to give 
it its luſtre. | | 5 
There is another ſort of coloured porcelain, 
which ſells dearer than thoſe painted with the co- 
lours we have mentioned. Perhaps the account I 
am to give of it may be of ſome uſe for perfecting 
the Dutch ware, tho* we cannot obtain the perfecti- 
on of the Chineſe porcelain. | 

To make theſe kinds of works, it is not neceſſa- 
ry that the ſubſtance employed ſhould be extreme- 
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174 Obſervations upon ASla, 
y fine. They take cups which have been already 
bak*d in the large ſurnace, without being varniſh- 
ed, which are conſequently all white, and have ng 
luſtre. They colour them by plunging them in 
the veſſel where the colour is prepared, when they 
want them of the ſame colour. But if they want 
them of different colours, ſuch as the works called 
hoan-tou-houan, - which are divided into a kind of 
ſquares, ſome of which are yellow and others green, 
they apply theſe colours with a large pencil. This 
is all the ornament they give to this ſpecies of por- 
celain, only after the baking, they lay a little ver- 
milion on certain places; as for example, on the 
beaks of certain birds; but this colour is not 
baked becauſe the fire would deftroy it, for which 
reaſon it does not laſt long. When they have ap- 
plied the other colours they rebake the porcelain in 
the large furnace, with other porcelains which have FX 
not been bak*d before. It muſt be placed at the FE 
bottom of the furnace, and below the air-vent, | 
where the fire has leſs activity; becauſe an intenſe 
fire would deſtroy the colours, | 

The colours proper for this ſort of porcelain 


are prepared in the following manner. In order 


to make the green they take tam-hoa-pien, falt- 
petre, and powder of flint. When they have 
reduced them ſeparately into an impalpable pow- 
der, they dilute and mix them together with FX 
water. 7 
The moft common azure together with falt- 

petre, and powder of flint, forms the violet. 
The yellow is prepared by adding three mas 
of the red of copperas to three ounces of the pow- 
der of flint, and three ounces of ceruſs. 
For producing the white, to four mas of the 
powder of flint they add a tael of ceruſs. A!! 
theſe ingredients are to be diluted in water; and 
| ; | | 615 


a3 


= when the porcelain has no longer thoſe inequali- 
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this is the whole of what relates to the colours 


of this ſort of porcelain. 

When ſpeaking of the furnaces where they re- 
bake the painted porcelain, we have obſerved, 
that they make piles of porcelain veſſels, put- 
ing the ſmaller into the larger, and thus rang- 


ing them in the furnace. Care muſt be taken, 
that the veſſels do not touch each other in the 


arts which have been painted; for in this caſe 
all the veſſels would be loſt. The foot of one 
cup may be ſupported by the bottom of ano- 
ther, tho? it be painted; becauſe the edges of the 
bottom of the ſmaller cup are not painted; but 
the ſides of one cup muſt not touch thoſe of ano- 
ther. Thus, when they have cups which do not 
eaſily enter into each other, ſuch as the long cho- 
colate cups, the Chineſe workmen range them in 
the following manner. 
Upon a bed of theſe porcelains laid in the bot- 
tom of the furnace, they lay a covering either of 
lates made of the earth with which the furnaces 
are built, or of the pieces of caſes for the porcelain; 
for in China every thing is uſed to the beſt advan- 
tage. Above this covering they lay another bed 


of theſe porcelains, and continue to do ſo to the 


very top of the furnace. - 
It is not true, as we have before obſerved, that 
they know that the painted or gilt porcelain is 
baked when they ſee the gold or colours ſparkle 
with all their luſtre. The colours are not diſtin- 
guiſhed, till the rebak*d porcelain js become cold. 


They judge that the porcelain baked in the ſmall 


furnace is ready to be taken out, when looking 


thro? the aperture at the top, they to the very bot- 


tom fee all the porcelains red with the fire, when 


they diſtinguiſh the pil'd cups from each other, 
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176 Obſervations upon Asia, 
ties formed by the colours; and when the colouts 
are incorporated in the body of the porcelain, .in 
the ſame manner that the varniſh laid upon the 
beautiful azure, is incorporated with it by the heat 
of the large furnace. ” 5 
As for the porcelain rebak'd in the large fur- 
nace, they judge that it is ſufficiently bak' d, iſt, 
When the flame which comes out is not of a very 
red, but rather of a whitiſh colour. 2dly, When 
looking thro' one of the apertures, they perceive 


that the caſes are all red. gdly, When after hav- 
ing opened a caſe at the top, and taken a piece of 


porcelain out of it, they perceive when it is cold, 
that the varniſh and colours are in the condition in 
which they want them. And 4thly, When look- 
ing in at the top of the furnace, they perceive the 
gravel in its bottom to be ſhining. By all theſe 
marks, a workman judges whether the porcelain is 
perfectly bak'd. 

When they would have the blue intirely to 
cover the veſſel, they uſe leao or azure prepared 
and diluted in water to a due conſiſtence, and in 
this they plunge the veſſel. As for the blown blue 


called tſui- tſim; they in it uſe the moſt beautiful 


azure prepared in the manner before mentioned. 
They blow it upon the veſſel, and when it is dry 
they lay on the ordinary varniſh either alone, or 
mixed with tſoui-ycou, if they would have the 
porcelain veined. 2 


Some workmen upon this azure, whether blown 


or otherwiſe, draw figures with the point of a long 
needle. The needle removes as many ſmall grains 
of the dry azure as is neceſſary to repreſent the fi- 
gure, after which they lay on the varniſh, When 


the porcelain is bak'd, the figures appear painted 


in miniature. 


There 


* 
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There is not ſo much labour as may be imagin- 
ed, in making the porcelains on which flowers, 
dragons, and other ſimilar figures are emboſs'd. 
They firſt trace them with the graver on the body 
of the veſſel; then they make ſmall inciſions 
round them, which raiſe them ; and laſtly they 
apply the varniſh, p 

The following things are to be obſerved in the 
manner of preparing the leao, or azure. 1ſt, Before 
burying it in the gravel of the furnace, where it isto 

be toaſted, it muſt be well waſh'd, in order to re- 
move the earth which adheres to it. 2dly, It 
" muſt be included in a caſe of porcelain well luted. 
zuly, When it is toaſted it muſt be pounded, and 
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paſs'd thro? a ſieve. Then they put it into a well - var- ; 

niſhed veſſel, and pour boiling water upon it. Af- | 

ter having agitated it a little, they take off the froth ; 

on the ſurface, and pour out the water by inclining 

the veſſel to one ſide. This preparation of azure 
with boiling water is to be repeated twice. After 1 
© this they take the azure thus moiſt and reduced in- 1 
"3 to a kind of thin paſte, and putting it into a mor- 1 
tar, pound it for a conſiderable time. 1 
1 


The azure is found in the mines of rock- coal, or 


in the red earths adjacent to thoſe mines. It ſome- 1 

times appears on the ſurface of the ground, and 1 

this is an infallible ſign, that by digging farther, 1 

more of it may be found. In the mine it preſents 1 

itſelf in pieces as large as a man's thumb, bur 1 

flat, and not round. The coarſe azure is pretty A 

common, but the fine is very rare, and not eaſily 4 

diſcerned by the eye; and we muſt make tryal of it AF 

before we can judge of its value. This tryal con- 4 

ſiſts in painting a porcelain veſſel with it, and then 4 
baking the veſſel. If Europe produced beautiful 1 
ſleao or azure, and fine tſin, which is a kind of wo 
5 violet colour, theſe would among the Chineſe, be - 

Von. I. | © com- 1 
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commodities of great value, and eaſily tranſport- 


ed, ſo that we might bring back the moſt beauti- 
ful porcelain in exchange for them. We have al- 


ready obſerved that a pound of tſin is fold for a 


tael and eight mas, that is, for ſeven ſhillings and 


ſix pence. For two taels they ſell a box of beauti- 
ful leao, which contains only fix ounces, and this 


amounts to twenty Pence an Ounce. 
They have try'd to paint ſome porcelain vel- 


ſels black with the fineſt of the Chineſe ink ; but 


this attempt had no ſucceſs ; for when the porce- 
Jain was baked it was found to be very white. As 
the parts of this black have not a ſufficient body, 
they were diſſipated by the action of the fire, or 
rather they had not force enough to penetrate the 
bed of varniſh, and produce a colour different 


from it. 


CHAT, AvOE 


Deſcription of EW and ſeveral other aro- 


matic and medicinal plants, their virtues and 
uſes; the manner of preparing, and uſing 


them ; the ſkill of the Chineſe phyſicians. 


is the hia-tlaa-tom-chom, which ſignifies 


| TT HE moſt ſingular plant produced in China, 


that this plant is an herb during the ſummer, but in 
the beginning of winter becomes a worm. If the 


matter be duly conſidered, it will be found that 
this name has not been given to it without reaſon. 
Nothing better repreſents a worm three quarters 


of an inch long, and of a yellowiſh colour. We fee 


the head, the body, the eyes, the feet on each ſide 
—_ . 
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of the belly, and the foldings on the back diſtinct- 
ly formed. Theſe things are beſt obſerved when 
the plant is recent; for in time, eſpecially when it 
is expoſed to the air, it becomes blackiſh, and is 
ſoon corrupted, becauſe its ſubſtance is ſoft. This 
plant paſſes in China for one of the exotic kind, 
and is very rare, ſince few are to be ſeen except at 


the palace. It alſo grows in the Thibet, and is 


found, tho* in a ſmall quantity, on the frontiers 


of the province of Tſe-tcheouen,. which borders on 


the kingdom of Thibet. 


The virtues oſ this plant nearly reſemble thoſe 


aſcribed to the gen-ſeng, with this difference, that 


the frequent uſe of it does not produce hemorrhages, 


as the,gen-ſeng does. It fortifies and reſtores parts 
weakened either by exceſs of labour, or long pro- 
trated diſeaſes, It is uſed in the following man- 
ner. | Lt 
They take five drams of it whole, with its 
tail, and with theſe they ſtuff the belly of a tame 
duck, which they roaſt before a ſlow fire, and 
when it is ſufficiently roaſted they take out the 
medicine, whoſe virtue has paſſed into the fleſh of 
the duck ; of this duck the patient eats ſo much, 
morning and evening, for ten days; but this reme- 
dy is not much uſed, except at court, on account 
of the great rarity of this precious medicine. 

The ſantſi is more eaſily found, becauſe it is a plant 
which grows without culture in the mountains of 
the provinces of Yunnam, Quoecheou, Sſetchouen. 
It ſends out eight ſtalks which have no branches. 


The ſtalk in the middle is the longeſt and round- 
eſt. It bears three leaves, which are like thoſe of - 
mugwort, and are fixed to the ſtalk by pretty 


large tails, They are not rough, but ſhining, and 
of a deep green colour. The ſeven other ſtalks, 


which are only a foot and a half high, and whoſe 
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bodies are triangular, riſe from the principal ſtalk, 
three on one ſide, and four on the other. Theſe 
have each but one leaf at the ſuperior extremity; 
for which reaſon it is called ſantſi, which ſig- 
nifies three and ſeven, becauſe the ſtalk in the 
middle has three leaves, and the ſeven others but 
ſeven among them. 

All theſe ſtalks ariſe from a round root four 
inches in diameter. This root ſends off ſeveral 
others which are oblong, as large as a man's little 
finger, and have a hard and rough bark, but their 
internal part is of a ſofter ſubſtance, and of a yellowiſh 
colour. Theſe ſmall roots are principally uſed in 
medicine. The ſtalk in the middle is the only 
one which bears white flowers, which grow at 
its point in form of grapes, and blow towards the 
end of the ſeventh month, that is, in the month 
of July. 

When they intend to multiply this plant, they 
cut the large root into ſlices, which they put into 
the earth about the fifteenth day of the ſpring. A 
month after, it ſends forth ftalks ; and at the end of 
three years it is as large and bigh as ever it wil 


The Chineſe uſe it in the following manner. 


About the ſummer ſolſtice, they take the ſtalk and 
leaves, and beat them in a mortar, in order to 
preſs the juice from them, which they mix with 


common lime reduced to powder. Of theſe they 
form a maſs, which when dried in the ſun, they ul: 


for the cure of wounds. They uſe this ſame juice Mt 
mix'd with wine, to cure ſpittings of blood. But 
this remedy has no virtue except in the ſumme, 
and to thoſe who are on the ſpot; for which reaſon, 
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towards the end of autumn, they pull up the © | 
large roots, cut off the fmall oblong ones, and LG 


dry them in the air, in order to be tranſported i- 
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to other provinces. The heavieſt of theſe ſmall | 
roots, which are of a blackiſh grey colour, ; 
and grow in a dry ſoil on the coaſts, are reckoned 
the beſt. Thoſe which are light, of a yellowiſh 
colour, and grow on the edges of rivers, have 
little or no virtue. A dram of the powder of 
choſe roots cures hemorrhages and ſpittings of 
blood. If we were to make an analyſis of it, we 
ſhould perhaps find it poſſeſſed of other no leſs 
valuable qualities. | 

The tai-hoam, or the rhubarb, grows in ſeveral 
parts of China. The beſt is that of Sſe-tchouen z 
but that which grows in the province of Xenſi, and 
the kingdom of Thibet, is far inferior to it. 
What grows elſewhere is of ſo little value, that it 
is not uſed. The talk of the rhubarb is like the 
i i ſmall! bamboos, or Chineſe canes. It is hollow 
and very brittle three or four feet high, and | 
„of a dark violet colour. In the ſecond moon, 
that is, in the month of March, it ſends forth long 
5 and thick leaves, which grow four and four on 

the ſame tail, looking towards each other, and 1 
lf forming a chalice. The flowers are of a yellow, j 
and ſometimes of a violet colour. In the fifth 
moon it produces a ſmall. black ſeed, as large 4 
as a millet. In the eighth moon they pull 9 
it up, and find the root large and long. 
That which is heavieſt, and moſt marbled in the 
heart, is the beſt and moſt eſteemed. This root is 
ſuch a nature, as renders it very difficult to be 
ried. | | | 

The Chineſe, after having pulled upand clean'd 
the roots, cut them in pieces about two inches 
large, and dry them on plates of ſtone, under 
which they kindle fires. They turn theſe pieces 
till they are thoroughly dry. If they had 
N „ Ng | ovens 
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ovens like thoſe in Europe, they would not make 
uſe of theſe plates. As this operation is not ſuffi- 
cient to draw out all the humidity, they make a 
hole in each piece, and ſuſpend them in the great- 
eſt heat of the ſun, till they are in a condition to 
be kept, without being corrupted. 

As to the uſe of rhubarb, the Chineſe are near- 
ly of the ſame opinion with the Europeans. How- 
ever they rarely uſe rhubarb crude and in ſub- 
ſtance; for they ſay it tears the bowels, and pro- 
duces gripes; and as the Chineſe generally love 
better not to be cured, than to be relieved by great 
pain, they more chearfully take rhubarb by way 
of decoction, with a great many other ſimples, 
which they combine according to the rules of their 
art; but if it is neceſſary to take it in ſubſtance, 
they prepare it in the following manner. 

They take as many pieces of rhubarb as they 
have occaſion for, and ſteep them twenty-four 
hours in rice wine (that of grapes would be better 
if they had any) till they are very ſoft, and can be 
cut into thin ſlices. Then they put upon a fur- 
nace a kind of kettle, whoſe mouth is two feet in 
diameter, and which diminiſhes gradually to the 
bottom in form of a cap. They fill this kettle 
with water, and cover it with an inverted ſieve 
made of ſmall flips of bark. Upon the bottom of 
the ſieve they lay the pieces of rhubarb, covering 
the whole with a piece of wood, over which they 
throw a felt, that the ſteam of the water may not 
come out. Then they heat the furnace, and 
make the water boi], ſo that the ſteam raiſed thro? 
the ſieve, penetrates the ſlices of rhubarb, and de- 
ſtroys their acrimony. At laſt this ſteam reſolv- 
ing, as in an alembic, falls down into the boiling 
kettle, and renders the water yellow, which the 
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Chineſe keep for cutaneous diſorders. Theſe ſlices 


muſt remain at leaſt eight hours in this circula- 
tion of the ſteam, after which they take them our, 
and dry them in the ſun, They repeat this opera- 
tion twice, and then the rhubarb is prepared, and is 
of a blackiſh colour. It may be pounded and form- 
ed into purgative pills. Five or fix drams at leaſt 


make a doſe, which purges gently, and without 


oripes. The urine is that day more copious and 
red than uſual, which, according to the Chineſe, 
denotes, that an unnatural heat is diſſipated in that 
way. They who have an averſion to ſo many 


pills, take the ſame quantity of the dried flices, 


and in an earthen or filver veſſel, boil them in 
nine ounces of water to three, which they drink 
warm, but ſometimes they mix ſimples with it. 
This manner of preparing rhubarb produces 
the moſt ſalutary effects. An obſtinate conſtipa- 
tion had reduced a mandarin to the greateſt ex- 
tremity, and no remedies could procure him a ſtool ; 


the patient vomited them up as ſoon as they were 


ſwallowed, as he. alſo did rhubarb, whether taken 
in pills or decoction. A Chineſe phyſician made 
him take a decoction of a double doſe of this pre- 
pared rhubarb, with which he had mixed ſome 
virgin honey, by which means the patient had no 


nauſeas, and was freed from his diforder, without 


any pains or gripes. 


Some European phyſicians ſay, that a dram of 
the powder of that part of the rhubarb where they 


ſtring it, given in the morning faſting, in a glaſs 


of roſe or plantain water, is an infallible remedy 
for fluxes. The Chineſe phyſicians think quite 
otherwiſe ; and ſay, that the rhubarb always be- 


gins to corrupt at that hole; that the powder 


found there is of no uſe; that it ought to be 


thrown away; and that only the internal part of 
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the root, which is weighty and well marbled, 
ought to be us'd. It may happen, that in China 
they. undervalue this part of the rhubarb, be- 
cauſe it is there worth no more than four pence 
a pound ; or becauſe, being much dearer in Eu- 
rope, the natives are. — to loſe any of 
it. 

There is 3 root, which on account of its 
aromatic nature, ſeems to deſerve our attention. 
The Chineſe phyſicians who uſe it, do not know 
all its virtues, becauſe they are unacquainted with 
the method of analyſing it. They call it tam- 
coue. It is always moiſt, becauſe it is oleous. Its 
virtue, they ſay, is to nouriſh the blood, and to 
promote and ſtrengthen the circulation. It is an 
caſy matter to have a large quantity of it at a 
ſmall price. It may be tranſported without any 
fear of corruption, provided we uſe the ſame pre- 
cautions with the Chineſe, who from the province 
of Sſe-tchouen tranſport to other provinces whole 
roots of it, which they keep in large ſtore-houſes. 
Out of theſe the petty merchants who keep ſhops 
furniſh themſelves. They cut this root, as well as 
others, in ſmall ſlices, and ſell it by retail; for which 
_ reaſon, if the European merchants want to purchaſe 
Chineſe drugs at Cantong, they ought to take them 
trom the ſtore-houſe, and not from the ſhops where 
the roots are ſold in ſmall ſlices. 

There is a fifth drug much eſteemed and uſed 
in China, called ngo-kiao, which ought to be 
Prepared in the following manner. 

The province of Cantong has ſeveral metropo- 
| lifes, one of which is call'd Yentcheoufou, in whoſe 
diſtrict is a town of the third order, call'd Ngo- 
hien. Near this town is a natural well, or a hole 
in form of a well, near ſeventy feet deep, which, 
ah tne Chineſe fay, communicates with ſome ſub- 
| terraneous 
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terraneous lake or collection of water. The water 
drawn from it is extremely clear, and heavier than 
common water. If it is mix*d with turbid water, 
it renders it pure at once, by precipitating the 
foulneſs to the bottom of the veſſel, juſt as alum 
does. The water of this well is us'd to make the 


the ngo-kiao, which is nothing but the glue 


made of the ſkin of a black als. _ 

They take the ſkin of this animal juſt kid, 
ſteep it five days ſucceſſively in the water drawn 
from this well, after which they take it out to 


ſcrape and cleanſe both ſides of it. They after- 


wards cut it in ſmall pieces, and boil it in the wa- 


ter of the ſame well, till the pieces are reduc'd to 


glue, which they paſs hot thro? a cloth, in order to 
ſeparate the coarſer parts, which could not be 
melted, Then they diſſipate the humidity of it, 
and every one gives it the form he pleaſes. The 


| Chineſe caſt it into moulds, with characters, and 


put ghe ſeals or ſigns of their ſhops on it. 
This well is of great importance in China, and is 


| ſhut up, and ſeal'd with the governor's ſeal, till 


they make the glue for the emperor. © This opera- 
tion is generally begun after the autumnal harveſt, 
and continued till the beginning of March. Dur- 


ing this time, the neighbouring people bargain 


with the keepers of the well, and the workmen are 


” employed in making the glue for the emperor. 


They make as great a quantity of it as they can, 
with this difference, that they prepare ſome of it 


coarſer, and are at leſs pains to provide aſfles, 


which are ſufficiently fat and black : however, all 


the glue made here is as much eſteem'd at Peking 


as that ſent by the mandarins of the place to the 
court and to their friends. 5 | 
As this drug is in great repute, and as the 
quantity prepared at Ngo-hien is not A 
or 
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for the whole empire, they prepare a ſpurious kind 
of it elſewhere, of. the ſkins of mules, camels, or 
Horſes, and ſometimes of old boots. They give 
it the lame form and ſtamp as near as poſlible, 
and expoſe it with ſome of the genuine kind in 


the large and beautiful ſhops ; and as there are al- 


moſt as many fools who buy, as villains who {ell 
it, there is a great demand for it in the provinces. 

It is, however, eaſy enough to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine from the ſpurious kind. The former 
has neither a bad ſmell nor diſagreeable taſte ; it is 
brittle and friable, and is only of two colours, ei- 
ther entirely black, or of a blackiſh red, like Pe- 
ruvian balſam. | £ | 

The ſpurious kind has a bad ſmell and taſte, 
even when made of the ſkin of a hog, which 
approaches neareſt to the true kind; beſides, it is 
not brittle, and is never very like the other. 

The Chineſe aſcribe a great many virtues to 
this remedy, and affirm that it reſolves inflam- 
mations, is friendly to the breaſt, facilitates the 
motion of the lungs, removes oppreſſion of the 
ſpirits, and reſtores a free reſpiration to thoſe at- 
flicted with a ſhortneſs of breathing; that it re- 
freſhes the blood, and keeps the inteſtines in a fit 
condition for performing their functions; that it 
ſtrengthens the fœtus in the mother's belly, diſſi- 
pates wind, expels heat, ſtops bloody fluxes, and 

rovokes urine. 1 

This medicine taken faſting, is good for diſ- 
eaſes of the lungs, as experience has often evinc- 
ed; for patients who have us'd it, have found 
themſelves ſurpriſingly reliev'd: It is flow, and 
therefore ought to be long continued; it is us'd 
in decoctions with ſimples, and ſome times alſo in 
powder, but more rarely. AR 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA, 197 
In China there are vaſt numbers of aromatic and 
medicinal plants; but the beſt and moſt ſought after, 
= only grow in the provinces of Quamſi, Yunaam, 
= Sſe-tchouen, and Quou-tcheou. : 
On the mountains of the provinces.of Tartary 
vveoe find beautiful angelica, tho? not cultivated. We 
acc ſee large tracks full of white dittany, parſnips, 
* wild aſparagus and fennel, celandine, cinque- 
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| foil, agrimony, pimpernel, penny-royal, and the ; 
| greater and leſſer plantains. In the ſmall vallies Y 
| between the mountains, there are fields of beauti- i 


ful mugwort and . wormwood, different from that 
of Europe. The fern is only ſeen upon the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, and there are no ſuch 
things to be found there as kermes, gentian, ma- 
ſter-wort, juniper or aſh-wood. 
== The mountains of Tartary, for the moſt part, 
have trees only on one ſide, which is generally 
FT the ſouth. This rule is not univerſal, but generally 
one or both ſides are bare, and only cover'd with 
a few herbs, and ſome parched hay, without ei- 
ther flowers or ſhrubs. We may readily conjec- 
ture, that there are mines, and what confirms it is, 
that the labourers near Gehe often find gold in the 
bottoms of the torrents, which they carry to the 
emperor, who rewards them for their pains. 
= The trees on theſe mountains are ſmall and low 
= oaks, firs, ill-nouriſh'd, and with few branches, 
EZ Aaſlpin-trees, elms, and nut-trees ſo cloſe, that the 
form a thicket, They, however, abound in nuts, B 
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| and draw the wild boars in troops for their food. i 
| Thoſe trees are intermix'd with wild roſes and 1 
thorns. We there find none of the wild fruits | 

| obſervable in moſt of the European mountains. 1 
) The Mogul Tartars who inhabit theſe territories, q 
cultivate no fruit trees, and are content with 1 

. two kinds of wild fruit, which they have but in a 
tome parts of Tartary, | p 
The 1 
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The firſt is in their language call'd oulana, 
which reſembles a large red cherry. It grows on 
a ſmall ſtalk three inches high, which ſprings 
up among the graſs in the vallies, or on the fides | 
of the mountains. The ſecond grows in cluſters | 
on a beautiful tree twenty five or twenty ſix feet 
high, and in ſize reſembles ſmall Corinthian grapes. 
When the firſt froſt falls upon them, they become 
red, and are of a tartiſh, but very delicate taſte. 

In the Chineſe gardens we find neither hyſſop, 
nor fage, nor marjoram, nor borrage, nor fennel, 
nor thyme, nor creſſes, nor baſilicon, nor laven- 
der in the plains, nor lilly of the valley in the 


| 1 foreſts. Neither do we there find tulips, nor jon- 

. quils, nor tuberoſes. In the ſpring the fields are 

bit. full of violets, which however have neither taſte | 

kt nor ſmell; but in recompence, the Chineſe have 

BY ſo many plants, roots, trees and flowers, not found Et 

1 in Europe, that they may be very well ſatisfied 

10 with the want of thoſe which they have not. 7 

1 | CHAP. AA. 

| | 5 Regulations obſerv'd in examining the Chineſe 

10 graduates and mandarins; the particular 

4% manner in which they are puniſh'd or reward- 

1 ed; the formalities objerv'd in criminal 
affairs, 
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; T is the cuſtom in China for the court to ſend 
i every three years an examinator into each pro- 

| vince. His buſineſs is carefully to examine the 
compoſitions which every graduate is oblig'd to 


preſent him with, He puniſhes thoſe whoſe com- 
by | poſition 
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AFRICA, and AMERICA, 189 
ſition is indifferent, and breaks thoſe intirely 
whoſe compoſition is extremely bad. 7 


Every graduate who does not appear at this 


triennial examination, is from that time de- 
priv'd of his title, and plac'd in the rank of the 


people. There are only two caſes in which the 


{aw excuſes him; namely, when he is ſick, and 
when he is in mourning for his father or his mo- 
ther. The old graduates, after having in their laſt 
examination given proofs of their ſkill and age, 
are ever after freed from theſe examinations ; but 
retain the habit, the bonnet, and the prerogatives 
of honour, annexed to the ſtate of a graduate. 
The examination of the mandarins who govern 
the people, is much more ſevere than that of the 
graduates. They examine whether they are infirm, 
whether they are ſevere in their chaſtiſements, whe- 
ther they are too indulgent, or negligent in exe- 


cuting buſineſs ; whether they are ſo attached to 


their duty, as punctually to obey the commands of 
the ſuperior mandarins; whether they exact mo- 
ney unjuſtly of the people; and laſtly, whether 
they have extraordinary or indifferent talents for 
governing. This examination is call'd the laſt or 


general examination. During this examination, the 


viceroy, and general mandarins of the province, 
neither pay nor receive viſits till the catalogue and 
notes they have made on the ſubaltern officers are 
ſent to the court. On this occaſion there are ſeve- 
ral mandarins propos'd and recommended as ex- 
cellent officers of great merit, with whom no fault 
can be found. 5 

Upon the teſtimony and informations of the 
viceroy, the emperor gives orders to bring theſe 
excellent officers to court, where they are examin' d 
a ſecond time. Since they are taken from ſuch a 


Province, and propos'd by the viceroy, he ought 


to 
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190 Obſervations upon As IA, 

to know them, and anſwer for their extraordinary 
talents. In this choice he is not permitted to act 
by intereſt or friendſhip, nor to follow his particu- 
lar views and inclinations. However, if the em. 
peror does not find them ſuch as they had been re- 
preſented, or if it ſhould be — found, 
that ſuch an officer behav'd ill in his government, 
or had not been at the pains to exact the tribute 
ſor ſome years; or that ſuch another officer, after 
being rais*d to a more conſiderable poſt, has com- 
mitted crimes in his preceding charge, the vice- 
roy is always judg'd culpable; for he either knew 
the faults of his ſubaltern, or he was ignorant of 
them. If he knew them, why did he not accuſe 


Him, inſtead of propoſing him as a man of rare 


meeit. If he did not know them, he is looked 
upon as a weak man, without either vigilance or 
penetration. If the ſubalterns do not dread him, 
and can only deceive him, he is judg'd unworthy 
of ſo high a rank. 

For this reaſon the emperor ordered, that they 
ſhould more clearly determine and explain the pu- 
niſhment due to theſe viceroys, when they ſhould 


be found faulty in this reſpect. The firſt of the 
ix ſovereign tribunals, whoſe buſineſs it is to tranſact 
all the affairs relating to the mandarins of the em- 
pire, aſſembled, and made the following regula- 


tions. 
Firſt, That the viceroys ſhould be ſtrictly ob- 


liged to watch over the conduct of their ſubaltern 


officers, to make it their buſineſs to know them, 


and to be careful in chooſing and diſtinguiſhing 


thoſe whom they propoſe as excellent. - Secondly, 
That if in their choice they ſuffer'd themſelves to 


be influenced either by avarice, recommendations, 
or other ſelfiſh views, they ſhall be broke, and de- 


clar'd incapable of ever bearing another office. 
Thirdly, 


AFRICA, and AMERICA. 191 
Thirdly, That if after the examination of theſe 
officers at court, they ſhould be found to have 
little merit, or to have committed faults during 
their mandarinſhip, the viceroy who propos d 
them ſhould be broke. Fourthly, That if before 
any thing is diſcover'd, notice ſhould be given — 
the viceroy himſelf, of any fault he found out af- 
ter he propos d them, this notice ſhould be attend- 
ed to, and he ſhould not be puniſn'd. Fifthly, 
That if theſe excellent officers being rais'd to a ſu- 
perior mandarinſhip, ſhould behave ill, it ſhould 
a ſecond time be examin*d how they had behav*d 
in the preceding mandarinſhip ; and if it be found 
that they have before committed the like faults, 
the viceroy ſhould be degraded to a mandarinſhip 
of the third order. Sixthly, That if after ex- 
amining and finding that the officer behaved well 
in his preceding charge, but became corrupted 
when he was rais'd to a ſuperior mandatinſhiy 
the viceroy ſhould not be moleſted, but judg'*d to 
have fulfill'd his duty. | 
To theſe regulations of the ſovereign tribunal, 
the emperor added his own. - He declar'd, firſt, 
That the ſubaltern officers who ſhould be found 
greedy extorters of money from the people, or too 
ſevere in their chaſtiſements, ſhould be forthwith 
depriv*d of their charges, without any hopes of 
ever being re-eſtabliſhed. Secondly, That all 
the other officers whom the ſovereign tribunal, 
according to the notes of the viceroy, ſhall have 
broke or degraded for any reaſon, for example, 


becauſe they were negligent in terminating affairs, 


or too weak and cowardly in the manner of their 
government, ſhould be by the emperor permitted 


to come to court to juſtify themſelves, if they 
thought the information unjuſt ; that the ſove- 


reign tribunal ſhould hear their reaſons, and that 
| his 
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his majeſty himſelf would grant them a hearing, 
Thirdly, That for the execution of ſuch orders, 
thoſe who come to juſtify themſelves before they 
leave the province where they have been manda- 
rins, ſhould obtain a paſs from the viceroy, cet- 


tifying that ſuch an officer has been broke or de- 


graded for ſuch a fault, and that becauſe he wants 
to make remonſtrances to the court, this atteſta- 
tion is granted him. Fourthly, That the viceroy 
being afk*'d by the ſaid officer, cannot refuſe him 
this atteſtation ; or if fearing leſt his error or in- 
juſtice ſhould be diſcover'd, he ſhauld refuſe it, 
the faid officer ſhall return into the province where 
he was born, that he ſhall declare to the viceroy of 
that province, that having been broke or degraded 
in ſuch a province, the viceroy has refus*'d him a 
patent to go to court, to repreſent the reaſons 
which juſtify him, and he ſhall demand one of the 
faid viceroy, which cannot be refus'd to him. 
Fifthly, Thar if after having examin'd the reaſons 
of the ſaid officer, and the reſponſes of the vice- 
roy, it ſhall be found that he has been unjuſtly 
broke or degraded, he ſhall be re- eſtabliſh'd into a 
charge of the ſame degree with that which he had 
before; but if, on the contrary, it ſhall be found 
that he is culpable, and impoſes on the viceroy, 
by accuſing him of injuſtice, to the loſs of his 
charge, they add a corporal puniſhment, accord- 
ing to the baſeneſs of his crime. Sixthly, That if 
the viceroy is convicted of injuſtice or error, he 
ſhall be either broke, or degraded to an inferior em- 
ploy ment. . _ 

For underſtanding the third and fourth article, 
it is neceſſary to appriſe the reader, that without 
a ſpecial order of the emperor, which is rarely 
granted, a man cannot be a mandarin of the peo- 
ple in his own province, nor even in the e 
| | © 
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of a contiguous one. The mandarin ſhip granted 
to an officer to govern the people, muſt be at leaſt 
fifty leagues diſtant from the. ſkirts of his own 
province, that the ſolicitations of relations and 
triends may not diſturb. him in the diſcharge of his 
office, nor hinder him from executing Juſtice in 
his ſentences. s 16 212245 508. | SH 
The ſuperior mandarins of each province have 

orders to diſtinguiſh all the mandarins of their ſe- 
veral diſtricts into three claſſes. The firſt conſiſts 
of thoſe who have polite: and engaging manners, 
who do not want to become rich, who are men of 
learning, and acquainted with the laws and cuf- 
toms of the empire, who are young, and full of 
ſtrength and health: The ſecond contains thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of the ſame talents, but who 
have either an infirm ſtate of health, or are ad- 
vanc'd in years: The third conſiſts of thoſe who, 
tho' ſound and robuſt, have yet but indifferent 
talents. | 40 2: e 

Nothing is more remarkable, nor better calcu- 
| lated for good government, than the means us'd 
in China, to prevent the emulation between the in- 
ferior and ſuperior mandarins. For thoſe who diſ- 
charge their duties well, there are honourable diſ- 
tinctions, allotted as the rewards of their diligence. 


Theſe marks are in the Chineſe language call'd ki- 


lo, that is, to be mark*d upon the catalogue, or 
to have a good mark. Theſe marks are given to 
the firſt mandarins by the ſovereign courts of Pe- 
king, and to the ſubaltern mandarins by the gover- 
nors and viceroys, who are oblig'd to acquaint the 
ſovereign courts with it, that they may confirm the 
marks granted. Theſe diſtinctions were inſtituted 
as a recompence to thoſe, who in the diſcharge of 
their office have done ſome: action which deſerves a 
imall reward; for example, if they have juſtly 
v Shih O de- 
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194 Obſervations upon AsIA, 
determin'd a difficult and embarraſs'd cauſe ; if 
they have exactly collected the king's taxes; if they 


have with equity and fidelity executed the com- 


mands of the ſuperior mandarin. Theſe marks 
are both honourable and ufefal to them; honour- 
able, becauſe they are ſpecified in all the public 
Writs,” in all the orders or advertiſements which 
they publiſh to the people; for example, I ——, 
firſt mandarin of ſuch a town, honour'd with fix 
(or twelve) marks of my diligence, by order of the 
viceroy, my ſuperior, acquaint the nobility, the 
literati, and the people, that, &c. They are uſe- 
ful to them, becauſe, if they have committed ſome 
ſight fault, inſtead of depriving them of their 
office, the governors only eraſe from the catalogue 

one or more of theſe honourable marks. 0 
But as there are honourable marks to recom- 
penſe ſuch actions as deſerve a ſlight reward; ſo 
there are marks of lazineſs and negligence to pu- 
niſh thoſe who are guilty of ſlight faults. Theſe 
conſiſt in depriving the mandarin of a ſmall part 
of the ſalary he receives from the emperor ; for 
example, if a mandarin has committed à ſlight 
fault, if he has marks. of diligence, they are ef- 
fac'd ; if he has none, they deprive him -of one, 
two, or more months ſalary, which goes to the 
emperor. If a viceroy, or any great mandarin, 
has preſented a memorial concerning any affair, it 
he is miſtaken in a letter, if he has omitted ſome 
words, if he has us'd an improper or obſcure ex- 
preſſion, or if what he fays is not clearly under- 
ſtood, the emperor remits the memorial to a tri- 
bunal, which judges of theſe negligences. This 
tribunal examines, judges, and preſents its ſentence 
to the emperor, which generally conſiſts, according 
to the law, in depriving this viceroy of three, and 
ſometime: ſix weeks ſalary, The emperor either 
: 3 abſolutely 
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Arnica, and AMERICA; 195 
abſolutely ſubſcribes the judgment in theſe terms, 
] approve of this determination, or he ſays, I for 
this time grant, that he ſhall not be depriv'd of his 


ſalary, but let his memorial be ſent back to him to 
render him more attentive for the future. 


Six months after a robbery has been committed 
in any part of a province, the viceroy enquires 
whether the robber is taken; if he is not, he in- 
forms the court, that on ſuch a night one robber, 


or more, enter'd into the houſe of ſuch a mer- 


chant; that ſuch of the mandarins of the people, 
and ſuch of the mandarins of war, are ſpecially ob- 
lig'd by their charge to hinder robberies, and to 


ſearch for robbers; that for fix months the robber 


has not been taken, and that theſe mandarins 
ought therefore, according to the law, to be de- 
priv*d of ſix months ſalary. The ſovereign court 
examines this repreſentation, and makes a report 
of it to the emperor, who ſubſcribes it: At Can» 
to, for inſtance, a place four hundred leagues 
from court, if a priſoner breaks the priſon, and 
faves himſelf, this fact is communicated to the 
emperor, as well as the affairs of the firſt' conſe- 
quence, and the mandarin who has the charge of 
the priſoners, is depriv*d of ſome months ſalary, 
and has orders to ſeek for the priſoner till he find 
him: if, however, it can be prov'd, that there has 
been colluſion, he will be broke, and ſubjected to 
a corporal puniſhment. If a prifoner dies of an 

diſeaſe in the priſon, befqre the officer calls the 
phyſician to give him remedies, the court being 
appriſed of it, deprives him of three months ſa- 


lary, and often the firſt governor of the town is 
depriv'd of three months ſalary, It is the fault 


of the ſuperior, ſay they; if he went often, ac- 
cording to his duty, to viſit the pri ſons, the ſub- 


altern officers would not be ſo negligent, nor ſo 


2 | cruel 
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cruel to fick priſoners.” - 
ſome . marks of diligence. the court, after having 
agreed, that, according to the law, ſuch a manda- 
rin ought to be depriv'd of ſix weeks falary, yet 
becauſe he had formerly obtain'd ſuch a number of 
marks of diligence, only they efface two or three 
of theſe honourable points. By this explication, 
the reader ſufficiently ſees the uſe of theſe marks. 
Let us now conſider the manner in which they riſe 
to a more honourable charge. 

There is another method in the Chineſs govern- 
ment, of recompenſing or puniſhing the great 
and ſmall mandarins, without either ſhedding 
blood or ſpending money. To have the right of 
being elevated to a more honourable rank, is 
call'd in .Chineſe kia-kie, that is, to add one de- 
gree; and to deſerve to be degraded to an inferior 
degree is call'd kiang-kie, to be degraded one de- 
gree. We muſt conceive of this addition of 
one, two, or three degrees, as we do of the marks 
of diligence. The uſe of them is the ſame, and 
they only differ in point of their being greater and 
ſmaller; for if the degrees added are much more 
eſteem'd than theſe marks of diligence, four of 
ſuch marks are only equivalent to one of theſe 
degrees, for which reaſon they are only beſtow'd on 
actions which deſerve them; for example, if in 
a time of famine a viceroy takes care, by his vigi- 
lance and good conduct, to obtain rice from the 
other provinces, and ſupply the wants of the peo- 
ple 1 if a mandarin purchaſes rice at his own ex- 

ence for a conſiderable ſum; if he has ſo well re- 
pair'd the moles, that notwithſtanding the violence 
of the waters, there ſhall be no inundation; one 
of the ſovereign courts being inform'd of theſe 
ſervices, aſſembles, deliberates, and grants him 


two or three of theſe degrees. They are dig- 
nified 
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nified with this honour in all the edicts and adver- 
tiſements, which they intimate to the public, I 

, firſt governor of this city, honour'd with 

three degrees, intimate, that, &c. If they are ; = 
afterwards elevated to a more illuſtrious mandarin- 

ſhip, theſe degrees follow them; or if they have 

fallen into ſome fault, the ſovereign court, which 

judges of theſe matters, examines the fact, and de- 

clares, that for ſuch a fact, according to law, they 

ought to be degraded to an inferior charge, but 

that ſince, by their paſt merits, they have obtain'd © 

three degrees, they will efface two of them. If, 

however, the fault is great, they break them ab- 

ſolutely, without any regard to the degrees they 

had acquir'd. All theſe deliberations and judg- 

ments are preſented to the emperor, who with his 

own hand confirms them, or pardons the guilty, 

as he pleaſes. The fovereign court ought always N 
to be conformable to the law, without having re- 9 
gard to the friendſhip, the paſt ſervices, the | 
quality or the rank of the criminal; but if he is a 9 
great mandarin, for example, a viceroy, who has _ 
been long ſerviceable, or who has uncommon abi- ö 
lities, the emperor, to ſhew that he does not for- 
get his paſt ſervices, or that he may not loſe a man 
of ſo much merit, conforms himſelf to the law, 
breaks him from his charge, but, without appoint- 
ing him a ſucceſſor, leaves him in the exerciſe of 
it. He is no longer thought to have the charge, and 
yet he performs all the functions of it, as if he 
held it for a time in the abſence of another. By 
this means they furniſh the criminal with the means 
of repairing his paſt fault. This is a method left 
to him of returning into favour, without ſudden- 
ly depriving the public of an excellent officer ; for 
if he commits a ſecond fault, he is irretrievably 
loſt, whereas if he diſcharges his duty with equity 
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198 Obſervations upon As IA, 
and exactneſs, the emperor, after one or two 
years, and ſometimes after ſix months, reſtores him 
to the charge of which he has been depriv G. 
By the explication of the degree added, it is 
eaſy to underſtand what it is to be degraded a de- 
gree. It is not always to be tranſlated to an inferi- 


or charge, but to have merited to be ſo. Some- 


times the change is not made on the ſpot, and a 


governor of a town of the ſecond order is ſent to 
a town of the third order. One may, by different 


faults, deſerve to be degraded three or four times, 
or for one fault be degraded three or four degrees, 
without being depriv'd of his office. Theſe kinds 
of degradings are alfo, to the ſcandal of the man- 
darin, inſerted in all the writs which he publiſhes. 
I -» farſt governor of ſuch a town, who 
have deſerv*d to be thrice degraded, &c. If by 
any diſtinguiſh'd action, he has merited the addi- 
tion of two or three honourable degrees, they re- 
trench a number of the diſgraceful degrees, and 
the ſovereign courts deliberate and judge of theſe 
matters upon the report of the ſuperior manda- 


rins ; but not finally; for all deliberations and 


judgments are preſented to the emperor, who, with 
his own hand, confirms, changes, or even rejects 
the determination, and orders the tribunal to aſ- 
ſemble and deliberate a ſecond time : For this rea- 
ſon the firſt preſidents of the ſovereign courts, and 
the counſcllors, are very attentive to what they ex- 
amine, and to the judgment they paſs on each af- 
fair; for they are ſure that their judgment will be 
read by his majeſty, who often reprehends, pu- 
niſhes, and ſometimes breaks them, as officers ig- 
norant of the laws, and incapable of diſcharging 
their duty, | | 
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The Chineſe government is no leſs admirable in 
the forms obſerved in all criminal affairs. It is 
firſt to be obſerved, that except in ſome extraordi- 
nary caſes, which are ſpecified in the body of the 
Chineſe laws, no mandarin nor ſuperior tribunal 
can. definitively... pronounce a. ſentence. of death. 
All judgments in crimes worthy of death muſt be 
examined, decided, and ſubſcribed by the empe- 
ror. The mandarins ſend an account of the pro- 
ceſs to the court, pointing out the article of 
the law, which has determined them to pronounce, 
in ſuch a manner. For example, ſuch a man is 
ilty of ſuch a crime; the law ſays, that thoſe con- 
victed of it ſhall be ſtrangled; I therefore condemn 
ſuch a man to be hanged. Theſe informations be- 
ing come to court, the ſuperior tribunal of crimi- 
nal affairs examines the fact, the circumſtances and 
the deciſions. If the fact is not clearly laid down, 
or if the tribunal requires new informations, it 
preſents a memorial to the emperor, containing the 
account of the crime, and the deciſion of the infe- 
rior mandarin; and adds, In order to judge 
„ rightly, it is neceſſary to be farther acquainted | 
“ with ſuch a circumſtance. Thus we think it ex- 
« pedient to remit the affair to ſuch a mandarin, 
that he may give us the informations we want. 
The emperor orders what he pleaſes, but his 
clemency always induces him to remit the affair, 
that when a man's life is at ſtake they may not de- 
cide raſhly, and without the moſt convincing 
proofs. When the ſuperior tribunal has received 
the informations wanted, they again preſent their 
deliberation to the emperor, who either ſubſcribes 
it, or mitigates the rigour of the chaſtiſement, 
and ſometimes even ſends back the memorial, 
writing theſe words with his own hand, Let the 
** tribunal deliberate once more on this affair, and 
O 4 „ make 
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200 Obſervations upon As 1A, 
© make their report to me.” We may ſay, that 
the Chineſe government uſes a ſcrupulous atten- 
tion, when a man is to be condemn'd to death, 
This is the ſtate of juſtice in China. 


a — 


CHAP, XX. 
The manner of travelling in the plains of Buenos- 
ayres, and Tucuman ; the multitude of flocks 
found there; the manner of catching the 
game; the order obſerved in the ſecular ad- 


miniſtration ; the herb paraguai much eſteem- 
ed; the revenue it produces to the Indians. 


TFT HOSE who take long journies in the vaſt 

plains of Buenos-ayres, and in the deſarts 
of Paraguai, generally uſe carriages. Of thele 
they take three or four, more or leſs, according to 
their baggage, and the number of their ſervants. 
Theſe carriages are covered with the ſkins of 


oxen, and that of the maſter is the moſt beautiful, 


ſince there is in it a chamber, which contains a bed 
and a table. The other carriages are deſtined for 
the ſervants and proviſions, and each carriage 1s 
drawn by large oxen, the prodigious number of 


which in that country is the reaſon why they do 


not ſpare them. _ 

Tho? theſe carriages are heavy, yet they go ten 
or twelve leagues a day. They take with them 
ſcarce any other proviſion than bread, biſcuit, 


wine, and ſalted meat; as for freſh victuals, they 


never want them on the road. There are thirty, for- 


ty, or fifty thouſand oxen and cows wandering 


up and down in theſe immenſe plains, It is un- 


lucky 
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AFRICA, ' and AMERICA. 201 
lucky for a traveller to get into the midſt of them, 
ſince it is often three or four days before he can 
diſengage himſelf. e . 

The ſhips which come from Spain to Buenos- 
ayres, take in hides for their cargo. On this oc- 
caſion, the grand mantanea, as the Spaniards call 
it, is made. They kill a hundred thouſand oxen, 
or perhaps more, according to the burthen and 
number of the ſhips. It is ſurprizing, that if a 

few days after we go into the parts where this great 
ſlaughter has been made, we only find the bones“ 
of theſe animals. The wild dogs, and a kind of 
ravens different from thoſe of Europe, deſtroy 
them ſo ſoon, otherwiſe they would infect the air 
of the country. 

If a traveller wants game, he can eaſily obtain it 
with a ſtick, to which he has tied a ſtring with a 
loop or nooze. He may, without going out of 
his carriage, or ſtopping on his journey, catch as 
many partridges as he pleaſes. They do not fly 
away when the carriages paſs by them, and they 
think themſelves ſafe when they are hid under the 
graſs; but they are far from having ſuch a good 


taſte as thoſe of Europe. They are dry, have but 


little taſte, and are almoſt as ſmall as quails. 

The vaſt extent of theſe foreſts is ſome- 
times interrupted by tracks of barren and ſandy 
grounds, which require two or three days to tra- 
vel over them. When travellers are obliged to 
paſs theſe tracks, the heat of the ſun, thirſt and 
wearineſs, makethem regret the want of the woods 
out of which they came, and the woods into which 
they enter again ſoon make them forget the ſandy 
plains. Sometimes, in the midſt of theſe deſart woods 
they find the moſt delicious ſpots, ſince all that 
the art and induſtry of man can invent to render a 

| F | place 


- . 
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place agreeable, comes not near the beauties which 


ſimple nature produces in them, Tr 
But it is dangerous to travel in this vaſt extent 


of country. The Guaycarus are greatly to. be 


dreaded, who continually ſcour the fields, and 
have ſeveral times attempted to ſurprize the town 
of Santafe. They never give any quarter, and thoſe 
who fall into their hands have their heads forthwith 
cut off. They tear off the ſkin and hair, and 
erect theſe as ſo many trophies. They go intirely 
naked, and paint their whole bodies, except their 
face, with different colours. They adorn their 
heads with a cap of feathers. Their arms are bows 
and arrows, a ſpear and a dart, which is four or 
five ells Jong, and ſharp at both ends. They throw 
it with ſo much force, that they ſtrike it thro! a 
man's body. They fix this dart to their wriſt, 
that they may pull i it out after they have thrown 
It. 

Theſe barbarians are not naturally he, and 
only attack their enemies by laying ſnares for them; 
but before they engage, they make terrible howl- 
ings, which ſo frighten thoſe who are unaccuſtom- 
ed to them, that the tnoſt courageous are intimi- 
dated, and remain defenceleſs. They are extreme- 

ly afraid of fire-arms ; and as ſoon as they ſee one 
of their men fall, they all take flight. But it is 
not eaſy even for the moſt dexterous markſman tp 
hit them, becauſe, when on horſeback, they do 
not remain one moment in the ſame poſture. They 
lie ſometimes flat, and at others are on the ſide, 
or under the belly of the horſe, whoſe bridle. they 
| 1 to their great toe, while with a whip, con- 

of four or five thongs of leather, they 
| I the dulleſt horſe run. When they ſee them- 
{elves cloſely purſued, they abandon their horſe 


and arms, and either throw themſelves into the 
1 | river, 
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Arkia, and AMERICA. 203 
river, where they ſwim like fiſh, or betake them- 
ſelves to thick foreſts, from which they rarely or 
never venture far. In proceſs of time their ſkin is ſo 
hardened, that they become inſenſible to the prick- 
ing of briars and thorns, thro* which they run with- 
out any concern. N 1 | 

Theſe barbarians made frequent incurſions into 
the villages of Paraguai; but they have been ſo 
often repulſed and defeated, that they dare not 
now ſhew themſelves. The form of government 
in theſe villages is ſo ſingular, that it ought care- 
fully to be related. = | 

The Indians of that country have a peculiar ge- 
nius for the mechanick arts; ſo that there are a 
great many trades in which they excel. They 
make all the cloths and ſtuffs for which they have 
occalion. In ſummer they are cloathed with cot- 
ton, and in winter with woollen garments. As this 
manufacture is very conſiderable, when the inha- 
bitants are ſufficiently provided, they ſend the ſur- 
plus to Buenos-ayres, Corduba, and Tucuman. 
The money ariſing from theſe commodities ſerves 
to buy ſeveral things which come from Europe, 
and are not to be found among them. They alſo 
traffic conſiderably in a certain herb which grows 
in Paraguai, and which is much ufed in Chili and 
Peru, juſt as the Chineſe tea is in Europe. 

Ar is to be obſerved, that it is only on the moun- 
tains of Maracayu, near two hundred leagues from 
the villages of Paraguai, that the trees which pro- 
duce this ſo much eſteem'd fruit grow naturally, 
The Indians of Paraguai ſtand in abſolute need of 
it, both for their drink, .and an exchange for ali- 
ments and other commodities. It was formerly 
neceflary for them to ſpend ſeveral months of the 
year in travelling to theſe mountains. By this 
means the villages were often expoſed to the incur- 
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204 Obſervations upon As la, 
ſions of their enemies. Of ſeveral thouſands who ſet 
out, a great many never returned, becauſe a change 


of the climate, and the vaſt fatigues of the jour- 


ney, deſtroyed incredible numbers. Others, wea- 
ried with the toil, fled into the mountains, and 
were never afterwards ſeen. In order to remedy 
theſe inconveniencies, they brought young trees 
from Maracayu, and planted them near the vil- 
lages. Theſe plants ſucceeded very well ; and of 
the ſeeds, which reſemble thoſe of ivy, they form- 
ed nurſeries ; but the fruit produced by thele cul- 
tivated trees has neither the ſame ſtrength nor vir- 
tue with that which grows on thoſe that are wild, 
The king of Spain has allowed the Indians of the 


villages of Paraguai every year to bring to the 
town of'St. Foi, or to the Trinity of Buenos-ayres, 


twelve thouſand arobes (an arobe weighs twenty- 
five pounds) of the fruit of the Paraguai, but they 
can hardly bring above ſix thouſand. Beſides, 
what they bring is not the fineſt ſort, called caami- 
ni, which is very rare, but that called pabos, 
which is the moſt common. The current price of 
this commodity at St. Foi, Buenos-ayres, and the 
royal receipt where the. tributes are collected, is 

four piaſters for each arobe; ſo that what the a 
dians bring every year amounts to about one thou- 
ſand pounds. The money or commodities got 
for this piece of merchandize, are equally divided 


among the inhabitants of each village. 


Their houfes are only one ſtory high ; aid tho' 
they are ſtrong, yet they have none of the orna- 


naments of architecture, becauſe the inhabitants in 
building them have no other view than to defend 


themſelves from the injuries of the air. Their 
church is large, magnificent, and extremely rich. 
All the inhabitants are ſupplied with proviſions in 


cke following manner. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who reap are obliged to lodge all the 
grain in public magazines taken care of by per- 
ſons who keep a regiſter of all that they receive. 
In the beginning of-each month, the officers who 
have the care of the grain, deliver to the chiefs of 
the quarter, the quantity neceſſary for all the fa- 
milies of their diſtricts; and theſe chiefs forthwith 
diſtribute more or leſs, according to the greens or 
ſmaller number of each family. 

The ſame cuſtom is obſerved in the diſtribu- 
tion of fleſh. Every day a certain number of oxen 
and ſheep are put into the hands of perſons appoint- 


ed to kill them; who, after the animals are kill - 
ed, inform the chiefs of the _— who take 


what is neceſſary, and give each mily a quantity 
proportioned to their number. 
In conſequence of this regulation, they have no 


poor nor beggars ; but all enjoy an equal abun- 


dance of the things neceſſary to life. There are 


in each town ſeveral large houſes for the ſick, ſome 
for the men, and others for the women. in theſe 
different houſes there are perſons appointed to take 
care of the ſick, and to ſee that they want 5 
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The extreme miſery of the Indians of - Madura, 
The means they haue of enriching themſelves , 
their qvarice ; their delicacy with reſpect t 

the precedence of therr tribes; their empliy- 
ments and government ; the ' occupations 0 
"their women ; the fruits, herbs, and ani- 
mals of the country, | 


| people who are poor, and. others, who are 
rich. The number of the former is very great, 


and many of them are ſometimes obliged to ſell 


their children, and even themſelves, for ſubſiſtence. 
Same of them labour the whole day like galley- 
| flaves, and hardly earn what is juſt ſufficient to 
ſupport themſelves and their familics. There are 
multitudes of widows, who have nothing to ſup- 
ply their wants, beſides a kind of ſpinning wheel, 
Such is the extreme indigence of many others, 
both men and women, who have nothing to cover 
their nakedneſs, except a ſmall piece of ſtuff all 
in rags, and who have not ſo much as a mat to 
lie upon. The houſes of the country people in 
Europe are palaces, in compariſon of the miſerable 
hovels in which theſe Indians lodge. Three or 
four earthen pots make up all the furniture of 

their cottages, 1 
There are, however, rich men in the Indies. 
Agriculture, commerce, and employments, are 
there the ordinary means of becoming rich; but 
the poor have a great deal of difficulty to preſerve 
| them- 
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Arto, and AMERICA. 205 
themſelves from oppreſſion. Fraud and uſury pre- 
vail in commerce; and the exerciſe of the public 


offices is a true robbery. Theft is another and 


ſhorter means of becoming rich. It is very com- 
mon in the Indies, and there is perhaps no country 


in the world where petty robbers are more deteſt- 
ed, and where great ones are better ſcreened from 


puniſnment. Among the Indians, there is a whole 
tribe who do not bluſh at the name of robbers, 
and publicly profeſs to be highwaymen, The 
labourers muft be very careful, eſpecially in the 
night, leſt their cows and oxen ſhould be carried 
off. But notwithſtanding all their care and cir- 
cumſpection, their loſſes of this kind are very fre- 
quent. They thought to prevent theſe nocturnal 
robberies, by eftabliſhing guards in each village, 


who are ſupported and paid by the labourers; but 
the remedy is become worfe than the diſeaſe, ſince 


theſe guards are themſelves the worſt of all rob- 
bers g; 

The kings and great lords, by their oppref- 
fion, amaſs great riches; but the common uſe 
they make of their treaſures, is to bury them un- 
der ground, otherwiſe gold would be very com- 
mon in the Indies. It is ſaid, that thoſe who thus 
bury their riches, ſacrifice human victims to de- 
mons, that they may take the charge of them, and 
not permit them to fall into other hands than their 
own. Many, however, ſearch for theſe treaſures, 


and that they may diſcover them, make other ſa- 
crifices of children and pregnant women to the 


demons. | 
Generally ſpeaking, it is a crime at Madura to 
be rich. There is no accuſation more willingly 


heard, and no fault more ſeverely puniſhed. They 


forthwith put the accus'd perſon on the rack, to 
force him, by the violence of the torments, to diſ- 
| : cover 
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cover where he has hid his money. Hence it hap- 


pens, that the rich conceal their ſubſtance careful- 
ly, and are neither better cloathed, nor lodged, 
nor fed, than the moſt indigent. Hence it allo 


happens, that tho? there are vaſt numbers of really 


poor people, there are alſo. a great many others 
who affect to e ſuch, when hey are very 
rich. 

If, on the one hand, they i in the Ladies affect to 
be poor in the midſt 'of riches, they are, on the 


| other, very jealous of diſtinctions, and of the rank 


which their birth gives them. There is hardly 


any nation which has ſo much delicacy - - With re- 


ſpect to theſe kinds of prerogatives. 

The Indians are divided into ſeveral claſſes of 

ge of the ſame rank and birth, and who 
ve their particular uſages, cuſtoms, and laws, 

There are three principal claſſes, that of the bra- 


mins, which is that of the firſt nobility; that 


of the kchatrys or rajas, which correſponds to 
what in England we call gentry; and that 
of the choutres, which ſignifies the common 
people. Beſides theſe three tribes or claſſes, which 
are of great extent, there is à fourth called the 


claſs of the parjas, which is compoſed of the 
It is by all 


vileſt and baſeſt of the people. 
others looked upon as an infamous tribe, with 
which they cannot have any commerce, without 
loſing their honour. The horror they have at 
2 praja goes ſo far, that every thing he touches 


is thought defiled, and unfit to be uſed. They 
only ſpeak to them at a great diſtance, and do 


not permit them to dwell in the towns, from 
which they muſt remove, and build their habi- 
tations at the diſtance preſcribed to them. 


Each of theſe principal claſſes is divided into 
otliuers, ſome of which are more noble than the 


reſt. 


V 
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reſt. The claſs of the choutres contains moſt of 
the ſubordinate Claſſes, ſuch as that of the mer- 
chants, that of the labourers, the ſilver- ſmiths, the 
carpenters, the maſons, the painters, the wea-- 
vers, &c. Every trade is included in the ſame 
claſs, and only thoſe of that claſs can be employ- 
ed in it. 8 ; Bots: 
Thus a carpenter would be ſeverely puniſh'd 
for working at the buſineſs of the ſilver- ſmith. 
There are, however, certain profeſſions, to which 
every one belonging to any of the claſſes of the 


choutres may apply himſelf, ſuch as thoſe of the 


ſoldier, the merchant, and the labourer: but 
there are other occupations which greatly vilify 
thoſe who follow them. For example, in ſeveral 


parts of the Indies they place in the rank of the 


rajas, fiſhers, ſhepherds, ſhoemakers, and gene- 
rally all thoſe who work in leather. was 
The ſecond thing to be obſerved, is, that an 
Indian cannot, without being degraded, eat with 
a perſon of a claſs inferior to his own, nor even 
eat the aliments prepared by a perſon of that claſs. 
Thus it muſt be a bramin, and not achoutre, who 
dreſſes the victuals of another bramin. The ſame 
holds true with reſpect to marriage, which no one 


can contract out of his own claſs. He who ſhould 
contract an alliance with an inferior claſs, would be 
diſhonoured for ever, looked upon as infamous, 
and totally expelled from his claſs. : When the 


Portugueſe firſt came into the Indies, they made 
no diſtinction of claſſes, and mixed themſelves in- 
differently with the prajas, ſome of whom they 


even took into their ſervice. From that time, 


the contempt which the Indians had for the pra- 
as paſſed alſo to the Europeans, and has continu- 
ed ever ſince. | 
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It is to be obſerved, that tho' honour and 
riches may be acquir'd by great actions, yet nobi- 
lity cannot be attainedi n the fame manner, but is 
the pure gift of birth. The king can neither be- 
ſtow it, nor private perſons purchaſe it. The king 
has no power over the claſſes, nor can he himſclf 
paſs to a ſuperior one. 5 1 
The men have various employ ments; ſome 
ſerve the prince, others cultivate the land, ſome 
apply to commerce, and others labour at the me- 
chanic arts. In the Indies, there are neither tax- 
gatherers nor lawyers. The intendants or gover- 
nors are charged with the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, the raiſing of the taxes, and the military go- 
vernment. | | 

- Juſtice is diſpenſed without any noiſe or tumult, 
and moſt cauſes, eſpecially thoſe of ſmall conſequence, 
are determined in the town. Every one pleads his 
own cauſe, and the principal men are the judges. 
They do not often appeal from their ſentence, eſpe- 
cially if theſe judges are, as it generally hap- 
pens, the leading men of the claſs. When they 
have recourſe to the governor, the proceſs is ter- 
minated almoſt in the fame manner, except that 
he generally fines both parties ; for he knows the 
means of finding both guilty. Prefents often caſt 
the balance on one ſide, but it becomes equal when 
the judge is bribed by both parties. 

As for the military government, the governors 
from time to time raiſe ſoldiers according to the 
exigence of the ſtate. The king ſometimes ſends 
detachments into the provinces but this is gene- 
rally to ſubdue ſome of the rebellious lords who 
refuſe to pay the tribute, or to chaſtiſe thoſe who 
have committed ſome terrible piece of injuſtice. 
They beſiege their fortreſſes, on which ner 
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the cannon play, but very weakly, and there is 
very little bloodſhed on either ſide. Provided the 
perſon in fault has money, and is willing to make 
2 reaſonable compoſition, they give him good 
quarter, and he is permitted to defend himſelf by 
new taxes which he lays on the poor. Theſe lords 


are, as it were, petty ſovereigns, who govera their 


territories abſolutely, and whoſe whole dependance 
conſiſts in the tribute which they pay to the king, 
They are hereditary, whereas the governors and 
intendants are diſplaced at the pleaſure of the 
prince. Some governors continue only four days, 
and yet become rich in that time, if they are cun- 
ning. Theſe governors are often put to the rack, 
in order to make them give up what they have 
acquired, after which they are re-eſtabliſhed in 
their charges, whatever oppreſſions they may have 
been guilty of. | 

Criminal law is not exerciſed with a great deal 
of ſeverity. If we have ſaid that a man was al- 
ways Criminal when he was rich, we may in like 
manner ſay, that as ſoon as he is rich he is inno- 
cent. The raiſing of the public taxes is the office 
of the intendants, who, as the ſubſidy is real, make 
an eſtimate of the lands, and tax them as they 
pleaſe. But they generally find ſo many expedi- 
ents to cheat the labourer, and pillage him, ſome- 
times under one pretext, and ſometimes under 


another, that he often reaps no benefit from his 


toil, and the harveſt on which he grounded his 
hopes, paſſes into the hands of others. 
As for the women, they are leſs the companions 


than the flaves of their huſbands, It is cuſtomary 


tor the huſband to ſpeak contemptibly to his wife, 
and for her to ſpeak to him, and of him, with the 
greateſt reſpect. A wife muſt never pronounce 


the name of her huſband, but muſt uſe periphraſes 


© 2 
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212 Obſercations upon As lA, 
and circumlocutions to expreſs her reſpect. Ir 
is no ſurpriſing thing to ſee them beat their 


3 and abuſe them in the moſt terrible man- 


If they commit faults, fay they, why ſhould 
— ſchey be corrected for them. The wife is ne— 


ver admitted to the table of the huſband, but ſerves 


him like a ſlave, and the children, as if ſhe was 
their ſervant. Hence it happens, that the children 
are gradually accuſtomed to look upon her as ſuch, 
to treat her with contempt, and even ſometimes 
to ſtrike her. The ſtep-mother is a rigid miſtreſs, 


always lays the burden of the houſhold labour on 


the ſtep-daughter, and continually gives her or- 
ders in a harth and i imperious manner. Very ot- 
ten, however, the wives reduce their huſbands to 
good behaviour, by making an elopement to their 
triends, who take their part; and on theſe occa- 
ſions reproaches and imprecations are not ſpared. 


The wife does not return till the huſband, or ſome 


of his relations, come for her; and ſhe ſometimes 
obliges them to a great many uſeleſs jour- 
nies. When ſhe conſents to return, they give a 
ſumptuous feaſt to the husband, and reconcile him: 
to his wife, who tollows him home. 

The women employ themſelves in dome- 
ſtic affairs, in gathering wood, pounding rice, 
making oil, and other things of that nature, The 
oil is made of a ſhrub, by ſome European botaniſts 
called palma chriſti. They boil the fruit gently, 
and expoſe it two or three days to the ſun. Then 


they pound it and reduce it to paſte, which they. 


dilute in water, pouring two meaſures of water on 
two meaſures of the pounded fruit, after which 
they boil the whole. When the oil ſwims on the 
ſurface, they take it off with a ſpoon, or by inclin- 
ing the veſſel to one ſide. Then they waſh the ſe- 
diment in water, and draw a little more oil from 
"4 | 
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The manner of pounding the rice is very ſingu- 
lar. The rice grows with a hard rough ſkin 


like barley, and in this condition it is called nel- 


lon. They boil it gently in water, dry itin the ſun, 
and pound it ſeveral times. By the firſt pound- 


ing it is freed from its coarſe ſkin, and by the ſecond | 
from the red pellicule below it, ſo that it appears 


more or leſs white according to the ſpecies of the 
nellon, of which there are more than forty ſorts. 
When it is thus pounded, it is called ariſi. Two 
meaſures of good nellon yield one of ariſi. It is 
not mealy and broken like that of Europe. It does 
not ſwell in boiling, neither can it be kept long. 
If the women have any leiſure time, they em- 


ploy it in ſpinning ; for they never work at the 


needle, and do not ſo much as know how to handle 
it. There are ſome tribes in which the women 
are not permitted to ſpin, others in which they are 
only employed in making baſkets and mats, 
and theſe cannot pound the rice, and others 
in which they cannot go for water, which is the 
buſineſs of a ſlave, or of the.husband. In gene- 
ral, it is not cuſtomary for the women to learn to 
read and write ; they leave the charge of this to 
the flaves of the pagods, that they may ſing rhe 
praiſes of the demons. Ti 
The following are the aliments of the Indians. 
Water is their common drink, not becauſe they 
want intoxicating liquors, but becauſe theſe are 
only ufed by the dregs of the people, and are 


abhor'd by the better ſort. The principal of theſe. 


liquors, is that which flows from the branches of 
the palm-tree into a veſſel fixed to receive their 
juice. With a certain bark and the powder of the 
palm-tree, they make a brandy which burns like 
that of Europe. Others ferment certain grains, 
and from them obtain a wine which intoxicates. 

5 3 Rice 
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214 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
Rice is the moſt common food, and thoſe who can 


afford it, boil it with fleſh, fiſh, or pot-herbs, 
Sometimes they eat it with herbs, boild like ſpin- 
nage, or with a kind of ſmall beans which their 
country produces. They alſo eat it with milk, 
and the vulgar and poor eat it with boiled herbs, 


whey, or ſimply with a little ſalt. 


They have not rice in every part of the cquntry, 
ſince in ſome they have only millet. They have 
very beautiful wheat on ſome of the mountains, 
but very few except the Turks and Europeans ule 
it. The Turks form it into thin cakes, and the 
Europeans make bread of it, and biſcuits like thoſe 
uled by failors. N 

In the Indies there are almoſt no European fruits 


except ſome oranges and lemons, which they do 


not allow to ripen. They gather them and pre- 
ſerve them in ſome ſtrong pickle, in order to pre- 


vent their ſpoiling, and eat them vith rice. 


The moſt ordinary fruit is the banana, or In- 
dian fig. There are allo mangos, eſpecially to- 


wards the mountains. Their kitchen gardens 
produce gourds of various kinds, cucumbers, 


IF; 


and other herbs peculiar to the climate. They 


have no ſorrel, the want of which is made up by 
tamarinds. They have onions ; but cabbage, tur- 


nips, and lettuce, are foreign plants, tho* they 
grow very well when they ſow them. | 

As to the animals, there are in- the mountains 
elephants, tygers, wolves, apes, ſtags, boars, 
hares, and rabbits. They leave the game pretty 
much at reſt, tho* hunting is permitted to every 
body. The lords ſometimes goa hunting or fowl- 
ing for their diverſion, but they do not purſue 
theſe amuſements with keenneſs. 


Some princes have domeſtic elephants and horſes, 


The horles produced in the country are ſmall _ 
| „ weak. 
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weak. Thoſe uſed in the army are brought from 
other countries, and are very dear. Incredible pains 
is requiſite to preſerve them ; ſince every day it is 
neceſſary to give them ſome drug or other. Before 
they dreſs them, and when they make the leaſt 
ſtop on the road, they muſt rub them down, in 
order to ſtrengthen their fleſh and nerves. If this 


care is not taken, their nerves are ſhriveled up, 


and they in a ſhort time become good for nothing. 
Inſtead of oats they give them a kind of lentils 
which they boil. 

The oxen are of great uſe in the Indies, and a 
man's riches are judged of by the number of his 
oxen. They are uſed for tilling the ground, and 


for drawing carriages. Moſt of them have a large 


bunch on their necks. When they yoke them in 


the carriages, they put a cord about their necks, 


to this cord they fix a pole croſs the breaſts of the 
two oxen, and to this pole the beam of the car- 
riage is fixed. 

Their ploughs have no wheels, and the iron 
which ſerves inſtead of a coulter, is ſo narrow, that 
it only ſcratches the place where they ſow the millet. 
The rice requires much more toil and culture. 
The fields where it is ſown are always on the edges 
of ponds, made on purpoſe to keep the rain water, 
with which they moiſten the ground in times of 


drought. 


T hey have a great many chariots which are 


genteelly enough made. The wheels are very 


ſmall, and made of large planks joined to each 
other. They have no other nave than a hole in 
the middle of theſe planks. The body of the cha- 
riot is very high, and adorned with carving 
ſculpture, and all ſorts of figures. Theſe cha- 
riots are of no uſe, but to contain the idols which 
ny carry about the ſtreets in proceſſion. The 
F 4 great 
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great lords are carried in chairs, but not without 


the prince's permiſſion. | 

At Madura there are a great many buffaloes, 
which they employ in tilling the ground, and 
which they yoke in the ſame manner with the 
oxen. It is a capital crime to kill an ox, a cow, 
or a buffalo. The Indians have as great a horror 
at the fleſh of theſe animals, as the Europeans have 
at that of horſes. None but the moſt contemptible 
claſſes dare eat theſe animals when they die of them 
ſeves. | | 
They are not of the ſame opinion with reſpect 
to bald mice, rats, lizards, and even certain white 
ants. When theſe ants become winged, and tak- 
ing flight tall in the marſhes, the Indians there ga- 
ther them, and repreſent them as a very delicious 
food. Goats, ſheep, and fowls are the moſt ordi- 
nary food. There is a ſpecies of fowls, whoſe 
ſkin and bones are entirely black, but they are as 
good as the others. The Indians alſo love fiſh, 


which they dry in the ſun, but they do not ge- 


nerally eat them till they are ſpoiled and corrupt- 
ed. They then think it beſt, becauſe it gives a 
reliſh to the rice, which is inſipid. 

The aſſes are uſed in the ſame manner as in Eu- 
rope : But *tis ſingular, that there is a whole 
claſs or tribe who pretend to be deſcended from 
an aſs in a direct line, and boaſt of it. This claſs 
is one of the beſt, and is even that to which the 
king belongs. Thoſe belonging to this claſs treat 
aſſes like their brothers. They ſtand up in defence 


of them, and do not permit too heavy loads to 


be laid on them; nor do they ſuffer any one to 
beat them exceſſively. If they ſaw any perſon 


uſing theſe cruelties, they would forthwith bring 


him to juſtice, where he would be fined. They 
are permitted to lay a ſack on the back of that 
. N animal, 
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animal, but if they lay any thing above the ſack, 


the cavaravadouquer (the name of this claſs) 


would make him ſuffer tor taking ſuch a liberty. 
They have leſs charity for men than for theſe 
creatures; in rain, for inſtance, they will give 
ſhelter to an aſs, and refuſe it to his driver, unleſs 
he belongs to a good tribe or claſs, | 
In the Indies there are ſeveral kinds of rats, and 
the Indians go in queſt of theſe animals juſt as the 
Europeans do in ſearch of rabbirs ; ſome of them 
greatly reſemble mples in the ſmoothneſs of their 
ſkins, but they arenot altogether ſo black. The Por- 
tugueſe call it theſcented rat, which is ſaid-to attack 
and deſtroy the ſerpents. There 1s another ſpecies 


which digs into the earth like the mole, but theſe 


are generally found only in houſes. 
There; are alſo cats which yield muſk, and 
produce this odoriferous ſubſtance by rubbing 


themſelves againſt a ſtake, and from this ſtake they 


take the muſk. As for ſerpents they are very nu- 
merous, and ſome of them ſo venomous, that a 
perſon bit by them drops down dead before he can 


walk ſeven or eight paces, for which reaſon they are 


call'd ſerpents of eight paces. There is another 
which the Portugueſe call cobra de capelo, the 
hooded ſerpent, becauſe, when it is provok'd, it 
raiſcs the half of its body, and creeps on its tail; 
its neck is enlarg'd in form of a domino, on which 
are three black ſpots, which, in the opinion of the 
Indians, add a beauty to this ſerpent, for which 
reaſon they call it the good or beautiful ſerpent. 
They have ſo great a reſpect for it, that if they 
ſhould kill it, they wonld think themſelves guilty 
of ſacrilege. OY 

Among other inſects there are green flies, 
wiich ſhine in the night, and delight in moiſt 
Places. When tacre is a great many of them, and 


when 
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when the night is dark, they make a very beanti- 
ful appearance, like ſo many ſmall fluttering ſtars, 
There are ants of ſeveral kinds, but the moſt perni- 
cious is that call'd caria. This inſect is the ordi- 
nary prey of ſquirrels, lizzards, and ſome birds. 
To ſecure itſelf from ſo many enemies, it has the 
cunning to form a bank of earth almoſt as high as 
a man. For this purpoſe it brings together mor- 
tar, which it moiſtens, and compacts ſo firmly, 


that a ſtrong and almoſt continual rain is neceſſary 


to give it a ſenſible ſhock. The fields are full of 


theſe banks, and the labourers do not beat them 
down, either becauſe they are extremely firm, or 


becauſe in a few days they would be built again. 
Theſe banks are full of apartments, in form of 


irregular canals. The caria comes out at certain 


hours to go a foraging, cuts the graſs very 
quickly, and carries it into its habitation. 
There is another ſmaller ſpecies of caria, which 
generally ſhelters itſelf in houſes, In the center of 
its habitation there is a comb almoſt like that in a 
bee-hive. Hence this inſe& climbs to the roofs of 
the houſes, but only advances in proportion, as it 


covers itſelf, and by forming with the earth 


which it brings, a certain pipe, which ſerves as a 
road to it. It gnaws the leaves of the palm-tree, 
and the ſtraw and ſtubble with which the houſes 
are thatch' d. They have bees, but are not at the 
Pains to make hives for them ; however, they 
neither want wax nor honey, both of which they 
take from the hives which the wild bees have 
made for themſelves on the mountains. 

We ſhall conclude with conſidering the manner 
in which the Indians are cloath'd. Their ſhoes 
are a kind of pattins, not unlike thoſe us'd in 
France by ſome of the religious of the order of 
St. Francis. They are only kept on by a peg - 
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wood, which is put between the great toe and that 
next to it. The king and the great lords ule ſilver 
attins. The Indians pretend that ſhoes of this 
Eind are the moſt proper and commodious far 
their country. They are the moſt proper, ſay 
they, becauſe they can waſh them at all times, and 
waſh their feet in them, which is very neceſlary, 
on account of the heat; they ſay they are the moſt 
commodious, becauſe nothing is more eaſily put 
off and on. Tis not reckon'd genteel to wear 
fſandals, for which reaſon they always throw them 
EZ off before they approach any perſon who merits re- 
; 5 . deck. | I 
1 ; As for the Indian modes, they are almoſt always 
the ſame, ſince that people rarely vary their 
uſages, eſpecially in their manner of cloathing 
themſelves, The common people give themſelves 
EZ little trouble about it, for they cover their body 
KK: only with a piece of cotton; and it often happens 
= that the poorer ſort have ſome difficulty to pro- 
cure a piece of this ſtuff to cover themſelves. The 
= great lords cloath themſelves very elegantly, ac- 
= cording to their taſte, and the heat of the climate, 
: They cover themſelves with very white, fine, and 
tranſparent cotton, which deſcends to their heels. 0 
They have red breeches and ſtockings all of a 
e. which come no farther than the inſtep. 
hey wear a kind of red leather pumps em- 
broidered, whoſe quarters behind fold under the 
heel. They wear ear-rings of gold or pearls. 
Their girdle is a piece of ſilk embroidered with 
gold, and their bracelets are ſilver. They wear gold 
Chains or gold beads about their necks. 
The ladies have nearly the ſame dreſs, and are 
only to be diſtinguiſh'd from the men, by the 
different manner in which they adora their heads. 
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CHAP, XXII. 


The fprub which produces cotton; manner of 


carding, ſpinning, working, and bleaching 
=: | | 


OTTON grows in the Indies, on a ſhrub 
three or four feet high, which when full grown, 
bears a green fruit, of the bigneſs of a young 
walnut ; and when this fruit begins to ripen, it 
opens in the form of a croſs, at which time the 
cotton begins to appear. When it is quite ripe, 


it divides itſelf into four equal parts, which are 


ſupported only by the ſtalk. They then gather 
the cotton mix*d with the ſeed. 


But as this ſeed adheres cloſely to the cotton, 
they ſeparate it by means of a ſmall and pretty cu- 


rious machine, about thirteen or fourteen lines in 
diameter, and four inches in length. Two axes 
enter into two pieces of wood, which are in 
height about a cubit, and two, inches in thicknels, 
Theſe two cylinders or axes are placed immedi- 
ately over each other, at the diſtance of a line, or 
a line and a half at moſt, in ſuch a manner that the 
feeds of the cotton cannot paſs betwixt them. But 
what is moſt ingenious in this machine is, that by 
by the motion of the handle, which holds the cy- 
linder above, theſe two cylinders move in a contrary 


direction: This is perform'd by means of the two 


pieces of wood, which communicate with the two 


axes, on the ſide oppoſite to the handle, and be- 


ing in the form of ſcrews, grapple in each other, 


whence it happens, that the handle making the 
higher cylinder turn in a certain direction, the 


end 
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end of the ſame cylinder grappling in the end of 
the other, makes it turn in an oppoſite direction. 

Hence it happens, that the cotton applied to 
theſe two cylinders 1s drawn through, and drops 
the ſeeds that were mixed with it in its paſſage. 
Theſe ſeeds are preſerv'd to ſow the lands that are 
proper for cotton. 

They then card the cotton, eh is firſt done 

with the fingers, much after the manner of mak- 
ing lint ; afterwards they ſpread it on a fort of 
mat, and finiſh carding it with a pretty long 
bow, which they lay upon it, and draw the cord, 
ſo that the vibrations falling frequently and ſtrong- 
ly upon the cotton, whip it, as it were, and make i it 
very fine and delicate, 

They then give it out to be ſpun, to men and 
women, which is perform'd with a wheel, ſmaller 
than thoſe us'd in Europe. The beauty and good- 
_ neſs of the thread depend almoſt intirely on the 
{kill of theſe artiſts ; there is a fine and a coarſe 


"ſpecies, and between theſe extremes there are ng: 


ſorts and degrees. 
Beſides, they do not waſh the thread, but after 
having given it to the weaver, he immediately 


chuſes the largeſt thread for the woof, and re- 


ſerves the fineſt for the weft, which ſuppoſes 
plainly, that in thread of the ſame kind there is 
always a difference. They boil ſome time in water 
the thread deſign'd for the woof, and when it is 
very hot, they plunge it in cold water; which is 
all the preparation neceſſary, before they put in 
the ſhuttle. 


The thread which ſerves for the weft is pre- 


par'd in the following manner: They ſteep 
it well in cold water have diluted a ſmall 
quantity of cows dung, ftrain out the water, 
and ſo leave this thread wet for three days, 
in 
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in an open veſſel, and then dry it in the ſun; wien 


it is ſufficiently dry, they divide it in chefollowing 
manner. 
They in a ſtrait line, and ina clean place, plant 
little laths of bamboo, of the height of three feet, 
and at the diſtance of a cubit from each other, in 
a ſpace equal to the length of the web they deſign 
to make; afterwards children interlace the thread 
in the little laths of bamboo; the number of 
threads being complete, they take care to inſert 
new laths among the former, to keep the thread 
even, and to prepare it the better; after this, 
they roll vp the thread and laths, which form, 
as it were a Jong hurdle, and thus they car- 
ry it to a pond, here, having let it ſteep a 
quarter of an hour, and trampling it under foot, 


that the water may penetrate more eaſily, they dry 
it. After this they examine the threads to put 


them in order; for which purpoſe they replant the 
 kurdle upon the ground by the ends of the laths, 


and the weavers ſeated near the hurdle, look over 


the threads one after another, and range thoſe that 
are out of their places. 

After this operation they think of giving the 
thread the neceſſary preparation for working it. 
Then they pull up the hurdle, and ſtretch it upon 


horſes or ſupports placed at equal diſtances, of the 


height of the laths, and give it what they call the 
cange. This cange or cleanſing is nothing elle 
bur the liquor of boil'd rice, which having 
been kept a long time, is become very acid. They 
rub the thread with this cange, firſt with their 


fingers, and afterwards more thoroughly with a a 


kind of bruſh, the hairs of which inſinuating be- 
twixt the threads, cleanſe them perfectly, unite 
them, and prels rogether all the parts. This ope- 


ration requires ſome time; for, firſt, they cover 
the 


. 


N 


this water, he ſpreads it on the ground, and leaves 
Z it 
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the thread with a glue made of boil'd rice, and, 
to ſpread it the better, uſe the bruſh a ſecond 


time. They then allow this thread to dry in this 
condition, and for the laſt operation oil it, which 


is done by bruſhes dip'd in that liquor. We muſt 
obſerve, that theſe different preparations of the 
thread muſt be applied to both ſides of the hurdle, 
in ſuch a manner, that after having prepar'd one 
fide, they turn the hurdle on the other, to give it 
a like preparation. | 

W hen the thread thus prepar'd is very dry, it 
is ſo beautiful, ſo neat, clean, and equal, that it 


' reſembles ſilk. Without this cange, and other 


preparations, the cotton would not have near the 


beauty it has; for the cange being acid, unites 


and cloſes at once the minute filaments, which 
compoſe the thread, and the glue being put upon 
it, holds and binds them in this condition, by 


giving them more body and more conſiſtency, in 


order to be work' d. Laſtly, the oil ſerves to 
ſoften and render the thread more flexible. When 


it is thus prepar'd, they put it to the loom, make 
mullins, ſalempores, and, in general, all thoſe 


deautiful ſtuffs which we meet with in the Indies, 
the difference of which depends on the thread, and 
the ſkill of the weaver. 


The manner the weavers have of making theſe 


cotton ſtuffs, is nearly like that followed in 
Europe. When the web is finiſh'd, they muſt 
bleach it, and give it that pleaſing luſtre for which 
cotton is fo famous. 
They therefore put it into the hands of the 
bleacher, who ſteeps it firſt ſome time in cold wa- 
ter; then taking it out, and preſſing out the wa- 
ter, he ſteeps it again in a ſecond water, which is 
mix'd with cows dung; when he has wrung out 
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it ſome time in the air; ; then he twiſts it in the 
form of a concave cylinder ' over the mouth of x 
great veſſel of boiling water. The vapour Hos 
from this boiling water . penetrates the web, 
viouſly impregnated with the moſt ſubtile Latz 1 
the cows dung, and by its heat diſſolves, and gets 
out the foulneſs and dirt of the web: This is the 
firſt lie which they give it. They leave it in this 
condition a Whole night, and the next day 
waſh and beat it very well upon a ſtone ; ſo that 
a part of the dirt is ſeparated from it. 

The ſecond day they put the ſame web into a 
great earthen jar, where they. dilute quick lime 
with a kind of white and light earth, which with- 

out doubt is filled with a great deal of ſalts: 
They mix this quick lime and earth in equal quan- 
'tities, and then dip and rub the web thoroughly 
in this liquid; after which they wring out the wa- 
ter, and leave the web ſome time ſtretched out, and 
expoſed to the air; they wring it again, and hav- 
ing rolled it as before, about the mouth of a great 
earthen veſſel, wherein they have put water with the 
fame mixture, they give it, the ſecond lie, 
which by filtrating again thro? all the parts of 
the web, by the help of thoſe ſalts with which it is 
impregnated, removes all the remaining foulneſs, 
and makes it perfectly white. If they find the 
web not ſufficiently white, they repeat this lie; 
after which they cleanſe it, and beat it well 

in clear water, and afterwards dry it in the 
ſun. 

There is another method which they uſe for the 
ſalempores, and other ſimilar ſtuffs. They make 
ten or twelve foldings; and after ſmoothing them 
on an even board, beat them with a proper 
u ſtrument, to give them their finiſhing luſtre. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Deſcription of the ifle of Bourbon; ſtature of 


the inhabitants ; trees, fruits, and particular 
animals found in this iſland; deſcription of 


the lizzard, flying ſquirrel, flung fiſh ; of 
the horned fiſh, the racoon, and the mar- 


a., 


N the iſle of Bourbon all ſorts of refreſhments 

are to be found, and the air is particularly ex- 
cellent. It belongs to the French Eaſt India com- 
pany, who have a governor there. It was at firſt 
inhabited by ſome French refugees, who came from 
the iſland Dauphine, which is pretty near it. It 
became peopled by degrees, eſpecially by the par- 
don that was given from time to time to the py- 
rates, who infeſted thoſe ſeas. _ | 

The chief boroughs or habitations of this iſland 


are St. Denis, St. Paul, and St. Sufanna. There is 


neither harbour nor fortifications z ſo that ſhips 
are neither ſhelter*d from the violence of winds, nor 
raging of the ſea. | 

The iſland of Bourbon is about fifty leagues in 
circumference, and in ſome places abounds with 
high mountains, one of which belches out 
flames, and fills the neighbourhood with bitumi- 
nous matter, This fire is perceiv'd in the night- 
time, at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues. There 
are fine ſpacious foreſts, where we find a number 
of trees very proper for the building of ſhips. It 


is full of cattle, fowls, and game, and is fruit- 


ful in rice, ſugar, and a great number of excellent 
fruit trees; and among the reſt, ſome vines which 
yield very good wines, | 
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The beſt animal found here, whether for taſte 
or wholſomneſs, is the land tortoiſe ; and the moſt 
agreeable fruit is the ananas. This tortoiſe is of 
the ſame figure with thoſe in Europe, but very dif- 
ferent in ſize ; they ſay it lives a prodigious time, 
that ſeveral ages are requir'd to bring it to its full 
growth, and that it can live ſeveral months with- 
out food. 8 | 

They have kept ſome young ones in the iſland, 
which at the end of twenty years increas'd in bulk 
only ſome. inches. 


- 


As for the ananas, it is a fruit of an oblong 
figure, and of the bigneſs of a melon : It is co- 
vered with ſhort leaves, diſpos'd very much in the 
fame manner as the diviſions of a pine apple; and 
it is crown*d with a tuft of leaves ſomething long: 


er: It grows on a plant reſembling an. artichoke, 


and has the tafte of ſeveral fruits ; but more eſpe- 
cially of a quince. | 

In this iſland are ſeveral forts of curious trees and 
plants; the ſhrub that bears coffee, the tamariſk, 
the cocoa-tree, the tree from whence benzoin dil- 
tils, the cotton-tree, the aloes-tree, and the ebony. 
Black ebony is not moſt eſteem'd, becauſe the 


common, and tho' wild is very good. 

The bat of this iſland is very ſingular, and one 
might call it the flying fox, fince it very much 
reſembles this animal in ſize, hair, the head, ears, 
and even teeth. The female has two teats, and 
under each wing a bag to carry her young in. The 
length of their wings is above four feet from one 
extremity to the other. Their fleſh is ſo good to 
eat, that they go a hunting for t em with the 
ſame eagerneſs as with us they go a ſhooting par 
ttidges. | 
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But tho? this iſland be ſo agreeable, it does nt 
come near to the beauty of the coaſts of Java and 
Sumatra; Plains cover'd with orange-trees, co- 
coa, and other fruit-trees, with a number of 
rivulets, which water them; hills adorn'd with de- 
EZ lightful groves, foreſts for ever green ; villages and 
b. towns . ſhining with all the rural graces concur to 
render theſe coaſts the moſt charming in the world. 
d, The Javaneſe are neither black nor white, but of 
ka reddiſh purple: They are mild, familiar, and 
= complaiſant. | A | . 
9 In the ſame road we find Poulo-condor, which 
o © is a little archipelago; about fifteen or twenty 
ne leagues to the ſouth of the kingdom of Camboge. 
d It conſiſts of eight or ten iſlands, or rocks, the 
g. greateſt of which is not above four leagues in 
ec, = length. This is the only one inhabited, and there 
is no more than one village ſituated in the only 
plwain found in it. | „„ 
d The houſes of theſe iſlanders are only a confuſed 
pile of bamboo, covered with a very long graſs, 
if. Vhich they cut on the borders of their rivulets, 
y. In theſe huts there is neither a door to enter at, nor 
he a2 window to admit the light. They leave one fide 
ry of their habitation quite open, and on that ſide 
make the covering or roof lower: They raiſe 
ne © their floors ſome feet from the ground, and by 
ich | dhat means avoid the dampneſs, and obtain a place 
is, for their domeſtick animals during the night, 
nd whoſe ſmell does not offend them at that diſtance, 
"he he floor at certain diſtances is rais'd four or five 
dne inches: They receive ſtrangers in the middle, on 
to mats: Their reception is kind and affable, and 
the they entertain them with arrack, betony, and 4 
as pipe. They are very much tann'd, and almoſt 
= Utirely naked, except in their ceremonies, where- 
in they dreſs themſelves, and ſome of them pretty 
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neatly. The blackeſt teeth are eſteem'd amongſt 


them the moſt beautiful, wherefore they omit no- 


thing to increaſe this colour. They let their hair 
grow, which commonly is very long. 

There is but very little rice in this iſland ; ſome 
potatoes, ahd fome very good ananas. The moun- 
tains ate almoſt intirely cover'd with beautiful 
trees, proper for all ſorts of works, and even the 
maſts of ſhips. There is a very common tree 
from which diſtils a roſin, which the inhabitants 
make uſe of for their lambeaux. To gather this 
roſin, and make it diſtil more freely, they make a 
cavity in the. trunk of the tree, the bottom 


of which forms a kind of receiver. In a cer. 


tain ſeaſon of the year they light a fire in this 
cavity, the heat of which cauſes the liquor to flow, 
and fill the receiver. In this liquor they dip little 


thin ſlips of wood, and afterwards incloſe them 
in long leaves of trees. | 
_ theſe pieces cover'd with roſin enlighten a whole 


When the whole is dry, 


chamber, but ſoon fill it with ſmoak. 

Nothing is more common at Poulo-condot than 
the arrack nut, and leaf of betony. The iſlanders 
carry this laſt about with them, which they chew 
continually... No game is to be found in this 
iſland except wild fowl and ſtock-doves ; but there 
are abundance of ſerpents and lizzards of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize. There are ſerpents twenty-two feet 
long, and lizzards, which ſome call govenas, that 
are ſeven or eight feet long, 

What is moſt curious in this iſland is the flying 
| lizzard, and ſquirrel. The flying lizzard is little, 
and is not more than feven or eight inches long; 
the ſquirrel is of the ſize of thoſe in Europe. Both 
of them have very ſhort wings, which extend. 
along the back, from the fore to the hinder feet; 
the ſquirrel has them cover'd with a thin fine = 
| | | | Thole 
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they could fly further is unknown. The lizzard 
has this further particular, viz. beneath his head a 
urſe of a conſiderable length, and pointed below, 
which is inflated from time to time, eſpecially 
when he flies. | 3153 
The iſland of Poulo-condor is ſubject to the 
king of Camboge, which kingdom, as well as 


theſe of Cochinchina and Tſiompa are badly go- 


vern'd. Theſe nations have ſcarce any commerce 


with their neighbours, and have little order or uni- 


on among themſelves. The cuſtoms and manners 
of theſe people approach in certain things to the 
cuſtoms of the Indians, and in many to theſe of 
the Chineſe. They believe the tranſmigration as 
well as the Indians, which, however, does not 
hinder them from eating all kinds of animals. 
They have a great veneration for the horſe and 
elephant, and have pictures of them in their 
houſes ; the nobleſt ee e which, in their 


opinion, a man can have after his death, is, that 


his ſoul ſnould paſs into one of theſe beaſts. They 
look on Confucius as the chief philoſopher of the 


univerſe, and pay great honours to their dead 
anceſtors, and all thoſe of their own nation, who 


have during life diſtinguiſh'd themſelves. They 
have, for this purpoſe, in their houſes, and abroad, 


little chapels, where they burn incenle, or little 


cakes of frankincenſe. 

But the moſt ſacred place among them 1s the 
publick ſquare, in the midſt of which is erected a 
large beam, croſs'd by another near- the top, 
which is a little inclin'd ; probably they place 
on it a kind of colours, which they call. touvo. 
Round it arg placed certain little oratories, 

| Q 3 where 
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Thoſe of the lizzard are compos'd of a delicate 
ellicule. They are ſeen to fly from tree to tree, 
at the diſtance of twenty or thirty paces, but whether 
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where they make their profound proſtrations, 
burn a number of ſmall candles, offer rice, 


and ſacrifice victims, eſpecially goats. A great 


feaſt follows theſe ceremonies, wherein they never 
fail to get drunk with vaque, which is a kind 
of brandy diſtill'd from rice; then they have 
dancing, buffoonry, and often blows and quar- 


rels. 


The paſſage from Poulo-condor to China is 


ſcarce three hundred leagues, which they com- 


monly perform in eight or ten days. The 
coaſts of the ſouthera parts of China are bordered 
with an infinity of little iſlands, in the midſt of 
which it is not eaſy to find the mouth of the river 
Canton. Nothing can be more charming than the 
proſpect which this river preſents. On each fide 
are ſpacious plains of rice, green as the moſt 
beautiful meadows, in which the ſight-is loſt, and 
which are interſected with a great number of ca 
nals; ſo that the boats which one ſes come and go 
at a diſtance, without ſeeing the water which bears 
them, ſeem to ſail on the graſs. At a greater di- 
ſtance one ſees riſing grounds covered with trees, 
and diſpos'd by art along the vallies, as the ancient 
theatre of the tuillery garden. All this is mixed 
with ſo many villages of a rural caft, and fo va- 
riegated, that none can be weary of ſecing them, 
and muſt feel a regret to leave them. | 

The city of Canton is larger than Paris, and 
contains at leaſt as many people. The ſtreets are 
long, ſtrait, cloſe, and narrow, They are pav'd 
with large flat ſtones, which, however, are not 
found every where. There is a ſmall number of 
pretty broad ſtreets, where we here and there find 
very beautiful triumphal arches. There are ſome 
temples of their idols ſurrounded with the cells of 


their bonzes, which have a very ſingular and mag- 
nificent 
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nificent appearance. Confucius's hall, as well as 
the academy where the literati aſſemble to compoſe 
their exerciſes, are curious pieces of architecture. 
The gamens or palaces of their mandarins have 


likewiſe their beauty and grandeur, tho' not equal 


to what is call'd beautiful and grand in Europe. 
The houſes inhabited by the people are very low, 
and almoſt all ſhops. The moſt beautiful parts re- 
ſemble pretty much the ſtreets of St. Germain, 
during the fair. There are almoſt every where as 
many people as at this fair, when moſt frequented ; 
ſo that it is difficult to paſs and repaſs. We ſeS 
few women, and maſt of the men in the ſtreets are 
poor people loaden with burdens ; for there is no 
other method of tranſporting the goods and mer- 
chandize, but on the ſhoulders of men. Theſe poft- 
ters have moſtly their heads and feet bare, tho? 
ſome of them have a large ſtraw hat, of an odd 
figure, to defend them from ſun and rain. What 
we have ſaid gives us a new idea of a city which 
has no reſemblance to Paris. Tho? there were no- 
thing but houſes only, what effect would be pro- 


duced on the eye by intire ſtreets, where one ſees 


no windows, and nothing but ſhops, cloſed for the 


.moſt part with hurdles, or bamboo, inſtead of 


doors. | 
When we come from the country, and go from 
the old into the new city, we ſee a vaſt number of 


agreeable gates. It is remarkable that there are 
gates at the end of all the ſtreets, which are clos'd 


A little later than the city gates, ſo that every one 
mult retire to his quarter as ſoon as the day hegins 
to fail. This policy remedies a great many incon- 


veniencies, and cauſes all to be as calm almoſt in 


in the night in this city, as if it was but one fa- 


mily. 
T he 
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The apartments of the mandarins have ſomething 
ſurprizing in them to ſtrangers. We muſt? 
number of courts before we come to the place 
where they give audience, and receive their friends. 
When they go out, their retinue is majeſtic. The 
Tſonglour, a kind of mandarin, who has the ſu- 


perintendency of two provinces, never goes abroad 


without an hundred men at leaft. This train cauſes 


no trouble, fince each one knows his poſt; a part go 


before him with different ſymbols, and very odd 


dreſſes. There is likewile ſeveral ſoldiers that 


march on foot: The mandarin is in the midſt of 


this attendance, ſeated on a high and richly gilt 


chair, which fix or eight men carry on their ſhoul- 
ders. This cavalcade often takes up a whole 
ſtreet, while the people place themſelves on both 
ſides, and out of reſpect ſtand till till all is paſs'd, 
The bonzes are very numerous, and wear lon 
robes that fall down to their heels, with huge 
ſleeves which very much reſemble thoſe of ſome 
European clergy. They live together in their pa- 
gods, as in convents, beg in the ſtreets, riſe in the 
night to adore their idols, ſing in ſeveral choirs, 
in a manner that has ſome reſemblance to curs. 
Yet they are very much deſpiſed by the better ſort 


of people, becauſe they know that moſt of them 


are perſons abandoned to debauchery. 

Another particularity which we are not to omit, 
is, that there is a kind of floating city on the river 
Canton; the boats touch each other, and make a 
kind of ſtreets. Every boat or barge lodges a whole 
family, and like wires © houſes, has all the neceſſary 
apartments. The poor people who live in theſe 


floating houſes, go in the morning either a fiſh- 


ing, or to labour in the rice fields, which are ſow- 
ed and reaped three times a year. 


Let 
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- Let us finiſh this chapter by the deſcription of 
ſome particular animals. The horned fiſh, or the 
devil, has its body made like a cheſt, tho? ſmaller 


at one end, with a flat tail, very long, with four 
equal ſides, - and almoſt of the ſame breadth from 


one end to the other. All its body is hard, and 


marked every where with hexagonal figures regu- 


larly placed, and mixed with ſmall aſperities, like 


ſnagreen. WT. 
The requin, or ſhark, is one of the moſt dan- 


gerous animals of the ſea; there are ſome of them 
taken above twelve feet long. He has a throat 
capable of ſwallowing a man whole. He has five 


* rows of teeth, which are like a grove of ſteel points. 
He is always accompanied by ſeveral ſmall fiſh, 
which ſwim before him, and are called the ſhark's 


pilots. There are other ſmaller fiſh of a different 
ſort, which ſtick to his body, even when he is 


taken, and which they call ſuccais. A ſhark will 
ſometimes follow a ſhip two or three days in hopes 


of ſome prey. 

The marſouin is a true ſea-hog. He has all 
over his body a thick fat, which is very white. 
He has no ears, but has on his head an open- 
ing, by which it is ſaid that he breathes. Tis 
certain he is ſometimes ſeen to raiſe his head above 
water, and replunge himſelf ſoon after. He has 


lungs, and all the inward parts reſembling a hog ; 


his blood is warm and copious, heſwims with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs, and leaps ſometimes fifteen or 
twenty feet above the water. The marſouin, as 
well as the ſhark, brings forth her young like ter- 
reſtrial animals. The females have commonly, at 
one time, ten or twelve young, whichre general- 

ly very fat. | 412 SR 
There are two ſorts of flying fiſh ; one ſmall, 
that has but two wings ; the other large, which 
has four. The greateſt is not in length above a 
| N foot 
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toot or fifteen inches. They both fly a conſide. 
rable way; and when the bonita, or gold fiſh, pur: 
faes them, we ſee them rife from the ſea like a 
covey of partridges, and replunge themſelves at 
the diſtance of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 


| paces. The bonita leaps after them a great height; 


and if it fails of its deſign, it follows on the ſur- 
face of che water, to catch them when they alight. 
This chace is a pleaſant ſight, efpecially when 
there are a great number of fiſh, which purſue, 
and are purſued. This — is entire, when 
the birds of prey, as it ſometimes happens, join 
in the fray; then the flying fiſh has no retreat, 
either in air or water.. 


—_— „ * _ —_— * mene. 


Chile on” 
The fabulous paradiſe of the Indians; their re. 


gion, temples, and ſacrifices ; diſtinction of 
their tribes ; extraordinary cuſtom of the 
labourers ; maxims of the Indian phyſicians; 


manner in which they treat their ſick. 


HE chorkam, or the paradiſe of the In- 
dians, 1s the recompence of thoſe who have 
offered the famous ſacrifice of the Ognan. The 
moſt beautiful women are ſuppoſed to conſtitute 
the happineſs of this place, where there is a tree 


imagined to furniſh all that can be deſired. 


The Indians acknowledge thirty millions of 
gods ; there are three principal ones, whoſe func- 
tions are different, To the firſt, they attribute the 
creation of the world; to the ſecond, its preſerva- 


tion; and to the third, the power of deſtroying i: 


Thbeſe 
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Theſe three gods are independent of each other, 
and have each their reſidence; they have often 
fought together, and beheaded each other. They 
have likewiſe, as they ſay, often appeared on earth 
under different forms, as of a fiſh, a hog, &c. 
Every object that has been ſubſervient to theſe 
gods is deified, for which reaſon we ſee in almoſt 


all their temples, the figure of an ox, to which 


they offer ſacrifices, becauſe formerly one of their 
gods rode upon it, But what is moſt ſingular is, 
that theſe people have a god, whom they call 
Chriſten, born at midnight in a ſtable, and ador- 


ed by ſhepherds. They obſerve a faſt on the eve 


of his feſtival, which they celebrate with great 
noiſe, The life of this god is a medley of in- 
famous actions. - | 


In this confuſion all the ſolemnity of the feſti- 


val conſiſts, which always concludes with an exceſs 


of debauchery. The Indians ſeldom meet in their 


temples, where no light comes but by a narrow 
door. Thoſe who revere their gods, ſend ſuffi- 
cient ſacrifices to the prieſt, which generally con- 


ſiſt of lowers, incenſe, rice, or pot-herbs. Gene- 


rally none are preſent at the ſacrifice, which is of- 
fered in the following manner : 

The prieſt prepares the repaſt in a corner of the 
temple ; then he pours upon the idols ſeveral jars 
of water, and waſhes them for ſome time; he then 


puts fire on a potſherd, in which he puts incenſe, * 


and preſents it ta the noſtrils of each idol, pro- 


nouncing at the ſame time certain myſterious 


words. After this he puts on a plate, viz. four 
or five leaves ſtitched together, the rice and pot- 
herbs, and walking round the idols makes ſe- 
veral bows to them, as it were to invite them to 
ine feaſt; then he begins to cat with a keen ap- 
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2 —_ Oljervations upon As IA, 
tite what he has preſented to the deities he 


a | 
| Moſt of the princes of theſe countries are ex- 
tremely ſuperſtitious, and it coſts ſeveral of them 
large fums to celebrate the feaſts of their idols. They 
fometimes undertake long and tedious voyages, 
to carry conſiderable ſums of money to certain di- 
vinities, but theſe ſums ſoon fall into the hands of 
the Moors who are maſters of the country. 

One of theſe princes orders one of his gods to 
be continually carried before him in an open ve- 
hicle, which is preceded by a horſe and an ele- 
phant, which he has made him a preſent of. The 
noiſe of ſeveral inſtruments brings together an in- 
credible number of Indians who come to worſhip 
the idol. Now and then a herald commands ſi- 
lence, and makes a ſpeech in praiſe of this deity. 

Theſe people are divided into tribes, as the 
Jews formerly were, with whom it ſeems they have 
had ſome commerce; for in cuſtoms, ceremo- 
nies, and ſacrifices, we diſcover many traces 
of the old law, which they have disfigured by a 
number of extravagant fables. 

There is a tribe which bears the lingan; this is 
an infamous figure which they wear about their 
necks, to denote their devotion to one of their 
gods. They keep this with great care, and offer 
daily ſacrifices to it. They are perſuaded, that 
ſhould they once loſe it, nothing but death can 
atone ſuch a crime, 

We read in their hiſtories, that one of theſe lin- 
ganiſts having loſt his lingan, went to confeſs to 
his gourou, or ſpiritual father. He declared, that 
he ought to reſolve on death, and that his death 
only could appeaſe the anger of the gods, at the 
ſame 1 him to a pond, in order to 
drown him. The linganiſt ſeemed contented ; 


but he begged the favour of the gourou to - 
him 
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tim the lingan about his own neck, to perform, 


for the laſt time, a holy ſacrifice. As ſoon as he 
had got it he let it drop into the water ; We are 
both now, cried he, without lingan, wherefore we 
ought in company to throw ourſelves into the 
pond to appeaſe the fury of our gods ; and im- 


mediately he began to pull him by the legs, 


that they might ſhare the ſame fate; when the 
gourou taking the linganiſt by the hand, ſaid, 
Stay, my ſon, I can diſpenſe with the juſt penal- 
ty; I will repair your fault by giving you another 
lingan. | e | 
There is a very odd cuſtom in the claſs of la- 
bourers ; for when they pierce their ears, or mar- 
ry, they are obliged to cut off two of their fin- 
gers, and preſent them to the idol, They go on 
that day to the temple in triumph; and there, in 


_ preſence of the idol, they whip off in an inſtant 


two of their fingers with ſciſſars, and then apply 
the actual cautery, in order to ſtop the hemorrhage. 

People are excuſed this ceremony when they 
preſent two fingers of ſolid gold to the idol. 
Others cut off the noſes of thoſe they can de- 
coy, and their prince recompenſes them in propor- 
tion to the number of the noſes 9 bring him: he 


orders them afterwards to be carefully ſtrung, and 


hangs them up at the temple- doors of their god- 
dene. | $i, 
In France we mark criminals with a flower-de- 
luce. In the kingdom of Carnate, they give mo- 
ney to have their ſnoulders burnt. Men and wo- 
men croud to the gourou, who has always a red 


hot iron in a chaffing-diſh, He begins the cere- 


mony by being well paid, without which neither 
pray ers nor tears can oblige him to do the favour 
they aſk of him. When he has got the money, 
he charitably applies to their ſhoulders the red hot 
, which imprints the images of their gods, 


1 
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without their ſhewing the leaſt impatience during 


the operation. 5 
Their government is as odd and ſtrange as theit 


religion, ſince the prince's will takes place of all 


juſtice. The common people are in a kind of ſlave. 


ry, and poſſeſs no lands which they can properly 
call their own, ſince they all belong to the prince, 
who orders them to be cultivated by his ſubjects. 
At the harveſt time he orders the produce to be 
carried off, and ſcarce leaves ſubſiſtence for the 
miſerable labourers. It is a crime in private per- 
ſons to have money ; and thoſe who have it, by 
it with care; otherwiſe, under a thouſand falſe pre- 
rences, they find means of defrauding them of tt. 
Their princes only exerciſe thele cruelties towards 
the people, becauſe the Moors, who have inſlaved 
the Indies, demand exorbitant tributes of them, 
which they are obliged to furniſh, otherwiſe the 
country would be plundered. 

Fhe greateſt crimes are not puniſhed with death, 
and provided they can but find money, they are 
ſure of impunity. 8 OE 

In Europe the chief families are in poſſeſſion of 
thrones, but of all the princes of Carnate, there 13 
not one of the firſt claſs, and ſome of them are 
of the loweſt tribes. Wherice it happens, that 


there are ſome princes, whoſe cooks would think 


themſelves diſhonoured, and would be ſo in effect, 
if they ſhould eat with their maſters ; and their re- 
lations would expel them from their tribe, as per- 
ſons loſt to honour. | 

Phyſicians are not wanting, in the kingdom of 
Carnate; but they are true quacks, very ignorant, 
and make experiments at the expence of thoſe they 


attend. Their drugs and medicines are found in 
the woods, and conſiſt of certain ſimples, from 


which they expreſs the juice, and give it to the 
55 | patient, 
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tient. In fevers, of thirty or forty days dura- 


tion, they only give the ſick perſon a little hot 


water. Their maxim is to remove the diſtemper by 
weakening nature, and if the patient dies, It is, 
ſay they, the violence of the diſeaſe which carries 
him off, and not the want of proper nouriſhment. 

It remains that we ſpeak of two famous cere- 
monies that are in uſe in the kingdom of Carnate. 
The firſt of theſe is the pavadam, which is obſerv- 
ed in the following manner. _ "i 

One of the chief daſſeris (theſe are the men who 
make profeſſion of particularly honouring the god 
Vichnou) gives himſelf a wound in the thigh or 
ſide ; inſtantly the air reſounds with cries, noiſe, 
the ſound of horns, and braſs plates, which the 
daſſeris ſtrike againſt each other. They raiſe a 
kind of ſeat for the mad fool, who has thus 
wounded himſelf; and if we may believe them, 
they leave him without drink, meat, or even dreſ- 
ſing his wound, until ſome famous daſſeris comes 
to raiſe this pretended dead man to lite. For 


which reaſon it is always expenſive to him on whom 


the pavadam is performed. 

As the Indians are perſuaded, that if the dead 
be not quickly rais*'d, ſome public misfortune will 
happen, every one is eager to accommodate the 
affair. When they are agreed about the ſum 
that is to be paid, the noiſe and outcries are re- 
newed; and we hear a multitude of confus'd 
voices, which bawl out Govinda: © Then he who 
is to call the dead to life again, after ſeveral pray- 
ers and grimaces, as if he was poſſeſs'd by his 
god Govinda, orders the tent to be open'd, on 
which the pretended dead man immediately begins 
to dance with the reſt of the daſſeris; after which 
he is conducted in triumph to the city, and the 
ceremony is ended by a great feaſt, to which they 

Mvite 
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invite the daſſeris, and alſo preſent them with 
pieces of ſtuff. | } 
The Moors do not pay theſe impoſtors; for if 
it happens, which is very uncommon, that the 
daſſeris perform this kind of pavadam in the 
places where they are maſters, it is by blows 
that they raiſe them to life, and diſſipate the tu- 
mult. | 26H | 

After the pavadam comes the famous ſacrifice ci 
egnam, which is celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp during nine days. They ſacrifiſe a ram in 
it, and offer the ſacrifice out of the city. The 
high prieſt, whom they call ſaumeage, is aſſiſtet 
by twelve other miniſters, or bramins, who ate 
dreſs'd in new habits of a yellow colour. They 
build for this purpoſe a houſe out of the city, 
where the ſacrifice is to be perform'd. They dig 
a ditch, in which they light a fire, which 1s to 
burn night and day, and which for this reaſon they 
call the perpetual fire; they throw into it different 
kinds of odoriferous wood, and pour in ol, 
butter, and milk, while they recite certain prayers 
taken from the books of their law. They then 
proceed to the {laughter of the ram. They tie 
his feet and noſe, and ſtop his noſtrils and ears to 
_ deſtroy reſpiration ; after which the ſtrongeit i 
prieſts give him blows with their fiſts, while the) 
pronounce certain words with a loud voice. 
When he is half dead, the high prieft opens his 
belly, and draws out the peritonzum with the fa, 

which is put upon a little bundle of thorns, which 

they hang over the perpetual fire in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the fat, as it melts, falls in it drop b) 
drop. The remainder of the peritonæum, and 
the fat, being mixed with butter, is ſry*d, and all tie 
ſacrificers muſt taſte of it. They diſtribute 
Part of it to the moſt conſiderable perſons of tie 
5 5 aſſembly, 
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aſſembly as a holy thing, while the ret of the 
victim is cut into morſels, which they boil; and 
throw in little pieces into the fire; for nothing 
muſt remain of this kind of holocauſt. The ſacri- 
fice being finiſh*d, they give a feaſt to a thouſand 
bramins, which is likewiſe practis'd during the 
whole nine days. 


On the ninth day the high prieſt is catried into 


the city in a chariot, drawn by bramins, and the 
ceremony ends by preſents made to theſe, and 
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* 


n in eſpecially to the high prieſt and his twelve aſ- 
The ſiſtants. Theſe preſents conſiſt of pieces of cots 
Tiſter ton and ſilk, and large ear-rings of gold. which 
d are reach almoſt to their ſhoulders. - This is the mark 
They which diſtinguiſhes the high prieſt, and the chief 
city, doctor of the law, | 
y dig 8 72 
is to — 
they | | 5 
ferent CH AP. XXV fi 
1 oll, | : | 8 | 
rayers The ftuffs in the Indies; their manner of ele 
| then flowers, preparing colours, and applyi 
„ 3 Hing 
ji 0 them; a ſecret to make indigo, how they 
oct BY Prepare it; how they bleach the web to pre- 
ther Pore it for the reception of different colours; 
voice. 1 9eſcriptton of the Indian pencils, 
ens hls 
he fat, Jo oy Indian webs derive their value and price 
which from the ſprightlineſs, tenacity, and dura- 
man- tion of the colours with which they are painted, 


op by which are fo contriv'd, that inſtead of loſing their 
OP 55 luſtr | 7 g ' 
1, and luſtre when waſh'd, they become more beautiful. 


all che ; | 

tribute . | 

of the RF Before they begin to paint the ſtuff, they 

-mbly, muſt give it the following preparations, Firſt, 
Vor. I. N , Take 
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Take a piece of new and cloſe ſtuff, the uſual 
length ot which is nine cubits, and half bleach it, 
in the manner we ſhall hereafter mention. Second. 


N 
E MSL 
T Eo BY WER 
DEE EX 955 7 55 4 in 
Foe: y 


2 

1 

. 
1 


ly, Take dried fruits call'd cadou, or cadoucaie, to the Þ 


number of twenty - five, or, toſpeak more exactly, 
the weight of three palanis. This Indian weight 
is equal to an ounce and half a quarter, ſince for. 
teen palams and a quarter make a pound : Break 
this fruit to get out the kernel, which is of no uſe, 
and when dry reduce it to powder. The Indians 
tor this purpoſe uſe a flat ſtone, and a cy linder 


which is likewiſe of ſtone, and which they employ Þ 
much after the manner of paſtry-cooks, when 
ly, Paſs this pov. 
der thro? a ſieve, and put if in about two pints d 
he milk and weight of 
the cadou, according to the quantity of the ſtull MM? 


they prepare their paſte. T 


buffalo's milk, increaſing 


Fourthly, A little time after dip the ſtuff as often 


as you find it neceſſary, ay i may be well moi 
| muſt then take it ou, 

wring it ſtrongly, and dry 15 che fun. Fitthly, Þ 
tly waſh the ſtuff n 

erdinary water, wring out the water again, and af. 
ter drying it in the ſun, you muſt leave it at leat Þ 


ſten'd with the milk. You 


The next day you muſt ſlig 


a quarter of an hour in the ſhade. 


After this preparation, which may be call'd i- 
ternal, we muſt proceed to another, which, if you 
pleaſe, you may call external, becauſe it regard 

only the outſide of the web. To make it ſmooth, i: 
and that nothing may obſtruct the pencil, they ja 
fold it in four or ſix doubles, and with a piece of i 
wood for that purpoſe, beat it upon another 


piece of ſmooth wood, obſerving to beat it equal 7 8 


ly ; and when it is ſufficiently beaten in one direc 7 
tion, they fold it differently, and repeat the ſame 


operation. 


sua It is proper to make here ſome obſcrvations, 
h it, which will not be intirely uſeleſs. Firſt, This | 
ond- fruit call'd cadou, is found in the woods, upon a fl 
o the. tree of a moderate height, which grows almeſt {| 
Ch. every where, but principally in Malleialam, a f 
eight mountainous country, as its name ſignifies, which 
for. extends itſelf conſiderably along the coaſt of Ma- E 
tak labar, Secondly, The fruit dried, which is of 1 
> uſe, the ſize of a nutmeg, is employed in the Indies A 
dias by phyſicians, and is an ingredient in thoſe me- | 
nder, RY dicines which they give to women newly deliver'd. 4 
ploy Thirdly, tho? it is very ſharp to the taſte, yet if one | 
when keeps a little bit of it ſome? time in the mouth, he 18 
pov will ind in it ſomething of the taſte of liquorice. 4 
nts di Fourthly, If after we have moiſten'd moderately, 1 
zht i and chew'd a piece in the mouth, we take it in 

- ſtulf our fingers, we find it glutinous: It is partly owing 


often ai 

„tuoſity, that we are to attribute the adherence of 
it out, the colours in the Indian ſtuffs, but eſpecially to its 
tuff u 
and a BY 
at let 
adherence which is ſo much admir'd in Indian 
ſtuffs; perhaps the ſecret would be found out, if 


mor 
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1 before they are ripe, and the bark of pomgranate, 
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to theſe two qualities, viz. its ſharpneſs and unc- 


ſharpneſs. This is at leaſt the opinion of the Indian 


painters, 


It is long ſince they have ſought after the art & 
fixing colours in Europe, and giving them that 


they once perfectly underſtood the nature of the 


cadoucaie, eſpecially its principal quality, which is 


its ſharpneſs. Might they not find out analogous 
fruits in Europe ? Do not galls, and medlars dried 
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another 


dou? 


Niece d betot 
SE Participate very much of the qualities of the ca- 
t equal BY | 


e direc 1 Let us add to theſe obſervations ſome experi- 
he ſam ments that have been made upon the cadou. Firſt, 


2 Lime diſſolv'd in an infuſion of cadvu produces 
ercen; if there is too much lime, the colour be- 


not uſe indifferently all ſorts of wood to beat the 
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comes. brown; if they pour upon this brow 
tincture too great a quantity of this infuſion, the 
colour appears firſt whitiſh, and afterwards the 
lime is precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. Se. 


condly, A white cloth dipp'd in a ſtrong infuſion 


of cadou, contracts a yellowiſh colour, that is 
very faint and pale; but when the buffalo's milk 5; 
mix*d with it, the linnen takes a faint orange co- 
lour. Thirdly, Having mix'd a little of our Eu- 


topean ink, with the infuſion of the cadou, they have 


obſerv'd in the ſeveral parts of the liquor a blueih 
pellicule, like that which is found on ferruginous 
waters, with this difference, that this pellicule was 
within the water at ſome diſtance from the ſurface, 
It would be eaſy to make experiments upon the 
cadou, in Europe becauſe it may be had from 
the Indies, this fruit being very cheap there. 
As for buffalo's milk, which they mix with the 
infuſion of cadoucaie, they prefer it to cow's milk, 
becauſe it is much fatter and more unCctuous, 
This milk produces the ſame effect in theſe ſtufts, 
as gum, and other preparations uſed for paper, 
that it may not ſink. In reality they have expe 
rienced that our ink painted on a web prepar'd with 
cadou, extends itſelf very much, and penetrates to 


the other ſide, which is alſo the fault of the black 


paint of the Indies. 
What yet remains to obſerve is, that they d 


ſtuffs, and ſmooth them. The woods on whici 


they put them, and that with which they ber 


them, are generally the tamariſk, or another tic: 
call'd porchi, becauſe they are extremely clolc 


grain'd when they are old. What is uſed in beat | 


ing, is call'd catta pouli. It is round, a cubit ci 
thereabouts long, and as thick as the thigh, excep! 


at the extremity, which ſerves as a handle. by wo 
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workmen ſeated oppoſite to each other, beat tho- 
roughly the tuff. The fight and experience has 
raught them by degrees to know when the ſtuff 
is ſufficiently beaten and ſmooth'd as it ſnould be. 


a II. 1 
The web being thus prepared, they muſt deſign 


— 


— 


on it flowers, and other things, which they want 


to paint. The Indian workmen have nothing par- 


ticular in their manner, but uſe the ſame method 
as our embroiderers. 


The painter takes care to 
draw his deſign on paper, pricks the principal fi- 
gures with a fine needle, then applies this paper to 
the ſtuff, and afterwards paſſes the powder of 
charcoal thro* the prickings, by which means 
the deſign is traced upon the ſtuff, Every kind of 
charcoal is proper for this purpoſe, except that of 
the palm-tree, becauſe in the opinion of the In- 
dians, it would tear the web. Afterwards over 
theſe figures they draw with a pencil black or red, 
as the places require; after which the work is 
compleated in its deſign. . 

The principal concern now is, to paint colours 
on this deſigning. The firſt colour applied is 
black, which however is not much uſed, except 
for certain outlines, and the ſtalks of flowers. 


They prepare it in the following manner: Firſt, 


They take ſeveral pieces of the ſcoriz of iron, 
and ſtrike them againſt each other, to make the 
moſt brittle parts fall off, and reſerve ſuch pieces as 
are nine or ten times as large as an egg. Second- 
ly, They add four or five pieces of old or new 


iron; for it is not material which is us'd. Thirdly;* 


Having laid the iron and its ſcoriz on the ground, 

they make a fire over them, with the leaves of the 
banana tree, which are beſt for this purpoſe: 
When the iron and the ſcoriæ become red hot, 
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they take them out, and let them cool. Fourth- 


ly, They afterwards put them into a veſſel that 
contains eight or ten pints, and pour hot canje 
upon them; that is to ſay, water in which they have 


boil'd rice, taking care that there be no ſalt in it. 


Fifthly, They expoſe all to the hotteſt ſun ; and 
after having leſt it a whole day, they pour the can- 
je on the ground, and fill the veſſel with callou ; 
that is to ſay, with palm, or cocoa wine. Sixthly, 
They expoſe it again to the ſun for three or four 
days together, and the colour which ſerves for 
black is then prepared. 6 

There are tome obſervations to be made on this 
preparation: The firſt is, That you mutt not put 
above four or five pieces of iron to eight or nine 
Pints of canje, otherwiſe the tindture would grow 
reddiſh, and corrode the ſtuff, The ſecond re- 
gards the quality of the palm-wine, or that diſtil- 
led from the cocoa-tree, which grows ſo ſour in a 
few days, that they make vinegar of it, which they 
uſe inſtead of yeaſt, to ferment paſte. The third 
1s, That the want of this wine is ſupplied by the 
kevaron, a ſmall grain, which a great many Indi- 


ans live upon. This grain for colour and ſize 


very much reſembles the ſeed of turnips but the 
ſtalk and leaves are quite different. They em- 
ploy likewiſe the varagon, another fruit, which 
they prefer to the keyaron. They pound about 
two handfuls, which they afterwards boil in water, 
and pour this water into the veſſel, where the iron 
and its ſcoriæ are. They add the bigneſs of two 
or three nutmegs of the native ſugar of the palm 
tree, taking carte not to put more, otherwiſe the 
colour would not laſt long, and would be effac'd 
by waſhing, The fifth is, That to make the co- 
lour finer, they join to the callou the kevaron, or 


prepar d varagon, ag we have ſaid, The fixth 7. 
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laſt obſer vation is, That this tincture would not 
appear very black, nor hold upon a ſtuff that was 
not N . the cadou. 


III | 
After having deſigned and painted with black 
all the places that require this colour, they 
with red, deſign the flowers and other parts 


that muſt be finiſned with this colour. It muſt 
be obſerved they have now only drawn the out- 


lines; for it is not proper to paint with red, 


 fince it is neceſſary previouſly to apply the blue, 


which requires ſeveral preparations. 

They mult firſt put the web in boiling water, 
and leave it for half an hour, and if they put with 
the ſtuff two or three cadous, the black will be 
more beautiful, In the ſecond place, having diſ- 


ſolved ſheeps and goats dung, in this water, they 
put the web in it to ſteep, and leave it a night, 


but muſt take it out the following day, and ex- 


poſe it to the ſun. 
When the Indian painters . are aſked 75 


the deſign of this laſt operation is, they all agree, 
that it takes from the web that quality it received 


from the cadoucaie, which if it ſtill preſerved 


the blue which they afterwards put on, would 
become black. 


Another reaſon makes this operation neceſſary, 


which is to render the ſtuff whiter ; for we have 


mentioned before, that it was but bleached, when 
they begin to paint it. When they expoſe it to 
the ſun they do not let it entirely dry; but pour 
water on it now and then for a day, after which 


they beat it on a ſtone on the edge of the river, 


but not with a beating ſtaff as they do in Europe. 
The Indians fold it in ſeveral doubles, and beat 
WY > les 
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it ſtrongly on a ſtone, in the ſame manner as lock- 
ſmiths and farriers ſtrike the iron on the anvil 19255 
their large hammers. | 

W hen the web is ſufficiently hes 7 in a certain 
poſition, they beat it in another, tho' twenty or 
thirty ſtrokes are ſufficient for this operation, after 
which they dip the ſtuff in a canje of rice. The 
beſt method, if they had the materials, would be 
to take kevaron, pound it, put it on the fire 
with water, and before this water is inſpiſſated, 
to dip the ſtuff, take it out immediately, let it 
dry, and beat it with the cattapoulli, as they did 
in the firſt operation. 

As the blue is not painted with a pencil, but is 
applied by dipping the ſtuff in prepared indigo, 
there is a neceſſity of painting or covering the web 
with wax, generally every where, except the places 
where there is black, blue, or green. This wax 
1s painted with an iron pencil, as ſlightly as pof- 
ſible on one ſide, taking care that no places are left 
without wax, except ſuch as we have mentioned, 
otherwiſe there would be blue ſpots which could 
not be waſhed out. This being done, they expoſe 
to the ſun the ſtuff waxed in this manner ; but they 
mult be careful, that the wax melt not, more than 
is neceſſary to penetrate to the other ſide. Then 
they quickly withdraw it, turn it, and rub the 
whole ſurface of it ſtrongly with their hands. The 
better method would be to uſe a copper veſſel 
with a round bottom, ſince by this means the wax 
would be diffuſed every where, even to the places 
of the other ſide, which are to be tinged with blue. 
This preparation being finiſhed, the painter gives 
the web to the blue- dyer, who returns it in a few 

days; for it is to be obſerved, thaty the are not 

ordinary painters, but ſkilful workmen or parti 

_ Eulardyers, who : are employed for this WEE | 
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Their indigois thus prepared. They take the well 


dried leaves of averei, or indigo tree, and reduce 


them to powder which they put in a very large 
veſſel full of water. They ſtir it ſtrongly in the 


ſun with a bamboo ſplit in four parts, whoſe 
lower extremities are conſiderably diſtant from 
_ each other. They then let the water run through 


a ſmall hole in the lower part of the veſſel, at the 
bottom of which the indigo remains. They take 
it out, and divide it into pieces about the ſize of 


” pigeon's egg. They then ſpread aſhes in a 


ſhade, on which they lay the web, and upon it 
dry the indigo. : 3 | 
After this nothing remains but to prepare it for 


thoſe webs they deſign to colour. The workman, 


after having reduced to powder a certain quanti- 
ty of indigo, puts it into a great earthen veſſel, 
which he fills with cold water, adding a propor- 


tionable quantity of lime, reduced likewiſe to 


powder. Then he ſmells at the indigo, to 
know if it is ſour; and in that caſe he adds ſtill 
more lime, as much as is neceſſary to make it loſe 


that ſcent. Then taking about a quarter of a 


buſhel of the ſeeds of tavarei, he. boils them in 
water for a day and a night, keeping the veſſel 
full of water. After this he pours out the whole, 
water and ſeeds, into the veſſel of the prepared in- 


digo. This dye is kept for three days; and they 


muſt take great care.to mix all well together, by 


ſtirring it four or five times a day with a ſtick. If 


the indigo ſhould ſtill haye a ſour flavour, they 
add a proportion of lime. 


The blue being thus prepared, they dip the web 


in it, after having folded it double, in ſuch. a 


manner that the right ſide of the ſtuſſ may be ting- 


ed, while the wrong ſide is not touched, after 


which they let it ſteep about an hour and half, and 


then 
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then take it out tinged with blue in the proper | 
places. One ſees by this, that the Indian ſtufts 
may be ſaid to be dyed, as well as painted. ; 
The length and multiplicity of all theſe opera- 6 
tions to dye in blue, naturally excites a doubt, l 
viz. Whether they ought rather to paint their : 
blue flowers with a pencil, eſpecially when a 
there is little of this colour in the deſign. The t 
Indians agree, that this might be done; but, v 
they ſay, blue thus painted would not hold; and ” 
that after two or three wang it would diſap- it 
pear. d 
The tenacity, and adherence of the blue colour b 


ought to be attributed to the ſeeds of tavarei, which a; 

grain grows in the Eaſt-Indies, tho* not every a 

where; and it is of a clear olive colour, cylindri- * 

cal, of the thickneſs of a line, and, as it were, v 

V cropt at each end. It is difficult to break it with ec 

the teeth; and tho? it is . 0 it leaves a ir 

little bitterneſs i in the mouth, — 

= | | ar 

. | of 

After the blue, the red muſt be . but th 

they muſt firſt take the wax off the web, bleach | in 

it, and prepare it to receive this colour. The wax it 

is taken off in the following manner. | fa 

They put the web in boiling water, by which W 

| the wax is melted, then diminiſhing the fire, that pr 

; it may float on the ſurface more eaſily, they take it, 

! it out with a ſpoon as carefully as poſſible ; they be 

E - make the water boil again, that they may obtain Pa 

the remainder of the wax; and tho' it is become ci 

very dirty, yet it wall ſtill ſerve for he ſame pur- by 

. E. | 27 

. To bleach the web, they waſh it in water, beat rec 
1 it nine or ten times upon a ſtone, and put it to 

| ſteep i in other water, wherein they have diſſolved rec 


ſheeps 
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ſheaps dung. They waſh it again, and expoſe it 


three days to the ſun, taking care to throw a little 
water on it from time to time. They then dilute in 


cold water a kind of earth called ola, uſed by the 


bleachers ; and in this water they leave the web for 
an hour. Then they kindle a fire under the veſſel; 
and when the water begins to boil, they take out 
the web, to waſh it in a pond, on the border of 
which they give it about four hundred ſtrokes on 
a ſtone, and wring it ſtrongly. Then they ſteep 
it fora day and a night in water, wherein they have 
diſſolyed a little cows dung, or that of a female 
buffalo. After this they take it out, waſh it 
again in the pond, and unfold it to ſpread it half 
a day in the ſun, and now and then throw a little 
water upon it. They then put it on the fire in a 
veſſel full of water, and when the water has boil- 
ed a little, they take out the web to waſh it again 
in the pond, beat it a little and dry it. | 
In a word, to make the ſtuff proper to receive 


and retain the red, they mult reiterate the operation. 


of the cadoucaie, as has been ſaid in the beginning; 
that is to ſay, that they dip the web in the ſimple. 
_ infuſion of the cadoucaie, that they waſh it, beat 
it on a ſtone, let it dry, after this ſteep it in buf- 
faloes milk, then ſtir it, and rub it for ſome time 
with their hands ; that when it is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the liquor, they take it out, wring 
it, and dry it; that if there are red flowers. to. 
be made with white ſtreaks and other deſigns, they 
paint theſe with wax, and then with an Indian pen- 
cli they lay on the red which they had prepared 
beforehand. Children commonly paint the red, 
becauſe it is leſs painful, unleſs great accuracy is 
required. „ 8 | ao Ian 
We now proceed to the manner of preparing the 
red, Take ſharp water, that is tq ſay, water of 
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252 Obſervations upon As 1A, 
particular wells in which this taſte is found. Into 
two pints of water, put two ounces of alum re- 
duced to powder; add to it four ounces of red- 
wood named vertangen, or of the wood fapan, re- 
duced likewiſe to powder. Expoſe all to the ſun 
during two days, taking care that nothing ſharp 
or falt fall into it: otherwiſe the colour would lofe 
much of its ſtrength. If they would have the red 
deeper, they add alum ; and pour more water in- 
to the veſſel, when they would have it fainter ; by 
which means they make the red for the ſhadings 
and variations of this colour, | 5 


VI. 1 8 | 

In order to produce a colour reſembling the lees 
of wine with a violet caſt, we muſt take a part of 
the red before mentioned, and an equal part of the 
black, whoſe compoſition we bebo ſpecified. 
They then add an equal quantity of canje, drawn 
from rice kept a month ; and by this mixture the 
intended colour is produced. A ridiculous piece of 
ſuperſtition prevails among theſe people with re- 
gard to this ſharp canje. He that has it muſt 
make uſe of it every day in the week; but on ſun- 
days, thurſdays, and fridays, he muſt refufe it to 
others who want it. It would be, ſay they, to 
drive their god from their houſe, to give it on 
thoſe days. Inſtead of this vinegar of canje, they 
may make uſe of the vinegar of callou, or the wine 


of the palm-tree, 


„ VII. 
We may compoſe various colours of a reddiſh 
caſt, about which we need not at prefent give any 
directions, only it is to be obſerved, that they 
muſt be laid on at the fame time, with the 
deep red; that is to ſay, before we proceed to the 
4 5 Ope- 
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operations of which we ſhall ſpeak, after we have 
made fome obſervations upon what precedes. 
Firſt, theſe wells, whoſe water is acrimonious, 
are not common in the Indies, ſince frequently 
there is not one of them to be found in a whole 
ity. 2dly, This ſpecies of water, according to 
ſome trials the Europeans have made, has not the 
taſte the Indians attribute to it, tho* it ſeems to 
be worſe than ordinary water. 3dly, They prefer 
this water to any other, that the red may be more 
beautiful according to the opinion of ſome, and 
according to others there is a neceſſity of uſing it, 
becauſe the red would not hold. 4thly, It is from 
Achen they import good alum, and good ſapan 
to the Indies. 


Whatever virtue this ſharp water may have to 


render the red adherent, it would not ſufficiently 
hold nor be beautiful, it they did not mix with it 


the tincture of imbourre. This is what they com- 
monly call chaiaver, or root of chaia. But be- 


fore they uſe it, they muſt prepare the web, by 
waſhing it in the pond in the morning, plunging 
it ſeveral times, that it may imbibe the water, 
which they have principally in view, and which is 


not done ſoon, on account of the unctuoſity of 
the buffaloes milk, in which they had before dip- 


ped the web, after which they give it about thirty | 


blows on a ſtone, and then half dry it 

While they uſe this method with the web, they 
muſt likewiſe prepare the root of chaia, which 1s 
done in this manner: take a proper quantity of 
this root well dried, reduce it to a fine powder, 
by pounding it in a ſtone, and not wooden, mor- 
tar, which is expreſly recommended : and now 
and then throw into it a little of this acid water. 


Take about three pounds of this powder, and put 


them into two meaſures of common water warm- 
Ps ed 
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ed a little, and take care to agitate the whole. Thu® 
this water becomes red, yet it only gives the web 
a faint colour; fo that it is never uſed, except to 
give the laſt perfection to the other red colours. 

For this purpoſe they muſt dip the web into 
this dye; and that it may take the colour well, 
agitate and turn it every way for half an hour, 
while they augment the fire under the veſſel. 
When the hand can no longer ſupport the heat of 
the dye, thoſe who would have their work com- 
pleat, take out the web to wring it, and dry it 
well, which they do for this reaſon ; when they 
paint the red, ſome drops of it muſt neceſſarily 

fall where they ſhould not be; and tho' the pain- 
ter is as careful to wipe them off with his finger, 
as we do when ink falls upon the paper on which 
we write, yet ſome ſtains of the chaia are always 
to be ſeen. In order to prevent this, they with- 
draw the web, and dry it; and the workman looks 
for the ſpots, and takes them out as well as he can 
with lemon juice. 

The ſpots being taken out, they put the web 
again into the dye, and augment the fire, till the 
hand can no longer endure the heat ; then they 
take care to turn it over and over for half an hour; 
and towards the evening augmenting the fire, they 
make the dye boil for an hour or thereabouts. Then 
they put out the fire; and when the dye is tepid, 
they take out the ſtuff, which they wring tho- 
ty, and keep it moiſt till the next day. 
Before we proceed to conſider other colours, it 

is proper to ſay ſomething of the chaia. This 
plant grows wild, tho? it is alſo ſown, on account 
of the abſolute neceſſity they have for it. It riſes 
no higher above ground than half a foot, has leaves 
of a bright green, about two lines broad, and 
abour five or ſix long. The flower is very ſrrall, 
| and 
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and bluciſh, and the ſeed is not larger than thar of 
tobacco. This little plant ſometimes ſends a root 
four feet deep into the earth, but this ſpecies is not 
the beſt, ſince it is far inferior to that whoſe root 
is only a foot, or a foot and a half long. This 
root is very ſmall, tho? it runs deep into the earth, 
and ir neither ſhoots to the right or left, but very 
few and very ſmall filaments. It is yellow when 
freſh, and becomes brown when dry. It is on- 
ly when it is dried, that it gives a red colour to 
water, on which they have made a particular ex- 
periment. A work man had ſteeped ſome of this 
root in water, Whicu was become red. During the 
night-time an accident had ſpilt this liquor; but he 
was much ſurprized to find on the next day, at the 
bottom of the veſſel, ſome drops of a yellowiſh 
colour. This circumſtance, no doubt, proceeded 
from his uſing the beſt ſpecies of the chaia. In a 
word, when the workmen reduce this root to pow- 
der, by pouring in a little water, as has been ſaid, 


it generally aſſumes a ſaffron colour. We muſt. 


obſerve, that round this veſſel, which was thrown 
down, there was fixed a pellicule of a beautiful vio- 
let colour. This plant is ſold in dry parcels; they 
cut off the top, where the dried leaves are, and 
uſe only the roots for this dye. 


As the web has been dipped intirely ! in this dye, 


and conſequently tinged with the colour, it may be 
taken out without any fear of its ſuſtaining the 
ſmalleſt loſs by the following operations, which 
are the ſame with theſe mentioned. before; that 
is to ſay, we muſt waſh the ſtuff in a pool, beat 
it ten or twelve times on a ſtone, bleach it with 
ſheeps treadles, and the third day ſoap, beat, and 
dry it, throwing a little water on it, now and then, 
leave it moiſt for a night, waſh it next day, _ 
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dry it in the evening. Laſtly, about noon they 
waſh it in warm water, to take the ſoap and 


dirt from it, and then dry it thoroughly. 


VIII. 


The green which they paint on the ſtuffs re- 


quires likewiſe due preparations. Take a palam, 
or a little more than an ounce of the flower of ca- 
dou, an equal quantity of cadou, a handful of 


chiaver, and if you would have the green finer, 


add the bark of a pomgranate. After having re- 


duc'd theſe ingredients to powder, put them into 


three bottles of water, which you muſt boil to 
three-fourths : pour out this tincture into a veſſel, 


paſſing it through a linen cloth. To a bottle of 


this tincture, put half an ounce of alum in pow- 


der; ſhake ſometimes the veſſel, and the colour 


will be prepar'd. 
If you paint with this colour on blue, a green 
will be produc'd ; wherefore when the workman 


has painted his ſtuff blue, he takes care not to 


paint with wax the places where he deſigns to 
paint green, to the end that the ſtuff already paint- 


ed blue may be in a condition of receiving the 


green in proper time. It is fo neceſſary to paint 
upon the blue, that they would have but a yel- 
lowiſh colour, if they painted on white ſtuff. 

But it is to be obſerv'd, that the green does not 
laſt like the blue and the red; ſo that having 


and nothing remains but the blue, upon which 


they had painted it. There is notwithſtanding a 
way of fixing this colour; ſo that it will laſt as 
long as the ſtuff, which is done in the following 
manner: Take the onion of a banana tree, bruiſe 
it freſh, and extract the juice. To a bottle of 

= 5 green 


waſhed the ſtuff four or five times, it diſappears, 


. 
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- green tincture put four or five ſpoonſuls of this 


juice, and the green will become adherent and 
indelible, tho? this juice makes the green loſe a 


ou of its beauty. 


IX. 
We ſhall now ſpeak of the yellow, which re- 


quires no long explication, ſince the colour which 


ſerves for green in painting on blue, ſerves alſo for 


yellow in painting on white ſtuff. But this colour 
is not very laſting, and diſappears after having 
been waſh'd a certain number of times; yet when 
they content themſelves with, ſoaping lightly theſe 
ſtuffs, waſh them in ſour whey mix'd with the 


juice of lemon, or ſteep them in water, wherein 


they have put a little cow's dung, which they 
have ſtrain*d through a cloth, cheſe fading colours 
laſt much longer. 
The Indian pencils are nothing elſe but a little 
piece of bamboo-wood, ſharpen'd and ſplit abour 
an inch at the point. To this they fix a ſmall 
piece of ſtuff dipp'd in the colour, which they 
want to paint, preſſing it with their fingers, in 
order to ſqueeze it out. That which they uſe for 
painting on wax is of iron, three fingers breadth, 


or a little more in length, and ſmall at the top, 
which is inſerted in a little bit of wood, which 


ſerves as a handle to it. It is ſplit at the end, 


and forms a circle in the middle, round which 
they fix a quantity of hair as large as a nut- 
meg, and theſe hairs abſorb the warm wax, which 
gradually flows ſrom the extremity of this kind of 
pencil. 
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ſeveral old eoffers, wherein they preſerve with care 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Diſcovery of @ new ſynagogue ; of the Jeus at 
Cai fomfou, the cafital of the province of Ho- 
nan, in China, Tot | 


HE moft remarkable things in this newly 
diſcovered ſynagogue, are the inſcriptions of 
the ancient Jews, ſome of which are in Chineſe, 


and others in their own language. They rea- 
dily ſhew their kints, or books of religion, and 


even let perſons enter into the moſt ſeeret places 
of their ſynagogue, where it is not permitted 
themſelves to enter. This is a place reſerv'd for 


their cham-kia, that is to ſay, the head of the 


ſynagogue, who never enters without a profound 
U pon certain tables there are thirteen kinds of ta- 
bernacles, each of which is ſurrounded with little 


eurtains. The holy kint, or the pentateuch of 


Moſes, is contain'd in each of theſe taber- 
nacles, twelve of which repreſent the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael, and the thirteenth Moſes. Theſe 


books are written upen long parchments, in a 
fair and clear character, and rolled on ſticks. 
One of theſe books was happily ſaved from 


the great inundation of the river Hoambo, 


one of the greateft rivers of China, which over- 


flowed the city of Caifomfou, capital of the pro- 


vince of Honan. As the letters of this book have 
been wet, and are almoſt effac'd, theſe Jews have 
taken twelve copies, which they preſerve carefully 


in the twelve tabernacles before-mention*d. - 
In two other places of this ſynagogue, there are 


a 
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à great number of little books, into which they 
have divided the pentateuch of Moſes, which they 
call takien, with other books of their law. At 
their prayers they uſe theſe books; ſome of which 
are written in Hebrew; ſome are new, fome old, 
and half torn; but the whole are preferv*d with 
more care than if they were gold or filver. There is 


in the midſt of their ſynagogue a magnificent high 


chair, with a beautiful embroider'd cuſhion. This 


is the chair of Moſes, on which on ſabbaths, or the 


moſt ſolemn days, they place the pentateuch and 
read it, One finds there likewiſe a vanſcripai, of 
a picture on which the emperor's name is written, 
but there are neither ſtatues nor images. Their 


ſynagogue fronts the weit, and when they pray to 


God, they turn their faces to that quarter, and. 
worſhip him under the names of Tien, Cham-tien, 
Cham-ti, Teovanvoetcher ; all which ſignify the 
governor of the univerſe. They have taken thefe 
names from Chineſe writings, - and make uſe 
of them to expreſs the ſupreme being, or firſt 
c ,“t. A od EE 
In coming from the ſynagogue there is a hall; 
where one ſees a great number of perfume-veſſecls,and. 
this is the place where they honour their chingins, 
or the great men of their law. The largeſt of theſe 
veſſels, which is conſecrated to the patriareh Abra- 
ham, the head of their law, is placed in the midſt 
of this hall. After it are placed thoſe of Iſaac, 
Jacob, and his twelve children, whom they call 
Chel- cumpaiſe, the twelve lineages or tribes of II- 
rael; then follow thoſe of Moſes, Aaron, Joſhua, 
Eſdras, and ſeveral illuſtrious perſonages, both 


men and women. 


It we compare the names and chronology of 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy, which compoſe the pentateuch of * 
Fx S 2 ſes, 
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ſes, we ſhall find that theſe books have an exact: 
conformity with the pentateuch, which theſe Jews 
preſerve with ſo much care, which they call 
bereſith, veeleſemoth, vaitera, vaiedabber, and 
haddebarim. They divide them into fifty- three 
volumes; Geneſis into twelve, Exodus into ele- 
ven, and the ſubſequent books into ten volumes 
each, which they call kim. 0 N 

As for the other books of the bible, they have ſome 
of them, but want the others, and ſome they have 
no knowledge of. What ſeems aſtoniſhing is, that 
their ancient rabbins have mixed feveral ridiculous 
fables with the true facts of ſcripture, and this 
even in the five books of Moſes ; which gives 
room for ſuſpicion, that thefe Jews may be Tal- 
mudiſts , who corrupt the fenſe of fcripture. 

Theſe Jews, who are call'd in China Tiao-kin- 


| kiao, whether they be Talmudiſts or not, obſerve 


ſeveral of the ceremonies of the old law, for ex- 
ample, circumciſion, which they ſay began with 
Abraham; the feaſt of unleavened bread; the 
paſchal lamb, in memory and thankſgiving - 
for their deliverance from Egypt, and their 
paſſage through the red fea ; the ſabbath likewiſe, 
and feveral other feſtivals of the Old Teſtament. 

The firſt Jews that appear'd in China + came un- 
der the dynaſty of the Hans, and at firſt there 
were ſeveral families of them, but their num- 
een e | ber 


*The Talmud is a book very much eſteem'd by the Jews, 
becauſe it contains their laws, their cuſtoms, and the pres ic- 
tions of their rabbins. Thoſe who follow the doctrine of this 
book; are cali'd Talmudiſts. 353 
I Of the twenty- two families who have poſſeſſed the empire 
of China ſince the year 2697, before the birth of Chriſt, the, 
family of Han is the fifth, and one of the moſt illuſtrious, ſince 
it has furn ſhed twenty-five emperors to China, and govern'd 
that nation for 426 ycars, from the year 2046, before the birth 
of Chriſt, till the year 220, after his birth. 
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ber being diminiſh*d, there remain at preſent only 
ſeven, who contract alliances with each other, 


without mixing with the. idolaters, with whom 
they have nothing common, either in reſpect of 
books, or religious ceremonies ; nay, even their 
muſtachoes are turn'd in a different manner. 


They have no ſynagogue, but in the capital of 


the province of Honan, where there is no altar 


but only the chair of Moſes, with a perfume- 


veſſel, a- long table, and great candleſticks, with 
tallow candles. Their ſynagogue has ſome ſimi- 
Jitude to the European churches, and is divided 
into three iſles, the middle one of which contains 


the table of perfumes, Moſes's chair, and the van- 


ſcripai, or picture of the emperor, with the taber- 
nacles, where they keep the thirteen copies of the 
kchia-kim, or pentateuch of Moſes. Theſe taber- 
nacles are made like arches; and this iſle in the 
middle ſerves for the choir of the ſynagogue. The 
two other iſles are deſtin'd for prayer and adoration 

and there is a beautiful walk round the whole 


inſide of the ſynagogue. 2 


There were formerly, and are now among 
them, batchelors, and kien-ſens, who are a de- 
gree above the batchelors. All theſe learned Jews 


agree, that they ſhould honour Confucius in the 


ſame manner as the other learned gentiles honour 
him, and aſſiſt with them in the ſolemn ceremonies 
that are perform'd in the halls of their grandees. 
In ſpring and autumn they pay their anceſtors 
the honours: uſual in China, in the hall which is 
near their ſynagogue, tho' they do not indeed offer 
to them hogs-fleſh, but that of other animals. In 
the common ceremonies they are content with pre- 


ſenting to them china veſſels full of fweat-meats 


and preſerves, which they accompany with pro- 
lend bows and proſtrations. In the hall of thei r 
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dead they have neither pictures nor images, but 
only ſome perfume-veſſels ; yet we muſt except 
the mandarins, for whom only they put in the tſu- 
tam, or hall of their anceſtors, a picture in which 
their name, and the degree of their mandarinſhip 


are mark'd. 


Theſe Jews in their inſcriptions call their Jaw 
the law of Iſrael, yſelao-kiao : they ſay, that 
their anceſtors came from a weſtern kingdom, 
called the kingdom of Judah, which Joſhua con- 
quered after their departure from Egypt, and that 
the number of the Jews who came from Egypt was 
ſixty vans, that is to ſay, fix hundred —_— 
ſouls. ' 

- They ſpeak of the books of Judges, David, 
ein men, and Ezekiel, who animated the wither'd 
and dry bones of Jonas, who was three days in the 
whale's belly; whence we may conclude, that be- 
ſide the pentateuch, they have ſcveral other books 
of the ſcripture. 

Their alphabet has  twenty- ſeven letters, but 
commonly they only make uſe of twenty-two, 
which agrees with what St. Jerom ſays, that the 
Hebrews have twenty-two letters, five of which 
are double. They call their ſect in Chineſe tiao, 


 kin-kiao, to ſignify that they abſtain from blood, 


and that they cut the nerves and veins of the 
beaſts they kill, that the blood may flow out 
more eaſily. z 

The gentiles firſt gave them this name, which 


they received very willingly, to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves from idolaters, whom they call heemakiao. 
They call their law konkiao, the ancient law tien- 
kiao, the law of God, or the law of Iſrael, They 
light no fires, nor prepare any food on ſaturdays, 
bur prepare on fridays all that is neceſſary for the 
fabbath. When they-read the bible in their ſyna- 
gogue, they cover their faces with a * 

vei 
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veil, in memory of Moſes, who came down from 
the mountain with his face cover d, and thus pub- 
liſned the decalogue, and the law of God to his 
people. | 525 | 72 
- Beſides the bible, theſe Chineſe Jews have other 

Hebrew books written by the ancient rabbins, 


which they call ſantes, and which are full of 


extravagancies, and contain their rituals, and the 


_ -ceremonies which they uſe at this day. 


What is moſt certain is, firſt, that theſe Jews 
worſhip the creator of heaven and earth, whom 
they call tien-chanti-chamtien, as appears evident- 
ly by their ancient inſcriptions. Secondly, that it is 
no leſs certain, that the learned Chineſe Jews give 


to Confucius the honours which the other Chineſe 


gentiles generally pay him. Thirdly, that it is 
fure that they honour the dead in the tfutam, 
or hall of their anceſtors, with the fame cere- 
monies us'd in China, but without pictures, 
which they do not uſe, becauſe they are forbidden 
to have images, or any thing ſimilar to them. 
Fourthly, that it is certain, that in their deſcrip- 
tions mention is made of their law, which they call 
the law of Iſrael ; of their origin, antiquity, de- 
ſcent, and of their patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob; of the twelve tribes of Iſrael; of 
their law-giver Moſes, Aaron, Joſhua, and Eſ- 
dras; of the chim-kim, or pentateuch, which 
they have received from Moſes, and which is 


compos'd of the books of bereſith, veeleſemoth, 


vaiiera, vaiedabber, and of haddebarim, which 
when join'd together, they call taura, and St. Je- 
rome tora. | 1 ; 
Remarks on what has been ſaid. | 
_ Firſt, the ſynagogue which we have ſpoken of 
is very different from what we ſee in Europe, be- 


cauſe it rather repreſents a temple than a common 


, 
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Jewiſh ſynagogue. In a word, in the Chineſe ſy- 
| nagogue, the holy place, whither it is not permit- 
I} ted any. but the high prieſt to enter, has a reſem- 
| | blance with the ſanctum ſanctorum, where was the 
ark of the covenant, and the rod of Moſes and 
7 Aaron, The ſpace that is ſeparated repreſents the 
8] part where the prieſts and levites aſſembled in the 
4 temple of Jeruſalem, and where the ſacrifices 
= were offer'd. Ina word, the hall at the entrance 
| where the people pray, and attend at all the cere- 
monies of religion, reſembles what was formerly 


"mc 


1 Called the porch of Iſrael, atrium Iſraelis. 

# Secondly, the Hebrew inſcriptions in the ſyna- 
= gogue of China, ſhew, that the Jews there, in this 
14 point, retain the ſame cuſtom which is obſerv'd in 
| the European ſynagogues. But the inſcriptions of 
1 the European Jews are but the initial letters of cer- 


tain words, which compoſe one or more ſentences. 
4 Thirdly, as for the tabernacles or tents of Mo- 
ſes, and the twelve tribes, theſe are peculiar to the 
Jews of China, ſince no ſuch things are found in the 
A lynagogues of Europe. On the eaſt ſide there is 
a kind of coffer or cheſt, where they ſhut up the 
1 five books of the law. 
= Fourthly, the ſmall books which the Chineſe 
Jews preſerve, are apparently the fiſty-three ſec- 
tions of the pentateuch, which the European Jews 
read every ſaturday ſucceſſively in their ſyna- 
gogues, and divide them ſo equally, that every 
year they read over the five books of Moſes. 
Fifthly, *tis not ſurprizing that the Chineſe Jews 
turn their faces to the weſt, when they pray, whereas 
the Europeans turn to the cat. The reaſon of this 
difference is, that among the Jews'it is a very an- 
cient law to turn their face towards the holy city 
when they pray. Now, Jeruſalem, ſituated indeed in 
iggard ot Europe to the caſt, in regard of China is 
ſituated 


. 
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fituated to the weſt. Beſides, it is certain, that the 
temple of Jeruſalem was diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the Iſraelites when praying turned towards 
the welt, and the Chineſe Jews follow, perhaps, the 


ſame cuſtom. 


-6thly, It is not "2 that there is no altar 
in this ſynagogue ; for as the Jews offer no more 


ſacrifices, and are not permitted to facrifice but at 


Jeruſalem, an altar would be uſeleſs to them. 

7thly, When we ſaid, that the Hebrews had 
twenty-ſeven letters, we are to comprehend in this 
number the five final letters, of which St. Jerome 
ſpeaks, which are not properly different charac- 
ters; but a different manner of writing. them, 
by lengthening the. ſtrokes at the end of words, 
inſtead of rurning them in, as they do in the be- 
ginning and the middle, except the — which is 


entir ly cloſed. 


r. AAVIS 


4 Fa to make perfumes, and give the exhal- 
ing vapour an agreeable figure ; to preſerve 
fire on the water without being extinguiſhed ; 
to extratt mercury from wild purflane ; the 
ſecret of changing lead into pewter, and 15 
give pewter the luſire of fikver ; means of re- 
toring a compaſs without a loadftone ; ſecret 


of the pbiloſe Pher's ow” uſed in China, 


HE Chineſe are great lovers of perfumes, 
I of which they have all kinds, ſimple and 
compound, ſome found in their own country, and 
others imported from Arabia, and the Indies. 

Some- 
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Sometimes they make odoriferous cakes, and. at 
other times ſticks, compoſed of various ſcented 
powders, which they put in a veſſel full of -aſhes ; 
and theſe ſticks having taken fire at one of the 
ends, exhale flowly a ſweet and light vapour; and 
in proportion as they waſte, the aſhes fall into the 


veſſel, without falling on the floor. As for other 


perſumes, ſuch as incenſe, and odoriferous powders, 
they, like the Europeans, throw them on lighted 


charcoal. 
A famous Chineſe author n that in or- 


der to combine different kinds of perfumes, they 


muſt mix with them cotton, or burrs of mug- 
wort, that the agreeable vapours of theſe odorife- 
rous bodies may unite, and riſe to a certain height 
in form of a pillar, without diſſipating them- 
ſelves in the ambient air. He would have almonds 
Joined, or acid jujubes, after pounding them in a 
mortar. In this conſiſts the ſecret, but at the 
ſame time he adviſes that what is called in China 
cotton, or burrs of mugwort, is nothing elſe but 
the fine moſs which is found on old pines. They 
formerly taught, that a ſovereign remedy for the 
gout was to kindle mugwort buds, and let them 
conſume on the afflicted part. If thoſe who have 
tried this remedy have not been relieved, their diſ- 
appointment might have happened, becauſe by the 
mugwort buds they did not underſtand, as the. 


| Chineſe do, that fine moſs with which old pines 


are covered in certain places. 
The ſame author adds another ſecret, to give 


the vapours of the perfumes an agreeable figure, 


when it riſes in the air. It is a cuſtom in China 
to have large veſſels in their gardens, wherein they 


_ cultivate the flowers of water- lily. When in June, 


this root ſends out its large leaves, rub ſome of 


them with honey; 2 few days after there will be. 
formed 
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formed a kind of little worms, which will eat all 
the green ſubſtance of the leaf, of which nothing 


but the filaments will remain, like gauze. Theſe 


will be ſoon dried, and you muſt then gather it, 
and take off the pellicule ; after this, you muſt re- 
duce the gauze into fine 3 and when you - 
would burn ſeveral forts of perfumes in a veſſel, 

and combine them together, add a little of this 
powder; by which means the vapour will unite 


in a body, riſing pretty high, and terminating in 


a cloud, or in figures of various kinds. 

The following ſecrets related by the ſame author, 
are an attempt to account, not only for the ſepul- 
chral and inextinguiſhable lamps uſed in the time 
of the firſt Roman emperors, but alſo for that ſpe- 
cies of fire, known by the name of ignis fatuus. 
He directs us how to make a ball, which being 
lighted, floats on the water without being extin- 
guiſhed. Compoſe it, ſays he, of tehangrao, that 


is to ſay, Chineſe camphor, which is not very dear, 


and which being purified and cryſtallized, yields, 
tho in a ſmaller quantity, a camphor as good as 
chat of Borneo. Take then a dram of camphor, 
add to it half a dram of the reſin of pine, mix 
them with good brandy, kindle this maſs, and 
lace it immediately on the water, and it will burn 
— and not extinguiſh, until it be entirely con- 
ſumed. 
To have a lamp that will laſt, and give light for 
a month, gather in the month of July an ounce of 
the herb feon-ping, which grows on the ſurface of 
the water in lakes, on the banks of flow running 
rivers, and which is called the ever-green. To 
this add a quantity of quen-tem, or the ſmall claws 


of ko-fuen, a kind of ſhell-fiſh, and of hoang- ban: 


reduce all to a fine powder, and to an ounce of 
oil add a dram of che er thus prepared. 
Another 
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Another Chineſe writer teaches us how to make 
candle which will laſt the whole night, and dur- 
ing that time conſume but an inch or two fingers 
breadth. The chief ingredients are yellow wax, 
reſin of the pine tree, flowers of the Egyptian thorn, 
of each an ounce and ſix drams. To this add a 
dram of feouche, which is a light porous ſtone. 
They then melt the reſin and the wax, and after- 
vards add the flowers of Egyptian thorn, and the 
ftone of feouche. They incorporate theſe ſub- 
ſtances, in which they carefully dip the wick, in 
order to make this candle. 

If they ſhould uſe the dry varniſh, reſin, fine falt- 
petre,ſulphur, and incenſe, reduced to a powder, and 
then of this varniſh compoſe little balls of the ſize 
of a pea, lay one of theſe balls on a plate of iron, 
light it at night, and tho? expoſed to the higheſt 
wind, it will not be extinguiſhed till the next 
morning. . 

The tollowing ſecret is ſtill more ſurprizing, 
and the experiment is not difficult, Without re- 
gard to thoſe advantages that may be drawn from 
it, curiofity might incline one to the experiment. 
There is a method, ſays the Chineſe author, of 
drawing mercury from wild purſlane. For this 
purpoſe you need only take the little leaves of pur- 
ſlane, bruiſe them in a mortar with a peſtle of the 
wood of Egyptian thorn ; then expoſe them to 
the riſing ſun for about three days, and when they 
are dry, "roaſt them fo as not to deſtroy their na- 
ture and virtues ; put this maſs in a well varniſh- 
ed earthen veſſel, which you muſt cloſe well, and 
| bury in the earth forty-nine days ; after which take 
out the veſſel, and you find _ ſilver in per- 
fection. 5 

Nothing is raore certain than this ſecret; and 
in the ſhop; z of Peking they ſell two ſorts of mercu- 
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the one taken from mines, which is called chan- 
choueir; and the other obtained from plants, which 
is called tſao-chonien. 

Theſe different operations of the Chineſe diſco... 
ver to us, that in the principles of plants there is 
iron, which may induce us to think, that there 
may be mercury in certain plants; and if we re- 
flect on the nature of plants, and ſearch for that 
which moſt probably contains quick-ſilver, we 
have reaſon to believe that purſlanz does ſo; for, 
in ſhort, the Chineſe herbaliſt, who in this agrees 
with the greateſt botaniſts of Europe, gives to pur- 
ſlane the virtues that are found in mercury. The 
purſlane, ſays he, is cold in its nature, kills worms, 
and all ſorts of vermin, is uſefully employed againſt 
noxious humours, which it diſſipates; and becauſe 
in its nature it is volatile, it removes obſtructi- 


ons in the veſſels of the human body. 


Be this as it will, it is very probable, that quick- 
ſilver drawn from plants by the ſolution and ſepa- 
tion of their principles, would be free from ſeve- 


ral impurities which naturally attend that obtained 


from mines ; for by being exalted into the minut- 
eſt parts of the plants, it muſt be freed from the 


ramous and ſulphureous fibres, with which it a- 


bounds more or. leſs, and from which it is ſepa- 
rated, by paſſing it thorough a ſheep's ſkin. 
Should this receipt, by experience, be found 
true, we may reap from it a double advantage ; 
the firſt of which is, that every where, and in a 
ſhort time, we may procure a ſufficient quantity 
of mercury. The ſecond, and moſt conffderable 
is, that by the quick- ſilver extracted from pur- 


ſlane, we may judge better of the different uſes 


of this plant, and may determine more certainly 
for what time, and with what precautions it may 
be uſed, according to the different ſituations of 
perſons, whether in health or ſickneſs. Beſides, 


its 
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i") juice prepared in a certain manner might at 
metals diſpoſed to receive it. 
The following ſecrets will ſtill farther mex the 


action of the j Juice of plants, when mixed with 
metals in fu 


from fumitory with ycllow leaves, will be chang- 


ed into fila ;; which is a Chineſe tin, much more 


beautiful than that of Europe. 


This receipt, in conjunction with the 8 
may perfect thoſe proofs we chuſe to make. We 
find in another Chineſe book, that there is a poſſi- 
dility of giving a tin veſſel the hardneſs of iron, 
and the brightneſs of filver, by holding it over. 


the fire in chang-ka, which is only ſteel-filings, 
and in pepi, which is arſenic and falt. 


Another author pretends, that by rubbing Chi- 
neſe tin with a fine powder, compoſed of tan- fan, 


which is copperas, and in two drams of pefan, 
which is alum, the tin aſſumes the colour of gold; 

and that if they rub iron with this mixture, it will 
become red, Perhaps the manner in which the 
Chineſe prepare iron for gilding it, renders it 
ſofter, and conſequently more proper to be impreg- 


nated by copperas and alum. Their method | is as 


follows. 


They mix a ſpoonful of the juice of tſung, 


v hich is onion and leek, as much four rice, three 
heads of pounded garlic, and five drams of dog's 
greaſe. h hey put the iron into water with this 
mixture, which they boil, till they perceive the 
tron has taken a pale whitiſh colour. 

What the ſame author relates of the manner of 
reſtoring the virtue of the mariner's compals, that 
it may turn to the poles, will appear, no doubt, 
very extraordinary, They have not recourſe, as 
we, to the load ſtone, tho China is abundantly 


9 


ion. A Chineſe author ſays, that 
melted lead, boiled with the Juice expreſſed 
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provided with them; and its other virtues, as well 


as attracting iron, are well known to them, ſince 
they give it the name of hibieche, or the ſtone 
which attracts iron. The knowledge of its qua- 
lities has given riſe to a ſtory told of a lake, where 
they dare not expoſe veſſels, becauſe. there is, ſay 


they, at the bottom of this lake, ſuch a quantity of 
load · ſtone, that all the iron-work which holds to- 


gether the veſſels, being violently drawn to the 
bottom, the veſſel muſt fall to pieces. Hence al- 
ſo proceeds the ridiculous opinion of the Chineſe 
phyſicians, that by putting the powder of a load- 
ſtone in a plaiſter, it will draw out the ſplinters of 
iron remaining in a wound. | 
But, in a word, if the Chineſe do not employ 
the load-ſtone to reſtore the virtue of the needle, 
we muſt ſatisfy the reader, by acquainting him in 
what manner they do it. | | 
Take, fay they, in the firſt place, ſome tchucha, 
the true cinnabar, which is very ſcarce in Europe; 


- 


and in the ſecond place hiun-hoang, which is orpi- 


ment, a certain ſpecies of which is called tfe-loang- 
tle, which is the female, and is the deareſt, and the 


other hoang-hiung, that is to fay, male. This, 


perhaps, is the realgal, or the yellow ſandars, in- 
clining to red. To the cinnabar and orpiment 
add ſteet filings, reduce an equal weight of theſe 
ingredients to a fine powder, which you muſt 
mix well together with the blood extracted from 
white cocks combs ; after which you muſt take 
twenty or thirty fine needles, which you muſt co- 


ver on all fides with this mixture; and after hav- 


ing wrapped them up in paper, you muſt keep 
them ſeven days and ſeven nights in a little fur- 
nace, under which you muſt conſtantly keep a 
clear fire of charcoal. After this operation, cover 
the needles; and carry them with you three days 
applied cloſe to your ſkin, Then make tryal of 
© your 
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vour needles, and you will find that they will tur- 
exactly to the poles, and will be very proper for 
mariners compaſſes. 

We muſt acknowledge, that the ingredients 
which compoſe this receipt ſeem to have no con- 
nection with the juſt direction of the rande to the 

ole. 

In the firſt place we inuſt for ſome time put theſe 
needles over a clear fire; and it 1s certain 'that the 
beſt load · ſtone, and the beſt touched needle, loſe 
their ſtrength and virtue by the action of fire. In 

the ſecond place the mixture with which they co- 
ver theſe needles, is compoſed of minerals, which 
are no ways proper to communicate the quality 
given by the load- ſtone; ſulphur, quick-filver, 
and arſenic predominate. If there is a mixture of 
iron, it is in powder, and has no longer the ar- 
range ment of its parts, and its pores proper to 
communicate the magnetic virtue. In a word, 
the ſulphureous and pinguious parts of the blood of 
cocks, which unite the ingredients, and the fuli- 
ginous perſpiration of the human body, which is 
recommended in the receipt, obſtruct the ſtrongeſt 
operation of the load-ſtone. 
_-  Befides, we might be ſurprized, if upon mak- 
ing tryal of this receipt, we ſhould find that a 
5 needle thus prepared for the compaſs was leſs ſuſ- 
2 _ _ ceptible of the declinations and variations, which 
are found in needles touched by the load- ſtone, and 
which ſo much perplex mariners. It ſeems the 
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WW + Chineſe know nothing of theſe variations, or at 
= leaſt make no mention of them. 

i The chimerical fecret of the philoſopher's ſtone 
WW has been in vogue among the Chineſe, long before 


we had any notion of it in Europe. They ſpeak 
magnificently in their books of the feed of gold, 
and of the powder of projection; and what our 
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quacks call the great work, they call the lien - tan, 
and promiſe to draw from crucibles, not only 
gold, but alſo a ſpecific univerſal remedy, which 
procures to thoſe who take it a kind of immor- 
tality. 

What is ſtill more ſurpriſing, in theſe books, 
the Chineſe pretend that the depoſitaries of ſo va- 
Juable a ſecret, how ſkilful ſoever they be, and 
whatever expence they are at, run a riſk of failin 
in their enterprize, if they are not poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
ſuperlative degree of virtue, as merits the benedic- 
tions of heaven on ſuch important and delicate 
operations. 

But if ſome fooliſh alchymiſts, infatuated with 
this chimera, have not been undeceived till they 
have converted their ſubſtance into charcoal, there 
are others, who by their deceirful promiſes have 
allured the unthinking herd, and enriched them- 
ſelves at the expence of their credulity, of which 
the following is a remarkable inſtance. 

One of theſe quacks, who pretended to' be one 
of the firſt maſters of the art, affected on all occa- 
fions a great air of probity, and eſpecially, ſuch a 


degree of benevolence as may be ſuppoſed in a 


man who can convert the viler metals into gold. He 
found means, at length, to get acquainted with a 
rich nobleman, who after having born the chief 
employments of the ſtate, had retired into the 
country. He infinuated himſelf ſubtlely into his 


houſe ; and by little and little he underſtood ſo 


well how to manage his humour, by his complaiſ- 
ance and affability, that he entirely gained his con- 
fidence. Then in ſeveral converſations dropping 
certain expreſſions of his great ſkill-in the tranſmu- 
tation of metals, the curioſity of the mandarin was 
greatly excited ; upon which the impoſtor acknow- 
ledged to him, that he had found the ſecret of the 
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philoſopher's ſtone, and offered to communicate 


to him this ſecret, merely out of complaiſance for 
his civilities, and the ſingular marks he had receiv- 
ed of his kindneſs. 


This credulous lord fell into the ſnare, 3 was 


ſo infatuated with alchymy, that he was impatient 


to ſee the operation begun. He diſregarded the 
expence, being perſuaded he ſhould find in his 


houſe an inexhauſtable mine of gold, and what 
flattered him the moſt, an infallible method of 
prolonging his days. 

The alchymiſt did not need a importunity, 
but choſe in the ſpacious palace of this old noble- 
man, a commodious, agreeable apartment, where 


nothing was fpared in treating him, with his pre- 


tended wife and domeſtics : for this woman was 
not his wife, but a courteſan of extraordinary 
beauty, whom he had taken as copartner in his 
quackery, and who was to play the Chief part of 
the farce. 

As ſoon as he was prepared to begin, the al- 
chymiſt received large ſums to buy the valuable in- 
gredients he was to put into the crucible, which 
he artfully converted to his own uſe. What ſtil] 
more impoſed upon this old man, was to ſee the 
care which this impoſtor ſeemingly took, to aſſure 
himſelf of the protection of heaven. He made 
frequent proſtrations, burnt a great quantity of 
perfumes, and continually exhorted the man- 
darin not to come into the laboratory without 
great preceding purification, becaule the leaſt men- 


tal ſtain would ruin the labour of many days. The 


lady, at times, and as it were by chance, ſhewed her- 
ſelf; but with no viſible deſign of cxpoling her 


| * an 


The work went on; and at the end of 2 cer- 


tain * the alchymiſt ſhewed the credulous 


lord 
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lard ſuch happy tranſmutations, as promiſed a 
ſhort paſſage to the perfection of the grand work. 


This was to the deluded mandarin a ſubje& of 
great joy, which was ſoon diſturbed by the news 


which this quack received of the death of nis mo- 
ther. He was too good a ſun, and too exact att 
obſerver of the religious ceremonies of tlie empire, 
not to go immediately and pay her the laſt duties: 
He notwithſtanding comforted the mandarin; by 


aſſuring him that he would return in a few days, 


adding, that the work would not be interrupted; 
becauſe he would leave his wife and ſome domeſ- 
ticks, who knew enough for what remained to be 
done. The pretended wife ſeemed ſo thunder-ſtruck 
at this abrupt ſeparation, that her tears and cries 
proved the deſireſhe had of following her huſband, 


and partaking with him the duties of filial piety. 


During the alchymiſt's abſence, the old man often 
viſited the laboratory, while the lady acted in cha- 
rater, and omitted nothing that might inſpire him 
with love. She ſucceeded beyond her expectation ; for 
the old man was ſoon captivated with her charms, 
His viſits to the laboratory became more frequent, 
and his diſcourſes longer and more ſecret. The 
ſervants perceived it; and it was the intention of 
the lady that nothing ſhould eſcape their know- 
ledge, becauſe in the end they were to be wit- 
nee, 


In the mean time the alchymiſt returns, and certain 


ſigns the virtuous lady gave him, immediately in- 


form him of what had paſſed. After having re- 


ceived from the mandarin the uſual compliments 
on his quick return, he goes to viſit the work, 


finds all in diſorder, certain and evident ſigns, 
cried he, that the laboratory was defiled: and be- 


coming in appearance mad, he overthrew crucibles, 
and furnaces, and wanted to kill both wife and 
1 | {ers 
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ſervants. The lady throws herſelf at his feet, aſks 
pardon with tears, and acknowledges ſhe had been 
ſeduced, and the domeſtics, with tears in their eyes, 


_ curſe the day they entered into ſuch an abominable 


| houſe. 

The alchymiſt, more furious than ever, roars, 
and ſwears he is going to complain to the magi- 
ſtrates, and demand juſtice of the mandarin who 
has diſhonoured him. In China, adultery is a 
crime worthy of death, and capable of ruining the 
| moſt opulent houſes. The unhappy old man, 
ſeized with fear, and endeavouring to avoid the 
ſbame of puniſhment, as well as the loſs of his 
eſtate, does all in his power to ſoften the mind of 
the furious alchymiſt. He offers him conſiderable 
ſums of gold and ſilver ; and to repair the honour 
of ſo chaſte a lady, he loads her with jewels and 
trinkets of all kinds. The alchymiſt and the lady 
not yielding without difficulty, at laſt promiſed 
not to puſh the affair farther, and retired overjoy- 
ed for having thus ſucceeded in finding the Philo- | 
ſopher's ſtone. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
The different languages of tbe Hur ons, of the 


Abnahis, the Algonkins, the Illineſe, the Ou- 


 taouacks, and ſeveral other nations of News 
France; their employments, dreſſes, and aex- 


terity in i ſhooting with the bow ; their tender- 


neſs for their children; ceremoni es of their 
— funerals ; cruel manner of treating 0a. 
of war, 


T HE language of the Hurons is the chief 1 
| guage of the ſavages of Canada; and when 
a perſon is maſter of it, he can, in leſs than three 
months, make himſelf underſtood by five Iroqueſe 
natiofts., It is the moſt majeſtic, and moſt diffi- 
cult of all the languages of the ſavages. This dit- 
ficulty does not only ariſe from their guttural let- 
ters, but more from the diverſity of accents; for 
often two words compoſed of the ſame CRACKER 
have quite different ſignifications. 

Every ſavage nation has its particular tongue; 
thus the Abnakis, the Hurons, the Iroqueſe, the 
Algonkins, the Illineſe, the Miamis have each their 
language, but have no books to inſtruct them, 
ſince cuſtom alone is their guide. 

The Abnakis inhabit a foreſt, which is but three 
leagues from Quebec. Their cottages are ranged 
much like houſes in villages, and an incloſure of 
high poles or ſtakes, that are very cloſe, form a 
kind of wall, which defends them from the incur- 
ſions of their enemies, 

Their huts are ſoon reared ; far they plant 


poles that ) join above, and cover them with thick 
| S 3 barks 
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barks of trees. The fire is made in the midſt of 
their hut, and they Jay roun] it matts of bulruſh, 
on which they fit in the day- time, and reſt at night. 
T he mens dreſs conſiſts in a frock made of a 
ſkin, or a piece of red ur blue ſtuff, and that of the 
women is a covering, which falls from the neck to 
the mid- leg, and ſerves them as a robe; their 
ſtockings go from the knee to the ancle; and a 
ſort of pumps of elk-ſkin lined with hair or wool, 
ſerve them inſtead of ſhaes. This kind of ſhoe 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary for them, to join their feet to 
the rackets, by means of which they paſs eaſily over 
the ſnow, and theſe rackets made lozenge- wiſe, 
are more than two feet long, and a foot and a half 
broad, | . 
The invention of theſe rackets is of great uſe to 
them, not only to walk over deep ſnow, with 


which the earth is covered a great part of the year, 


but likewiſe in hunting wild beaſts, eſpecially the 
orignal, an animal which is larger than the largeſt 
oxen in Europe, and conſequently walks with dif- 
fculty on the ſnow ; ſo that it is no hard mat- 
ter for the ſavages to catch it, and often with a 
common knife fixed to the end of a ſtick they kill 


it, live on its fleſh, and after tanning its ſkin, in 


which they are ſkilful, they trade with the Engliſh 
and French, who give them in exchange cloaths, 


coverlets, cloaks, guns, axes, and knives. 


In order to form ſome idea of theſe ſavages, we 
muſt repreſent to ourſelves tall, active men, of 
an olive hue, without beards, with black hair, 
and with tecth whiter than ivory. They have no 
ornaments but a fort of beads, compoſed of a 
kind of ſhells or ſtones, which they form into 
ſmall globules, ſome white, and others black, 
which they ſtring in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent 
figures no leſs regular than beautiful, With oo 

x - TE | the 
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the ſavages tie the hair above their ears, and be- 
hind. They alſo make ear- rings, necklaces," gar- 
ters, and large girdles of them. 

The employment of the men is hunting or war, 
and that of the women to remain in the villages, and 
make panniers of bark, ſacks, boxes, ſpoons, and 
plates. They ſew theſe barks with roots, and 
make ſeveral well-wrought moveables of them, 
Their canoes are alſo one entire piece of bark, but 
the largeſt of them cannot contain above ſix or 
leven perſons. 

It is in theſe canoes, which are hardly thicker 
than a crown- piece, that they paſs arms of the ſea, 
fail on the moſt dangerous rivers, and on lakes of 
four or five hundred leagues circumference, 

Nothing can equal the tenderneſs which the ſa- 
vage women have for their children, ſince as ſoon 
as they are born they lay them on a board, co- 
vered with a kind of ſtuff, and a little bear ſkin, 
in which they wrap them; and this is their cradle, 
The mothers carry them on their backs, in a man- 
ner commodious for their children, and eaſy o 
themſelves. 

The boys ſcarce begin to walk, but they are ac- 
cuſtomed to the bow, and become ſo dextrous that 
at the age of ten or twelve years, they ſeldom fail 
of killiing the bird they ſhoot at. 

Nothing can be more diſagreeable than their 
manner of eating; for after filling their kettle with 
meat, they boil it at moſt three quarters of an 
hour when taking it off the fire, they ſerve it up 


in veſſels of bark, and divide it among thoſe that 


are in the cottage, who eat it as we do bread, 

They are exceſſively fond of tobacco, ſince 
men, women, and girls, ſmoak almoſt continually, 
In the beginning of June they ſow Indian corn in 
the following manner. TOP make with the finger, 
mf | 4 of 
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or a ſmall ſtick, ſeveral holes in the ground, and 
throw into each eight or nine ſeeds, which they 
cover with the earth they take out, and their har- 
veſt is toward the end of Auguſt. 

The Miſilimakinaks are diſtant from Quebec 


about four hundred leagyes, and attribute to 


their nation an originalas fooliſh as ridiculous ; for 
they pretend to deſcend from three families, and 
0 each family is compoſed of five hundred per- 
ns. | erte | 
Some are ſaid to be of the family of Michabon, 
that is to ſay, the great hare z and they pretend 
that this great hare was a man of prodigious ſize z 
that he laid nets in the fea at eighteen fathoms 
deep; and that the ſea ſcarce reached his armpits 
that one day during the deluge he ſent the beaver 
to diſcover the earth ; but that this animal nat 
returning, he ſent out the otter, who brought 
back a little earth covered with froth ; that he 
went to the lake where this earth was found, 
which formed a little iſland; that he walked in 
the water round about, and that this iſland became 
extremely great ; wherefore they attribute to him 


the creation of the earth, and ſay, that after he 


had finiſh'd this work, he aſcended to heaven; 


but that before he leſt the earth, he ardered that 


when his deſcendants came to die, they ſhould 
burn their bodies, and ſcatter their aſhes in the air, 
that they might more eaſily be conveyed into hea- 
ven; that it they neglected this, ſnow would cer- 
tainly cover the face of the earth ; that their lakes 
and rivers would remain frozen, aad not being 
able to catch any fiſh, which is their cuſtomary 
food, they ſhould all die in the ſpring. 
The ſecond family of the Outaouaks pretend 
they ſprung from Mancipik, that is from the 
carpe, and ſay, that this carpe haying ſpawn'd po 
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the bank of a river, and the ſun darting his rays 
upon it, there aroſe a woman, from whom the 
are deſcended, for which reaſon they call themſelves 
of the family of the carpe. 

The third family attributes its origin to the paw 
of a machova, or bear, and call "themſelves of 
the bears family, without explaining how they 
proceed from it. When they kill any of theſe 
animals, they make him a feaſt of his own fleſh, 
ſpeak to him familiarly, and make harangues to 
him. Be not angry with us, ſay they, becauſe 
we have killed thee ;. thou haſt ſenſe, thou know'ſt 
our children are pinch'd with hunger ; they love 
thee, they deſign thee for their food ; and is it not 

glorious for thee to be thus eaten by the children 
of a captain, 

There is none but the family of the great hare 
who burn the dead; for the two other families inter 
them. When ſome captain is deceas'd, they pre- 
pare a large coffin, wherein laying has body clo- 
thed in his beſt-cloaths, they incloſe with him his 
coverlet, his gun, his proviſion of lead and 
powder, his bow, arrows, kettle, diſh, victuals, 
Pike, tinder-box, vermilion-box, looking: claſs, 
his porcelain necklace, and all the uſual preſents 
made at a funeral, becauſe they imagine, that with 
this equipage he will more ſucceſsfully make his 
journey into the other world, and will be better 
received by the great captains of the nation, who 
will carry him with them into a region of plea- 
ſure. 

While all is packing up in the coffin, the rela- 
tions of the dead aſſiſt at the ceremony, by lament- 
ing in their manner; that is to ſay, by ſinging with 

2a. plaintiye yoice, and beating with ſticks in con- 
cert, to which they fix ſeveral little bells. 

The ſuperſtition of theſe nations appears ſtill 
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more extravagant from the worſhip which they 
pay to him, whom they call their manitou. As 
they have but little acquaintance, except with the 
beaſts they find in the foreſts, they imagine in 
them, or rather in their ſkins, or plumage, a kind 
of genius, which governs all things, and is the 
maſter of life and death. There are, as they ſay, 
manitous common to all nations; and there are 
particular ones for each perſon. Ouſſakita is, 
they ſay, the great manitou of all the beaſts that 
tread on the earth, or fly in the air, in conſe- 
quence of which, when they go a hunting, they offer 
tobacco to him, powder and lead, and prepared 
ſkins, which they tye to a pole, and raiſe it in the 
air. Ouſſakita, ſay they, we offer thee proviſion 
for ſmoaking, arms for killing beaſts, vouchſafe 
to accept theſe preſents, and ſuffer none to eſcape 
our arrows; grant that we may kill a great num- 
ber of the fatteſt, that our children oy want neither 
cloaths nor food. 

They call Michibichi the manitou of water and 
fiſh ; and they make a ſacrifice ſto him almoſt in 
the ſame manner when they go a fiſhing, or;under- 
take a voyage. This ſacrifice conſiſts in throwing 
tobacco into the water, victuals, and kettles, beg- 
ging of him that the water of the river may flow 
more gently, and that the rocks may not ſhatter 
their canoes ; but that they may make en 
draughts of the largeſt and beſt fiſh, 

Beſides theſe common manitous, each has his 
_ own, which is either a bear, a beaver, a buſtard, 
or ſome ſuch beaſt, or fowl, whoſe ſkin they 
carry in war, in hunting, and in their journies, 
perſuading themſelves it will preſerve them from 
all 1 and make them fy ucceed in all enter- 

riſes 
x When a ſavage wants a manitou, the firſt ani- 
mal which occurs to his imagination in ſleep, is 
cm- 
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commonly the object of his choice, ſo that he 


kills a beaſt of this kind, puts its ſkin, or plu- 

mage, if it is a bird, in the moſt honourable place 
of his cottage, and prepares a feaſt in honour of 
it, during which he makes his harangue to it in 


the moſt reſpectful terms, and then it is acknow- 
| ledged for his manitou. 


The Illineſe are near eight hundred leagues diſ- 


tant from Quebec, and theſe ſavages who are only 


cover'd about the middle, have the reſt of their 
body naked. Several groups of all forts of figures, 


which they engrave on their bodies in an indelible 


manner, ſerve them inſtead of garments, and they 


| adorn their heads with feathers of ſeveral colours of 


which they make garlands and crowns, which they 
adjuſt very well, and take ſpecial care to paint their 


countenance with different colours, and particular- 


ly that of yermilion. They wear necklaces and 


ear-rings made of little ſtones, which they cut in | 


the form of jewels, of which ſome are blue, ſome red, 
and others white asalabaſter, to which they add an or- 


nament of porcelain, and then the collar is finiſh*d. 
When the Illineſe are not employed in war or 


hunting, they paſs their time in gaming, feaſting 
and dancing; of the laſt of which they have two 
kinds, fince, the one is the ſign of rejoicing, to 
which they invite married women, and young 
ladies of the farſt diſtinction, whereas the other kind 
is intended to ſhew their ſorrow for the death of 
the moſt conſiderable of their nation. It is by 
theſe dances that they pretend to honour the dead, 

and dry up the tears of his relations; and all the 
natives have a right to bewail the death of their 
neighbours and friends in this manner. The dances 
laſt longer or ſhorter, in proportion to the price 
ard value af the preſents; after which they diſtri- 
bate them among the dancers. Their cuſtom is 
not to inter the dead, but to fold them up in ſkins, 


and 
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and tye them by the head and heels to the boughs 
of trees. 

At the times when there are neither games, feſti- 
vals, nor dances, the men continue quiet on their 
mats, and paſs their time either in ſleeping, mak- 
ing bows, arrows, and other things of a ſimilar 
nature, while in the mean time the women work 
from morning to night like flaves ; fince it is their 
buſineſs to till the ground, ſow the Indian corn in 
ſummer, and as ſoon as winter comes to make 
mats, tan ſkins, and employ themſelves in many 
other ſuch like works. 

Of all the people of Canada, there is none that 
lives in fuch plenty of all things as the Illineſe, 
ſince their rivers are cover'd with ſwans, buſtards, 
ducks, teal, &c. One can fcarce travel a league 
without meeting a prodigious number of Indian 
turky-cocks, which appear in flocks, ſometimes 
to the number of two hundred, and ſome of 
which weigh thirty-fix pounds. 

In this country are great numbers of bears and tags 
together with an incredible quantity of oxen and roe 


bucks. We may ſee in meadows, in which the ſight is 


loſt, four or five thouſand black cattle feeding toge- 
ther, each of which has a protuberance on his back, 

and a very large head. Their hair, except that on 
their head, 1s curled, and ſoft like wool, and their 
fleſh is naturally faltiſh, and ſo light, that it may 
be eaten raw, without cauſing any indigeſtion. 


When they have killed an ox, that appears to them 
too lean, they are content with taking out. the 


tongue, and look out for a fatter. 

Their arrows are the chief weapons they make 
uſe of in hunting and war, which are pointed with 
a ſharp ſtone cut into the form of a {erpent's 
tongue, and which, for want of knives, they uſe 
to cut up the animal they kill. They are ſo dex- 

„ e terous 
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terous in ſhooting with the bow, that they ſcarce 


ever miſs the mark, and do this ſo quickly, that 
they can ſooner ſhoot a hundred arrows than an 
European Joad his gun. 

They take little pains in making nets, becauſe 
the variety of wild beaſts, which they find for 


| their ſubſiſtence, makes them indifferent about fiſh. 
Yet when they take a fancy for fiſh, they fet out 


in a canoe with their bows and arrows, ſtand up- 
right, the better to ſee the fiſh | and as ſoon a 
they ſee them, pierce them with an arrow. 

The only means of procuring eſteem among the 
Illineſe, as among all other ſavages, is to gain the 
reputation of a ſkilful huntſman, and a good 
warrior. They are fo fond of this character, that 


they undertake journies of four hundred leagues 


in the midſt of foreſts, to make a lave, or to 


bring back the hair of a man whom they have kil- 


led, "and deſpiſe the great fatigues and hardſhips 
they ſometimes ſuffer, eſpecially when they ap- 
proach an enemy's country, left the beaſts being 
only wounded, ſhould efcape with the arrows in 
their bodies, and put the enemies on their guard; 


for their manner of making war, as well as that of 


all other ſavages, is to ſurprize an enemy; wheres 
fore they ſend ſpies to obſerve their number, march, 


or to examine whether they are on their guard, and 


according to their informations, they either lie in 
ambuſcade, or ruſh into their cottages with their 
poles in their hands, and never fail to kill ſome of 
the enemy before they are prepar'd for defence. 
Their pole is made of a ſtag” s horn, or wood, 
in form of a cutlaſs, ending in a large knob. They 
nold this pole in one hand, and a knife in the 


other; and as ſoon as they have diſcharg'd the 


blow on the head of an "_— they ſcalp him, 
and 
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and take off the ſkin and hair with a ſurpriſing 


quickneſs. 
When a ſavage returns into his country with a 


number of theſe hairy ſkins, he is received with 
extraordinary honours z but the higheſt point of 
glory is to take many priſoners, and bring them 
home alive; upon which occaſion, as ſoon as he 


arrives, all the village aſſemble, and ſtand in 


ranks, where the priſoners are to paſs. This re- 
ception is very cruel, ſince ſome pull off their nails, 
others cut off their fingers or cars, and lome beat 


them unmercifully with ſticks. 
After this firſt reception, the elders aſſemble to 


deliberate, whether they ſhall grant their priſo- 
ners life, or put them to death. When ſome dead 


perſon is to be rais'd to life, that is to ſay, if any 


one of their warriors has been kill'd, and they 
think they ſhould replace him in his cottage, 


they put into this cottage. one of the priſoners 


who holds the place of the dead perſon; and this 
is what they call raiſing the dead. 

When a priſoner is condemn'd to death, they 
immediately fix a great ſtake in the ground, to which 
they tye his hands, and then make him ſing his 
death ſong ; and all the ſavages ſitting round this 
gibber, light a few paces off a great fire, where- 
in they heat axes, and other iron inſtrumeats, 
red hot; then they come ſucceſſively, and apply 
them thus heated to different parts of his body, 


but others burn their captives with live coals ; 


ſome mangle and cut their bodies with knives 
others cut off a part of their burnt fleſh, and eat 
it in their ſight ; ſome make wounds and fill them 
with gun- powder, and then ſet fire to it: in a 
word, each one torments the poor wretch accord- 
ing to his fancy, and that for five or ſix hours, and 


ſometimes for two or three day Tie more 
piercing 
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piercing and violent the cries of the captives are, 
the more agreeable and diverting-the ſpectacle is 
to theſe inhuman ſavages. The Iroquele invented 
this kind of death; and it is only by way of reta- 
liation, that the Illineſe in their turn treat their 


priſoners with equal cruelty. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


Of nitre, ſal-armoni ac; of the tones and 
marbles of Egypt ; of thechicken-oven ; of the 


eagle- ſtones; and of the petrification of 


ad. 


HE natron, or Egyptian nitre, is produc'd 
in two lakes, one of which, call'd the great 
lake, is in length four or five leagues, and about 
one in breadth, and lies in the deſart of Scitia 
or Nitria. It is a good day's journey to the 
weſt of the Nile, and two from Memphis, to- 
wards Cairo, and as far from Naucrate, towards 
Alexandria and the ſea, | 
The other lake, call'd in the Arabian tongue 


Nebidee, is three leagues and a half in length, and 


about one and a half broad. It extends to the foot 
of the mountain on the weſt, and about twelve or 
fifteen miles from the ancient Hermopolis, now 
called Damanchour, the capital of the province of 
Beheira, near Marcole, and a day's journey from 

Alerandtia. | | | 
Theſe lakes are dry during the ſpring, ſummer; 
and autumn, but in winter yield a nitrous liquor 
which ſometimes riſes four or five feet high, and 
| | « + 2 
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is of a dark red, or blood colour, and the bottom 
of theſe lakes is always firm and ſmooth as marble, 
even when they are filled with water. 

This nitre is ſometimes of a dirty black, and 
ſometimes of a bright carnation red, tho? the firſt 
is moſt eſteemed. The workmen employed in 
getting the nitre ſtand naked in the lake with iron 
bars about fix feet long, and as thick as one's fin- 
ger, and ſtriking with theſe bars pointed at the 
end, as they do in quarrjes, they break off pieces 
as large as cakes of ſoap. 

In theſe lakes the nitre is covered wich a foot or 
two of water, and is four or- five feet deep in the 
earth, but what is taken out one year, 1s renewed 
the next, or ſome years after, by a new nitrous falt, 
ſupplied by the juice of the earth. To preſerve 
this fecundity, the Arabians take care to fill up 
the empty ſpaces with ſubſtances of all kinds, as 
ſand, mud, bones, carcaſſes of animals, horſes, 
Ale, and ch like. All which ſubſtances are con- 
verted into true nitre, ſo that workmen returning 
a year or two after, find a new harveſt in thoſe 
Places they had before exhauſted, 

Pliny is miſtaken when he ſays, that the Nile 
acts in the nitre beds, as the ſea in thoſe of ſalt, 
ſince theſe two lakes are, by their high ſituation, 
inacceſſible to the inundations of the Nile. It is 
however certain that rain, dew, and miſts, are 
the true parents of nitre; that they haſten its for- 
mation in the boſom of the earth that they mul- 
tiply it, and make it red; for there 1 is whire, yel- 
low, and black nitre. —_ | 

Whea they have cathered the nitre, they im- 
mediately load camels, and other beaſts of burden 
with it, without deterſion, depuration, lixiviation, 
or other preparation, ſince the nitre comes from 
the mines pure and perfect. | 


That 


— — 39 nt 


That of the great lake is carried to Terrane on 


the Nile, where it is piled up and expoſed to the 


air, till they ſell it,and that of Nebice is tranſport- 
ed to Damanchour, where it is laid up in maga- 

Nitre ſerves to whiten copper, ſalt, and linen, 
and is emploped by dyers, glaſs- makers, and gold- 
fmiths. Bakers alſo puff up their bread with it, 


dy mixing it with the paſte; and cooks make their 
meat tender with it. | 


The peaſants of Terrane are obliged to carry 
every year from the great lake forty thouſand 
quintals of nitre, which is inſtead of a rent for the 
lands they have ſown. _ _ | 
The peaſants about Nebide are charg'd likewiſe 
to bring from-their lake thirty-two thouſand quin- 
tals a year, at their own expence, to Damanchour. 
Beſides nitre, they gather in certain places of 


the lakes ordinary white ſalt of a fine colour, 


and they find likewiſe ſal-gemmz, which is im- 
ported in ſmall pieces of a pyramidal figure, that 
is to ſay, ſquare at the baſe, and ending in a 
point; but this laſt ſalt is only found in the ſpring. 
The matter of the fal-ammoniac is nothing but 
ſoot, which they ſcrape from their chimnies, 
where they burn animals dung mix'd with ſtraw. 
Theſe clods impregnated with alcaline urinous 


E ſalts, give the ſoot a certain quality, which it 


would never acquire from the ſmoak of wood or 
coal, a quality, however, abſolutely neceſſary for 
the production of ſal-ammoniac. | 

The veſſels which contain the matter nearly 
reſemble bombs, ſince they are large round glaſs 
bottles, a foot and half in diameter, with a neck 
two fingers long. They cover the inſide of theſe 
bottles with pinguious earth, and fill them with 
loot to about four fingers breadth from the neck, 

Vor. I. „„ | which 
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290 Obſervations upon Asa, 

which remains empty and open. Into theſe veſſel; 
are put about forty pounds of ſoot, which at the 
end of the operation yields about ſix pounds of 
fal-ammoniac; and the ſoot of an excellent quality 
furniſhes above fix Pons; and others in propor- 
tion. 

Their furnaces, or ovens, are diſpoſed like ours, 
except that their arches are opened by longitudinal 
apertures, on each of which there are four bottles, 
fo arranged, that the bottom of each bottle being 
expoſed © to the heat of the flame, the ſides are 
lodg*d in the thickneſs of the vault, and the neck of 
the bottle is only expos d to the air; as for the reſt 


of the aperture it is well cover'd, and luted. Each 


of theſe furnaces contains ſixteen bottles, and each 
grand laboratory is compoſed of eight furnaces, 
diſpos'd into two chambers, and conſequently em- 
ploys at once ſix ſcore of bottles. 

In each furnace they keep up for three nights 
and days a continual fire made of animals dung 
mixed with ſtraw. The furnace is deep, and the 
fire diſtant from the bottles, toavoid breaking them. 
The firſt day the grofs phlegm of the foot exhales, 
by athick ſmoak, riſing from the neck of the bottle, 


Wjnich remains open. The ſecond day the volatile ſalts 


being exaled with thoſe of the alcaline kind, adhere 
to the upper part of the bottle, whoſe neck they 
cloſe-up, by uniting and coagulating. The third 


day the coagulation is continued, purified, and 


perfected; after which the operator makes a little 


hole on the ſide of each bottle, a finger's breadth 


beneath the neck, to fee if the matter be ſufficient- 
ly prepar'd, and if there be nothing to evaporate. 
After having well obſerv'd this, he ſtops up the 
hole with clay, and opens it from time to time to 
= the progreſs of tHe operation, 
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When he ſees it come to the deſired perfection, h® 
removes the fire, breaks the bottle, and chrows away 
the aſhes at the bottom, but keeps the white, round» 
tranſparent maſs, of the thickneſs of three or four 
fingers, fix'd 2nd ſuſpended by the neck, and 
which is called ſal-ammoniac. Under this ſal- am- 


moniac is fixed a black cruſt two or three fin- 


gers thick, called aradi, under which the aſhes 


remain at the bottom of the bottle; they caſt 


away the aſhes, but keep the black cruſt in the 


battles. Of this cruſt is formed a fal-ammoniac; of 


the whiteſt colour and beſt quality, which they 
call mecarrar; and this falt is dearer than the other. 
In the two towns of Delta, adjacent to each 
other, called Damanger, a league from the city of 
Maſſoure, there are twenty-five great laboratories, 


beſides ſome ſmall ones, in which there are made 
every year, at leaſt, fifteen hundred, or two 


thouſand quintals of fal- ammoniac. In the reſt of 
Egypt there are but three, two in Delta, and the 
third in Cairo, which produce yearly Kenny or 
thirty quintals of this falr. 


The uſe of ſal-ammoniac is well knowh to the 


tinners of copper veſſels; to poldſmiths, 
plumbers, and eue to chymiſts and phyfi- 
cians. 

Egypt abounds in marbles of - different 
kinds; the granate, or Theban marble, i is mark*d 


with ſeveral colours; red prevails in ſ-me, and 
black in others. All theſe kinds of granate 


marble are taken from the quarries of the higher 
Egypt, near the Nile, between the firſt ca ara ts, 

and the city of Aſſouan, formerly Syene. 
The white and black marble are found on the north 
cf Aſſouan, upon the eaſtern borders of the Nile. 
Ther: are quarries of yellow, red, and black 
marble, near the famous monaſtery of St. An- 
U 2 | thony, 
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_ diamonds. They break the ſtone, from which 
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thony, in the deſart of the Thebaide, at the weſ- 
tern foot of mount Golzim, in the plain of Araba, 
ſeven or eight leagues from the red ſea. 
There were formerly quarries of theſe dif- 
ferent marbles, and of porphyry, in certain 


places of Egypt, and out of 1t ; but theſe are not 


now to be found. The avarice and indolence of 
the Turks have long ago made the ways to theſe 
quarries quite forgotten, ſince they uſe the ruins of 
ancient buildings to ſupply themſelves with marble. 


Mount Sinai, and all the mountains which ſur- 


round it, are nothing but granate, as well as the 
vallies and mountains, two days journey to the 
north of Sinai. The mount of St. Catharine is of 
the fineſt ſort, and mixed with black veins, re- 
ſembling ſhrubs. 1 

Towards Aſſouan, betwixt the Nile and the 
red ſea, they cut out of the quarries a white 
round ſtone called beram, of which they com- 


monly make in all the Said, and at Cairo, kettles, 


and other kitchen utenſils. This ſtone bears the 
fire, and when it happens to be broken, they very 
neatly join the broken pieces by iron rivets, and 
cement the joinings with powder of the ſame 
ſtone. 5 9 | 

They find in the province of Fioum, for- 
merly Afinoite, a kind of little oblong ſtone, 
of a browniſh colour, intermix'd with little yel- 


low ſpecks, that are almoſt imperceptible, which 


is formed of a ſand of the ſame colour, in a plain 
about two hundred paces long, and as many 


broad. The natives call this the nut-ſtone, on ac- 
count of its figure. 


Two leagues to the eaſt of Cairo, there is a 
plain of ſand called ſabikel-allam, covered with 
pebbles, ſome of which contain a kind of rough 


they 
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they take this little brilliant, of which, when cut 
and poliſh'd, they make rings and bracelets. 

The chicken oven is a ſtructure buried in the 
earth, and like a dormitory ; the alley which is in 
the middle, has four or five chambers on each 
fide. 1 : 
The entrance of the alley is very low, and nar- 
row, and is ſtopped with tow, to preſerve a con- 


tinual heat through the whole furnace. | 


The breadth of theſe chambers is about four or 
five feet, and their length three times as much. 
Theſe chambers have two ſtories ; that below is 
even with the ground; and that above has a floor, 
wherein there is an opening in the middle, and the 
roof is arched, and alſo open. 

_ Inſtead of a door, each ſtory has a ſmall window 
a foot and a half in circumference. 
The lower ſtory is filled with four or five thou- 


ſand eggs, and perhaps more; for the profits of the 


undertaker, are in proportion to the number; be- 
ſides, ſuch a multitude of eggs contributes to pre- 
ſerve the heat, which communicates itſelf to them 
all thus heaped upon each other. HE 
The higher ſtory is for the fire, which is Ifghted 
for eight days, but is not kept continnally burn 
ing ; for in this caſe the heat would be exceſſive 
and hurtful, They light it only for an hour in the 
morning, and as long in the evening, which 
they call the dinner and ſupper of the chickens, 
This fire is made of cows dung, or that of other 
animals dried and mix*d with ſtraw, but they ex- 
clude wood and coal, which would make too 
ſtrong a fire. 1 | 
The ſmoak is diſcharged thro* the aperture of 
the higher ſtory ; but it is to be obſerved, that 
while it remains open, they. ſtop the little window - 
of the lower ſtory with tow, and the round hole 
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of the arch, that the heat may communicate it 


ſelf by the opening of the floor to the lower ſtory 


where the eggs are depoſited. 
After the eighth Ly the ſcene is changed, ſince 
they extinguiſh the fire; and the ſtory where it 


Was being e empty, is filled with a part of the eggs 


which are taken from below, to give them more 
room, and diſtribute them equally in the two ſto- 
ries ; the doors or little windows of theſe two ſto- 
TICS which had been open are cloſed, and they halt 
open the hole of the arch, to let in air. 

This condition of the eggs without fixe is aſſiſted 
only by a heat which is moderate, and concentrat- 
ed for thirteen days, which. added to. the former 
eight, make twenty one, It is about the eigh- 
teenth day, that a vivifying ſpirit begins to ac- 
tuate the white of the egg, and the chick is already 
jormed, ſo evidently, that through the ſhell 
we ſec it, move, and nouriſh itſelf with the yolk, 
which it ſucks in by the navel. 

Two days aſter, viz. on the twentieth, the chicken 
applies its. beak to the ſhell, and breaks it, upon 
which the manager with his nail, enlarges a little 
the breach, to aſſiſt the weak efforts of the chicken. 

On the twenty-firſt at noon, or the twenty- ſe- 
cond. in the morning, all the ſhells are broken, 
and an army of little birds are. ſeen to diſengage 
themſelves from their priſons, which is a charming 
ſpectacle. Eight chambers, but yeſterday, ap- 
peared covered with inanimate ſhells, and to-day 
are filled with almoſt ſo many living birds; I ſay 
almoſt, for the number of eggs always exceeds 
that of chickens. 

The manager will but anſwer for two-thirds of 
the eggs, ſo that the undertaker putting, for ex- 
ample, ſix thouſand eggs into the hands of the 
manager, requires from him no more than four 

thouſand | 
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thouſand chickens at the end of the operation. 


„The reſt are left to chance, and almoſt one third 


'of them generally periſhes, 
But as it often happens, that the eggs ſucceed 
beyond expectation, Ake he profit does not go to 
the manager, ſince the undertaker has a large ſhare 
of it. The manager is obliged to reſtore him for 
ſix medins every hundred chickens hatched beyond 
the two thirds; and we are to remark, that the 
undertaker will ſell the hundred chickens at leaſt 
for thirty medins. 
- What ſeems ſurpriſing is, that in che great 
number of men, who inhabit Egypt, where there 
are three or four hundred ovens, there are none but 
the inhabitants of the village Berme, ſituated 
in Delta, who have the hereditary induſtry to make 
theſe ovens, ſince the other Egyptians are entirely 
ignorant of them. 

They only work in theſe ovens for ſix months, 
during autumn and winter, becauſe the ſpring 
and ſummer; are too hot, and contrary to this la- 
bour. 

When W the autumn approaches, we 
may ſee three or four hundred Bermeans quit their 
habitations, and ſet. out, in order to take on them 


the direction of the furnaces that are built in ſeve- 


ral villages of the kingdom. 
They are neceſſarily employed in this labour, 
becauſe they are the only perſons who have the 


knowledge of the art; whether they have the 


cunning to keep the ſecret, or whether no other 
Egyptian cares to give himſelf the trouble to learn 
and exerciſe it, can hardly be determined, 

The directors of theſe chicken ovens: are mais 
tained by the undertaker, have' forty or fir 
crowns. ſalary, and are obliged to pick the 9,25 
brought to them, that none may be uſed . 
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ii ſuch as they think proper for the purpoſe. They 

i further engage to watch night and day, to ſhift the 
1 eggs continually, and keep up the degree of heat 
1 proper for this operation, fince ever ſo ſmall a 
1 egree either of heat or cold, more than is ſuffi- 
1 cient, would ſpoil the whole. Ho” 
1 Notwithſtanding all the care and diligence of 
if 1 . the manager, it cannot happen, but that in ſo 
BY great a quantity of eggs heaped on each other in 
"1 the furnace, there muſt be ſeveral which do not an- 
1 ſwer; but a ſkilful operator knows how to indem- 
- nify himſelf from this diſaſter; for in this caſe he 
my Preſerves the yolks of ſuch eggs as are otherwiſe 
"a uſeleſs, and with them feeds ſeveral hundred chic- 


kens, which he brings up, and fattens in a ſeparate 


. 
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** place made for that purpoſe. When they are fat 

1 and ſtrong, he ſells them, and faithfully divides 4 
wh. the profit with the undertaker. ' | 
1 Each furnace has twenty or twenty- five villages N 
"8 which uſe it in particular. The inhabitants of theſe 
1 villages are obliged, by order of the baſhaw, and 0 
14 the ſuperior tribunal of juſtice, to carry all their f 
= eggs to the furnace that is aſſigned to them; and t 
. . they are forbidden to carry them elſewhere, or to { 
18 ſell them to any one, unleſs to the lord of the t 
f lace, or the inhabitants of the villages which are a 
| of the ſame diſtrict, by which method it is eaſy I 


to comprehend, that the furnaces cannot want em- 
The lords have yearly by theſe chicken ovens, 
of which they are maſters, fifteen or twenty thou- 
ſand chickens, which coſt them nothing. They 
diſt ribute them to the inhabitants of their lord- 
ſhips, on condition that the half of the profit, 
that is to ſay, the vaſſal who has received four 
hundred chickens from his lord, muft reſtore him 
two hundred, or an equiyalent in money. _ © 
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Theſe directors of the ovens being aſked if their 
art would ſucceed in France, affirmed, that they 
did not doubt it; and that it would be eaſy for 
them to direct theſe ovens in ſuch a manner, that 
the difference of the climate, ſhould prove no ob- 
ſtacle to the operation. 
Near Terrane, a village ſituated upon the 


banks of the Nile, we find the great ſea of the de- 


ſart, which the Arabians call * Bharbelama, be- 
cauſe it is a ſea without water. 

As we advance into this plain, or lake without 
water, the bottom 1s deeply hollowed, and in cer- 
tain places ſeems, as it were, loſt in an abyſs, 
after which the ground or bottom riſes, and extends 
itſelf in large canals, which terminate in other ca- 
vities and abyſſes; ſo that nothing more reſembles 
a dried lake, than thoſe hollow places; for on 
the ridge of the plain, and at the brink of theſe 
vaſt ditches, we ſee here and there maſts laid on 
the ground, with pieces of wood which ſeem to 
come from the wrecks of ſhips; but if we 
touch them, what appeared wood, whether in- 
tire maſts or broken planks, is found to be 
ſtone; a change which can only be attributed to 
the nitre, with which the ſoil abounds. There are 


above one hundred and fifty of theſe petrified 


maſts ; and we find many as we advance farther. 
The change of wood into ſtone is not the 
greateſt prodigy found in the plain of Bhar- 


belama, ſince the ſand there is alſo converted 


into the eagle-ſtone, which is found in a great 
number of places, two or three fingers breadth, 


below the ground; and in little quarries or mines 


ſome paces long and broad, about half a mile 
diſtant from each other. The earth ſends out from 


its boſom a kind of metalic ſubſtance, which fer- 


ments with the burning ſand, and in fermenting 
allumes 


Others call it Babathalaama. 
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aſſumes a fortuitous round figure, and takes up 


the neighbouring ſand, which is larger; after this, 
it is gradually baked, hardened, and becomes 
black by the heat of the ſun. In this manner is 


formed that hollow, ſounding, ſhaggy ſtone, 


which is called the eagle-ſtone. 

It is to be obſerved, that all the aerites, or 
eagle-ftones are not naturally black, ſince ſome 
are of a violet, yellow, or cineritious colour. The 
acrite in the mine has three qualities, which it loſes 
when out of it. It is tender and brittle as an egg, 
mute, and without found ; and is of a ſpright- 
ly and deep colour, but after having been expoſed 
to the air, it is hardened by degrees like coral. 
The clay in its cavity being dried gradually takes 
up leſs ſpace, and conſequently ſounds, when it is 
ſhaken ; its yellowiſh or violet colour grows en 
and darker than it was before. 

The goodneſs of the mine is known by the fol- 


lowing obſervation. If the earth you rake is hot, 


and variegated : with different colours, then the 
eagle-ſtones are excellent, and found in great plen- 
ty. On the contrary, if the clay be dry, cold, 
and of an uniform colour, you will meet with few 
or none conſiderable. 

The ancient naturaliſts have related abundance 
of fables about the eagle-ſtone, ſome having ima- 
gined a kind of propagation in it. The eagle- 
ſtone is called by the Arabians maſkee ; that is to 


. ſay, containing; probably becauſe it contains in 


ies cavity a kind of gravel, which being dried, 


and looſe on all ſides, renders the ſtone ſounding 


when it is ſhaken; but it is not eſſential to this 
ſtone to have cavities. 

In the ſame plain of Bharbelama, we find a great 
heap'of ſand, which is called the hill of eagle-ſtones, 


n it is all covered with them, not in little 


pebbles 


* 
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pebbles, but with rocks of the ſame ſubſtance as 
the ſmall cagle-{tones, this only excepted, that the 
* are not hollow. 


„ eee 


07 the 4 Herend kinds of fiſhing in Egypt; of 
the birds of the Nile; of the ſea-horſes and 


crocodi les. 


One but the merchants of Damiette and Ro- 
ſette tranſport to the coaſts of Syria the 
lalt-kiſn of Egypt; and only the inhabitants 
of the banks of the lake of Manzale, Brulos, and 
Beheire, furniſh the ſalt- fiſn, exported from the 
kingdom, ſince the inhabitants of the banks of 
other lakes ſell only freſh fiſh, which my diſpoſe 
of on the ſpot. 

The lake of Manzale begins on the eaſt, half 
a league from Damiette, formerly called Thami- 
athis, and ends at the caſtle Thine, formerly 


Peluſium. It is twenty-two leagues from eaft 
to weſt, and five or ſix broad from north to 


ſouth, and has a bottom which is muddy, and 
full of herbs. It is but four feet deep, or there- 
abouts, in any place, and is only ſeparated from 


the ſea, by a bed of ſand, which at moſt is but a 


league broad, which however does not hinder the 


lake from having a communication with the ſea, | 


which it has to the north by three mouths, viz. 
that of Thine, which is the moſt eaſtern, called 
formerly the Peluſian mouth of the Nile; by 
Eumme Furrege, formerly called the Tanitic ; 


and by Dibe, or nn. formerly Menden- 
neſia. i 
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Beſides this communication with the ſea; the 
Nile falls into the lake by ſeveral channels to the 
fouth, for which reaſon during two or three 
months of the year, that is to ſay, during the 


ſummer, which is the time of the overflowing af 


the Nile, the waters of the lake Manzale are 
ſweet, whereas in the other nine months of the 
year they are ſalt, and reſemble the water of the 
ſea. This js not ſurpriſing ; for then the channels 

of the Nile are either dry, or ſo empty of water, 


that very little runs thro? them into the lake. 


The lake of Brulos, which is fifteen or eighteen 
Jeagues long, and four or five broad, is ſituated 
between Damiette and Roſette, 

The lake of Beheire, which is at moſt but ſeven 
leagues in circumference, is ſituated between Ro- 
fette and Alexandria, 

Every one has not the liberty of fiſhing, ſince 
this right is confined to two thouſand, each of 
whom pays about forty ſhillings to the aga of the 
lake, who accounts for it to the baſhaw of Cai- 
ro. This is not all, fince every third part of the 
fiſh, freſh or ſalt, belongs to the royal treaſury, 


and they pay for the reſt certain duties, fo that the 


whole amounts to eighty purſes a year, and the 
lake of Manzale alone brings in forty thouſand 
crowns a year to the Grand Signior. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee the quantity of boats, that 
are continually employed in fiſhing on the Man- 
zale, ſince there are no leſs than a thouſand of 


them, which are only four fathoms long, and one 
broad, flat bottom'd, and pointed at the ſtem and 


ſtern. 

Their manner of fiſhing i is ſingular, and divert- 
ing, ſince the fiſhermen make an incloſure com- 
pos'd of ruſhes, which they plant in the lake, to 


ale and intangle the fiſh, and then ſurround ih 
Wi 
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with their nets, and each fiſher is proprietor of one, 
or more of theſe incloſures. 

Sometimes they are contented to fiſh with a 


round net; in which caſe, before they uſe it they 


throw into the water, ten or twelve paces from 
them, a rope of two fathoms length, that has at 
one end a large ſtone proper to ſink it to the bot- 
tom, and at the other a piece of wood, which 
floats on the ſurface; they then cover it with the 
net, while the fiſh, which flock to the ſtone as to 
a prey, are taken in it. 

*Tis to be obſerv'd, that the lake Manzale is 
full of little iſlands covered with reeds, ruſhes, and 


cops. To theſe iſlands the fiſhermen carry their 
_ fiſh, when they want to cut up, ſalt, and barrel 


them, but for ſuch as they defign to ſell freſh, 


they carry them; to Damiette, or to the towns. 
or cities about the lake. Theſe iſlands are 


charming, on account of the multitude of birds 
of different colours, and ſurpriſing beauty, and 
which only fly from one iſland to another. The 


pelican, the rice-hen, the water-hen, the coot, 


the Nile-gooſe, the common duck, the green 
headed duck, the teal, the black ibis, the 
black and white ibis, the grey and white cormo- 
rant, the white cormorant with a red bill, the 
chevalier, the dipper, and the crane, with ſeveral 
other birds, are there found in great numbers. 


The fiſhermen only wear a pair of drawers, and 


have the reſt of the body entirely naked, 

The fiſh taken in theſe three lakes may be re- 
duced to ſeven or eight ſorts, to wit, the queiage, 
the deaf fiſh, the jamal, the geran, the noqt, the 
karous, the mullet, and the dolphin. | 
The queiage, which is the beſt fiſh in the lake, 
is of the ſize of a ſhad, and green under the 
mouth. The deaf fiſh and the jamal- are much 
> larger 
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larger than the queiage, and are excellent fiſh. 


The geran, the karous, and the noqt, which has 
this particular, that it is ſpeckled, may paſs for 


good fiſh, having an exquiſitely fine taſte, which 
the waters of the lake Manzale give to all the 
fiſh that are in it. The dolphins ſwarm in this 
lake, eſpecially towards the mouth, which com- 
municates with the ſea, and the mullets are till 
more numerous than the dolphin. 
They ſalt both tlie male and female mullet, 
and dry it either in the ſun, or in ſmoak, with 
this difference only, that they ſometimes ſell male 
mullets freſh, but never the female, becauſe as 
ſoon as they have made their draught, they take 
out the roes, which renders them unfit for ſale, 


ſo that they are obliged to ſalt them. 


They alſo ſalt the queiage, and theſe with 


their roes are the only ſpecies of ſalt fiſh in which 
the Egyptians trade. They tranſport all theſe 


ſpices into Syria, Cyprus, and Conſtantino- 
ple; and furniſh Egypt with da ſufficient quan- 


In Egypt we find no ſalt fiſh imported, except 
the carier, which comes from the black ſea. 
The Egyptians, in exchange for their fiſh, 


bring other commodities from Cyprus, ſuch as 
.carob-bean, laudanum, and wine ; from Syria, 
cotton and tobacco; from the Archipelago, 


ſponges; and from the red ſea incenſe, coffee, and 
Indian ſtuffs. When European merchants bring 
yellow amber and coral, the Egyptian merchants 
buy theſe goods to tranſport them to Cairo, and 
thence into Jemen and Ethiopia. 

In this country freſh fiſh is very plentiful, and the 
common food of thoſe who live about the lakes. 
The heat of the climate is the reaſon why they can- 
not tranſport them, as they do in Eutope, even to 
E | | places 


| 
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places at a ſmall diſtance. The inhabitants of Cairo 


eat no freſh fiſh, except thoſe catched in the Nile, 
which generally have neither a good taſte nor a 


ſalutary quality, becauſe the bottom of the Nile is 
full of mud, vn which the fiſh feed, 


and acquire 
from-it a bad ſmell and reliſh. Such are the boul- 
tis, a kind of carpe, the bauri, the bayard, the 
chalbe, the thorn- back, the chilon, the lebis, the 


ſhad, which are the principal fiſh of the Nile, and 
which none but the inhabitants of Cairo would eat. 


But yet there are in the Nile four kinds of fiſhes 
of ſo exquiſite a taſte and goodneſs, that formerly 
the Egyptians built temples and cities which 'they 
conſecrated to their names. The fiſhes of this kind 
are the variole, the quechoue, the bunni, and the 
quarmond. | 

The variole is of a prodigious ſize, and welghs 


a hundred, and ſometimes two hundred pounds. 


The quechoue i is of the ſize of a ſhad, and has a 


very ſharp ſnout ; and this is the oxirinchus of the 


ancients. 

The bunni is pretty large, weighs twenty or 
thirty pounds, ard is the lepidolus ſo much ex- 
tolled by the ancient Egyptians. La 

The quarmond, known in authors by the name 
of phayob, is black, one of the moſt ' voracious 
fiſhes, and ſometimes as large as the bunni. 

Befides, theſe fiſhes are never out of ſeaſon, but 
are found in plenty throughout the year in the Nile. 
We muſt add, that they are eaſily caught, ſince 
notwithſtanding their ſize, they are taken wich a 
common net, as freſh water fiſh in Eur 

The Egyptians might take both ſea and river 
birds; ſuch as ducks, dippers, &c. with which 
the Nile is often covered ; bur they are particu- 
larly fond of catching ducks. For this purpoſe 
the fiſherman in the night goes into the water, up 

to 
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to the chin, having a black bonnet on his head; 
gently approaches the fowls, and when he is near 
enough, ſuddenly throws a net over them. 

On the Nile there are two ſorts of birds found 
in a ſurprizing quantity, ſome of which are com- 
mon, and well known in Europe; as the flaman, 
the ſtockdove, the curlieu, the curlieu with his bill 


turned upwards, the heroh with a crooked bill, 


the pelican, the crane, the ſnipe, the plover, the buſ- 
tard, the teal, the green headed duck, the ſea 
duck, the cormorant, the dipper, &c. But the 


Egyptians do not go a fowling, and the country 


people only take ducks and coots, in gins, in 
the ſame manner as they do the pelicans, but 
leave the other birds to multiply without inter- 
ruption. ; | 

The ibis, the gooſe with golden feathers; the 
rice or Diamette hen, the ſaq-ſaq, known former- 
ly by the name of trochilus, are 1 birds of 
the Nile; and if there are any of them elſewhere, 
as in the lake of Manzale, they originally came 


from the Nile. 


No animals in the Nile, except ſea-horſes and 


crocodiles, can properly be called monſters; the 


former are very common in the Upper- Egypt, 
eſpecially towards the cataracts of the Nile, tho 


they are ſeldom ſeen about Cairo or in the Lower- 
Egypt. Theſe animals ſo ſeldom go in troops, 


that it is a rarity to ſee two of them together/; 
beſides, they are ſo timorous and ſwift that no- 
body attempts to catch them, either by ſtratagem 


or otherwiſe, 


But this is not the caſe with reſpect to croco- 


diles, which may be taken two ways; the firſt of 
which is entirely ſimple. They take the pluck. 
of a cow, or a buffalo, or any other animal, 
and thro” the bait they paſs a hook, to which they 

EE. ric 
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*tie a long cord, one end of which is fixed on the 
ſhore, while he other, to which the bait 1s fixed, 
is thrown into the Nile. As it ſwims on the far- 
face the crocodile catches at it, and ſwallows the 
hook, .after which the fiſherman - draws his line, 
and brings the crocodile to ſhore, where the Ara- 
bians, who are uſed to ſuch exerciſes, kill him. 
The other method is more dangerous, ſince they 


watch the crocodile, when heis on land and ſleeps 
extended on ſome hillock of ſand, upon which occa- 


ſion one of them ſteals ſoftly behind the bank; 

and when he is near enough hedarts into his breaſt 
or belly a piece of wood armed with a harpoon, 
which is faſtened to a long rope. Upon this the 


crocodile being wounded, runs to plunge himſelf 


in the Nile, and drags with him the inſtrument, but 
the fiſherman follows him, ſeizes the cord, 

draws it, and brings the monſter to the ſide, where 
he kills him; and in the ſame manner the por- 
poiſes are caught. | 

The fleſh of the crocodile is white, fat, and ex- 
quiſite food when young. The females never lay 
their eggs but on the ſands; and it is remarkable, 
that their young come no ſooner out of the ſhell, 
than they have ſtrength to run with great 
ſwiftneſs towards the Nile, the care of the mother 
not being neceſſary either to defend the offspring, 
or prevent their being taken. 

The crocodiles grow very faſt, and ate com- 
monly twenty or twenty-five feet long. Plutarch 
ſays they live but forty years, tho' the Arabians, 
who know them better, ys that ſome of them live 
a hundred. 
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qo - OBſervations upon ASLA; 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Of the tree which bears wad ; of the | pepper, 


and lacea tree; of the wax produced by wild 
laurel trees, 5 1 


HE tree which bears wad, or that kind of 


fine cotton uſed to ſtuff cuſhions, night- 


gowns,* waiſtcoats, counterpanes, &c. grows fpon- 


taneouſly, and without any cultivation, and the 
tahabitants of Siam, who have muchof it, call it tonn- 


ghiou. There are two ſpecies of the wad-tree, the 


greater and the ſmaller; the former, which is alſo 
of two ſorts, reſembles a nut-tree in its form, and 
the diſpoſition of its branches, tho* the trunk is 
generally higher and ſtraiter, almoſt like that 
of the oak. The bark, in certain places, abounds 
with ſhort prickles, which are broad at the baſe, 
regularly diſpoſed, and very near each other. The 
leaves equally reſemble thoſe of the nut and cheſ- 
nut- tree, fince they always grow five and five, 
and their pedicles, which are very ſhort, unite in a 


fixth common pedicle, which is often more than a 


foot long, The flower is of the form and ſize of 
a moderate tulip ; but its leaves are thicker, and 
covered with a kind of rough down. The calix, 
which contains them below, 1s thick, and of a clear 
green intermixed with points of black; and in the 
form of that of the nut-tree, with this difference, 


that it is not denticulated above, except in three 


DRC. - 
This deſcription is common to the two ſpecies 


of the large wad-trees, tho? they differ in the fol- 


lowing particulars. Some bear the flower before 
| Ba the 
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he leaf, and others the leaf before the flower. 
The former are more prickly, andfuller of branches 
than the latter, bearing flowers of a citron-colour, 
which are ſoft to the touch ; whereas the others 
are rough, and of a deep red within, but pale and 


yellowiſh without. In each there ariſes from the 


bottom of the flower a number of filaments with 
little buds, which are in a greater or leſs number, 
but divided into four little cluſters, conſiſting of 


ten buds each, and "placed at the bottom of the 
flower. Between the leaves and theſe, there is a 


fifth, compoſed of ſixteen of ,theſe buds, in the 
midſt of which there is a piſtil a little opened 
at the top. In the others the buds are much 


more numerous, tho? without order or diſtinction, 


and as for the fruit, or rather the caſe which contains 
the wad, it is of an oblong figure, and reſembles 


| thoſe angular banana figs, which the Portugueſe 
call igos carocas. 


The wad-tree of the ſecond, or rather third ſpecies, 


is much leſs than the other two. Its trunk and 


branches reſemble thoſe of the Egyptian thorn, and 
its leaves are of a moderate ſize, of an oval figure, 
terminated in a point, and covered on both ſides 


with a down that is very ſoft to the touch. The 


principal fibres which ſhoot from the midſt of the 
leaf, are very diſtinct, and well ranged; and the 


huſſes which incloſe the wad are Compoſed of two. 


tubes, terminated in points at each extremity, 
Joined together, commonly nine or ten inches long, 
and as thick as a man's little finger; but ſome of 


them are more than a foot long. When they are 


broken green, they diſcharge a very white gluti- 
nous milk, and within them, when well preſſed, 
we find the wad, with ſeveral yellow pippins of an 
oblong figure Theſe huſtes hang upon woody 

X 2 pedicles, 
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308 Obſervations upon As IA, 
edicles, which are only the continuations of the 
branches, which form their five little foliages on 
their ſurface. 
Let us now proceed to che pepper- tree, which 


is a ſcandent ſhrab, and requires a ſupport, for 
which reaſon it is generally planted at the foot of 


ſome tree, about which it may twine: for this pur- 


pofe they make ule in Siam of a little prickly tree; 
or elſe fix near it rods, as they do in Europe 
among French beans. It's ſtem has knots like 
thoſe of the vine, and the wood itſelf, when dry 
pretty much refembles vine twigs, except in the 
taſte, which is very ſharp. This ſtem ſends out 


on all ſides a quantity of branches, which adhere 


to every thing they can reach, and the Ieaf when 
the tree is young 1s of an equable faint green, which 
becomes deeper as the tree grows older, tho* the 


leaf always preſerves a faint colour on the upper 


ſide; its figure is oval, but towards its extremity 
it diminiſhes, and ends in a point. It has ſix little 
ramifications which ſpread from the middle, and 
are ſo incurvated towards the bottom, and joined 
near the top in ſuch a manner as to form three ovals, 
tho? only five of theſe ramifications are to be diſ- 
tinguiſned. Theſe ramifications communicate with 
each other by a congeries of pretty large fibres, and 
the greateſt leaves are about ſix inches long. They 
have a pungent taſte, and the ſeeds before their 
maturity are green, and fix'd in a calix without a 


pedicle. They are of the form and bigneſs of a 


large muſket ball, and the pepper, altho? green, 1s 
very ſtrong; this tree bears but little at a time, 


ſo that hardly ſeven or eight ounces can be obtain- 
ed from it. 
As for the lacca, it is principally found at La. 


hos, and at Camboye, adhering to two different 
| kin. 15 
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kinds of trees, and certain red inſects nearly reſem- 
bling ants, produce it much after the manner in 
which bees make honey, by forming little cells 
like honey - combs. Some imagine the lacca is form- 
ed of the excrements of theſe inſects, while others 
aſſert, that it is found about certain ſhrubs four or 
five feet high, whoſe trunks are not above an inch or 
an inch and a half in diameter; that it is gene- 
rated by a ſpecies of dew, which falls every year 
in the months of June and July; and that certain 
red ants, fond of this dew, ſoon cover thoſe trees 
with ic. Theſe two accounts, ſeemingly ſo diffe- 
rent, may, in my opinion, be reconciled, if we 
ſuppoſe, that theſe inſects or red ants do not of 
this dew produce the lacca, which is a Kind of 
dregs, as wax is in regard of honey, but that juice 
which is extracted from it, and ſerves for thoſe 
red dyes that are ſo much eſteemed; and that with 
regard to lacca, they yield it either by their own 
excrements which they mix with the dew, or with 
the duſt of certain flowers, or other terreſtrial mat- 
ter, which they perhaps gather like bees, nature 
having always an uniformity in her producti- 
ons. 

The iſlands ſituated between Acadia and New- 
England, are ſurrounded with wild laurels, 
which in autumn bear ſeeds not unlike thoſe of the 
Juniper. They fill- cauldrons with them, and boil 
them in water; in conſequence of which the virgin 
wax ſwims at the top, in proportion as the water 
boils. From half a ſextier of theſe ſeeds they ob- 
tain near four pounds of wax, which tho? very pure 
and beautiful, is neither ſoft nor yielding. After 
ſome trial it has been found, that by mixing with it 
an equal quantity of the ſuet, either of beef, mutton, 
or lamb, they may make fine war- candles, which are 
no leſs firm than uſcful. With twenty-four 
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41s Obſervations upon Asli A, 
unds of wax, they can make two hundred 
candles above a foot long. There is ſuch a num- 
ber of theſe laurels in the woods, and on the ſhores 
of the ſea, that a ſingle perſon may in a day eaſi- 
ly gather two ſextiers of theſe ſeeds, which hang 

in cluſters on the branches of the trees. 


— — * * 3 


CHAP, XXXII. 


Of the ſavage Natches, their religion, laws, 
aſſemblies, and feſtivals ; form of their go- 
vernment ; ceremonies of their marriages and 

funerals ; their manner of carrying on war ; 
their marches, encampments, and method of 
entertaining the ambaſſadors who come to treat 


of peace. 


+ | HE ſavage Natches live on the right of the 


river Miſſiſſippi, about a hundred leagues 
from its mouth, and are the only people on that 
continent who ſeem to have a national religion, 
which in a good many reſpects reſembles that of 
the ancient Romans. They have a temple full of 
ſuch idols as repreſent the different figures of thoſe 


men and animals for whom they have the pro- 


foundeſt veneration. Their temple is about an 
hundred feet in circumference, has a door four 
feet high and three broad, but is without any win- 
dows, The roof of the edifice is covered with 


three matts laid over each other, to hinder 
the rain from hurting the walls. 


| On the bat- 
tlement are three wooden eagles, painted red, yel- 
low, and wliite, and before the door is a ſort of 


ſhed, 
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med, where the guardian of the temple lodges, and 
round the whole there are paliſades, on the points 
of which they fix the heads of thoſe whom they 
have made captives in war. 1 | 

Within the temple there are ſhelves placed at a 
proper diſtance from each other, on which are 
placed oval baſkets made of reeds, . wherein are in- 
cluded the bones of their deceaſed chiefs, and 
near them thoſe of the victims who have deſtroyed 
themſelves ta fo their maſters into the other 
world. Upoſ another ſhelf are ſeveral baſkets ele- 
gantly painted, and us'd as repoſitories for their 
idols. 
In this temple they preſerve a perpetual fire, and 
take care to prevent its flaming, for which reaſon they 
only uſe the dry wood of the nut- tree, or the oak, 
and the elders are obliged in their turns to bring a 
large billet into the incloſure of the paliſade. 
The number of guardians for the temple is fixed, 
and they ſerve quarterly, ſo that he who 1s upon du- 
ty is like a centinel under the ſhed, from whence 
he fees whether the fire is in danger of going, out, 
and keeps it in by two or three great logs, which 
burn only at the extremity, and are never put up- 
on each other, to prevent the flaming. 


None of the women, except the ſiſters ef the 


great chief, have the liberty of entering into the 
temple, which is alſo forbidden to the wulgar, 


even when they bring food for theſmanes of their re- 


lations, whoſe bones are depoſited init. Theſe aliments 
are given to the guardian, who carries them to the 
ſide of the baſket, where the bones are depoſited ; 


and this ceremony only laſts for a month, after 


which the diſhes are placed on the paliſades, and 

left to the wild beafts. 1:8 
The ſun is the principal object of their worſhip, 
and their chief takes upon him the title of brother to 
| ä the 
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The rewards they expect conſiſt r in caſtings, 


312 _.' Obſervations upon ASIA, 


the ſun, and has a deſpotic power over the people. 
His cottage is built on an eminence, and is of the 


lame figure with the temple. Every morning he 


honours the levy of his elder brother, and ſalutes 


him with ſeveral ſhouts when he appears above the 


horizon, after which he orders them to light his 


great pipe, and makes an offering to him of the 


three firſt blaſts ; then raiſing his hands above his 
head, and turning from the eaſt to the weſt, he 


| pretends to ſhew him the courſe he is to ſteer. On 


entering this cottage we ſee ſeveral beds on the 


left, but on the right only that of the grand chief, 


adorned with ſeveral paintings. This bed is in- 


cloſed by a paliſade of canes, is made of very 


hard ruſhes, and has only a ſquare log of wood 
which ſerves for a pillow. In the midſt of. the 
cottage we ſce a ſmall ſtone, and none muſt ap- 
proach the bed till he has gone round this ſtone. 
Thoſe who enter make their ſalutations by ſhouts, 
and advance to the center of the hut, without 


looking to the right, where the chief is; after 
- which they make a ſecond ſalutation, raiſing their 


hands above their heads, and ſhouting three times. 
If it is a perſon whom the chief reſpects, he an- 


ſwers by a gentle ſigh, and makes him a ſign to 


ſit down, on which occaſion they thank him for 
his politeneſs, by another ſhout. Upon each que- 
ſtion propos'd by the chief, they give a ſhout be- 
fore they anſwer; and when they take leave they 
give one continued ſour, till they are out of his 
preſence, 

When the great chief dies, they pull down his 
cottage, and build another for his ſucceſſor. The 
Natches believe the ſoul's immortality, and ſay, 
when they leave this world, they are going to in- 
habit another, and be rewarded or puniſhed in it. 


als 
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and their puniſhment in the privation of all plea- 
ſures. They ſo implicity obey the will of their 
chief, that none of them dare refuſe him his 
head, if he demands it. One of their principal 
articles of religion, eſpecially among the domeſ- 
tics of the chief, is to honour his funeral, by dying 
with him, in order to ſerve him in the other worid, 
where they hope to enjoy the moſt exalted happi- 
neſs in the retinue of their chief. 3 

I 0 form an idea of this ſtrange ceremony, we 


muſt conſider, that as ſoon as the preſumptive 


heir of the great chief is born, each family which 
has a ſucking child, muſt pay him homage, and 
they chuſe always among thele children a certain 
number, who are deſigned for the ſervice of the 
young prince; and when they are of a competent 
age, they give them an employment adapted to 
their talents - Some of them pals their lives either 
in hunting or fiſhing for the ſervice of his table; 
others are employed in agriculture, and others only 
wait upon him in publick. If he happens to die, 
all his domeſtics ſacrifice themlelves with pleaſure 
to follow ſo dear a maſter, put on their beſt 
cloaths, go to a place oppoſite to the temple, 
where the people are aſſembled, and after having 
danced and ſung a long time, they put round their 
necks a rope of oxes hair, with a nooſe, and im- 
mediately the proper officers ſtrangle them, ex- 
horting them all the time to meet their maſters 
again, and take in the other world more honour- 
able employments than thoſe they have occupied 


here below. | 


The ſame ceremony is alſo obſerved on the death 


of the brothers and ſiſters of the grand chief; and all 
his wives ſuffer themſelves to be ſtrangled, that 
they may follow him, unleſs they have chil- 
dren at the breaſt, tho' ſome of them ſeek for 

| nurſes, 
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nurſes, or ſtrangle their children, not to loſe the 


right of ſacrificing themſelves. 

The government is hereditary, tho? it is not the 
ſon of the reigning chief that ſucceeds his fa- 
ther, but the fon of his ſiſter, 'or of the firſt 
princeſs of the blood, which policy is founded on 
the known incontinency of their wives ; for they 
are not ſure, ſay they, that the children of their 
wives are of the royal blood, whereas the ſon of 


the ſiſter of the grand chief is at leaſt ſo on the ſide 


| of the mother. 


The princeſſes of the blood never marry any 
but perſons of a low condition, and have only one 


huſband ; but they have the liberty to divorce 


him when they pleaſe, and chuſe another in'the 
nation, provided he is not of the ſame family. If 
the huſband 1s unfaithful tro the marriage-bed, the 
rinceſs immediately orders his brains to be knock- 
ed out, but ſhe is not ſubject to the ſame law; for 
ſhe may have as many lovers as ſhe pleaſes, wich 
out the huſband daring to mutter one word ; 
her preſence he behaves with the higheſt reſ beet, 


never eats with her, and ſalutes her with ſhouts, as 


all her domeſtics do, ſo that the only pleaſure he 
enjoys, is to be exempted from labour. 

The great chief nominates perſons to all the 
conſiderable employments of ſtate ; ſuch as gene- 


rals; the two maſters of ceremonies in the tzmples ; 


the other two officers who preſide over the cere- 
monies obſerved when ſtrangers come to treat of 


peace; the inſpector of all public works; four 
others appointed to regulate the feaſts in which the 


nation, and thoſe ſtrangers who come to viſit 
them, are entertained. 


F.very year the people aſſemble to ſow a vaſt 


field with Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, and 


ons, and they meet in the ſame manner to reap 
| them, 
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them. Every ſummer, towards the end of July, che 


people aſſemble by order of the grand chief, to 
{ at the great feaſt, which continues three 
days and three nights. Some bring game, and 


others fiſh, on which occaſion they dance almoſt 


perpetually. The great chief and his ſiſter are in 
an elevated apartment, which is covered with 
leaves, from whence they contemplate the joy of 
their ſubjects. The princes and princeſſes, and 
thoſe of diſtinguiſhed rank, are pretty near the 


chief, to whom they pay their reſpects and ſub- 


* 


miſſions by a great number of ceremonies. 
Nothing can be imagined ſimpler than the ce- 
remonies of their marriages; for when a young 
fellow intends to marry, he muſt ſpeak to the fa- 
ther of the girl, or elſe he being abſent or dead, 
to the eldeſt brother: they agree for the price to 


be paid in ſkins or merchandize, and tho“ a girl 


has been a proſtitute, they do not refuſe her on 
that account, provided they think that ſhe will 
change her conduct when ſhe is married. As for 


the relations of the girl, their only care is to in- 


form themſelves whether the lover is a good hunter, 
a ſkilful warrior, or an excellent husband man, 
ſince theſe qualities conſiderably diminiſh the price 
of the girl, When the parties are agreed, the 
bridegroom goes a hunting with his friends, and 
when he has got as much game or fiſh as will re- 
gale the two families, they go to the bride's houſe, 
where the new married couple, who eat on the 
ſame plate, are particularly waited on. The repaſt 
being over, the new married man preſents a pipe 
to the relations of his wife, and then to his own, 
after which the company retires ; and the next day 
the huſband leads his wife to his father*s, where 
they ſtay till the family has built them a cottage. 
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Their laws permit the Patches to have as many 
wives as they pleaſe; ; but the common people have 
generally but one! or two. The heads have more, 
becauſe by the privilege of having their fields culti- 
vated by the people without any wages, the number 
of their wives is no burden to them. They content 


. themſelves with ſending for the father of rhe girl 


they have a mind to marry, and declare they rank 


her with their other wives; the marriage is thus at 


onec compleated, and tho? they have ſeveral wives, 
only two or three ſtay in the cottage ; while the 
others live with their parents, and their huſbands vi- 
ſit them when they ple. 

At certain times of the moon the ſavages do not 
cohabit with their wives, and the men are ſo little 
inclined to jealouſy, that they ſometimes lend a wife 
to a friend, which indifference ariſes from the liberty 
they have of changing their wives when they pleaſe. 
tho? after a child is born, nothing but death can ſe- 
parate them. 

When this nation makes a levy for a war, the 
chief of the party fixes two ſtandards, which are 


two red poles adorned with plumes, arrows, and 


axes of the fame colour, and theſe poles are full of 


iron ſpikes towards the quarter, on which they de- 


ſign to make war. Thoſe who intend to enter into 


the army, after having bedaubed themſelves with 


ſeveral colours, come to harangye tne general, 
and this harangue conſiſts in a thouſand proteſta- 
tions of ſervice, by which they aſſure him they 


are extremely glad to learn under ſo {kiltul a warrior, 


the noble art of ſcalping, and that for his fake they 


neither are afraid of hunger, nor the fatigues to 


which they may be expos'd. 
When a competent number of ſoldiers preſent 


his 
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his houſe, which they call the medicine of war, 
and which is an emetic compos'd of a root, which 
they boil in great cauldrons of water. Sometimes 


about three hundred of the ſoldiers ſit round the 


cauldron, and each has a large quantity of this 
liquor given him, which they ſwallow at one 
draught, and vomit it up with fuch violent efforts, 
that they are heard at a conſiderable diſtance, 

After this ceremony, the general fixes the day of 


departure, that each may prepare neceſſary provi- 


ſion for the campaign, during which interval the 
ſoldiers repair evening and morning to the rendez- 


vous, where, after dancing and re unting their ex- 


ploits, they ſing the ſong of death, 


But theſe bravoes are ſo ſuperſfitious, that after 
all theſe ceremonies, they ſtop their march all on a 


ſudden, if they but hear a dog howl in a particular | 


manner. 

In their expeditions they a march in files, 
and four or five of the beſt pioncers go about a quar- 
ter of a league before the main body of the army, to 
obſerve the poſture and diſpoſition of the enemy. 
They encamp every evening an hour before ſun-ſer, 
and lye about a great fire, every one having his 
arms by him ; but before they encamp they 1 take 
care to diſperſe twenty ſoldiers to the diſtance of 


half a league from the camp, to prevent their being 


ſurpriſed. They never place centinels in the night- 


time; but as ſoon as they have ſupped, extinguiſh 


all he fires. They alſo fix on a ſpot where they 


are to rally, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, and 
routed in the night. 


As the generals always carry along with them their 
idols, or What they call their ſpicits, carefully in- 


cloſed in ſkins, in the evening they hang them up 
on a little red pole, which they incline a little, that 
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it may point to the enemy, and the Gliders before 
they go to ſleep, with their ax in hand, pals one 
after another dancing before theſe pretended ſpirits, 
and making great menaces towards the quarter of 
their enemies, 

When the army 1s conſiderable, and. enters the 
enemy's country, they march in five or ſix columns, 
and have many ſpies; and if they perceive that 
chew march 1s diſcovered, they commonly return, 
and only a ſmall company of about twenty, ſeparate 
from the army, to ſurpriſe any ſtragglers from the 
villages, and on their return they rejcice, on account 
of the number of the ſcalps they have brought with 
them. If they have brought any ſlaves, they make 
them fing and dance ſome days before the temple ; 
after which they make a preſent of them to the 

relations of thoſe who have been killed in the war, 
who weep during this ceremony, and drying up their 
tears with the ſcalps, pay great reſpect to the ſoldiers 
who have brought theſe ſlaves, whoſe miſerable 
lot it is to be burnt. | 

The Natches, as all the other people of Loui- 
ſiana, diſtinguiſh by particular names thoſe who have 
killed a greater or a {maller number of enemies, 
and to deſerve the name of a great manſlayer, a 
perſon muſt have taken ten ſlaves, or fcalped twen- 
ty heads. Thoſe who have made their firſt ſlave, 
or ſcalped their firſt head, do not for ſome time after 
their return, either lye with their wives, or eat any 
fleſh, but muſt live on fiſh and broth "oc {ix months, 
If they ſhould neglect to keep this faſt, they believe 
the ſoul of him they have ſlain would deſtroy them 
by incantation, that they ſhould never more gain any 
more advantages over their enemies, and that the 
cat wounds would prove mortal. 

They take great care, that the general ſhould 


never expoſe his life in battle, and it ke ſhould be 
Killed, 
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killed, the heads of his party, and other principal 


warriors are put to death at their return; but ſuch 
examples never happen, by the precautions taken 


to prevent this calamity. 

This nation, as all others, has its phyſicians, who 
are generally old men, whoſe art conſiſts in ſeveral 
pieces of legerdemain. They dance, ſing, ſmoke, 
fwallow the fumes of tobacco, and put themſelves 
into ſuch violent contorſions, that tho” they are quite 
naked, and muſt ſuffer cold, their mouth is always 
full of froth, They have a little kind of baſket, 


wherein they pretend to carry their ſpirits, that is to 


ay, little roots of different kinds, the heads of 
owls, little packets of wild beaſts hair, ſome ani- 
mals teeth, ſevera] pebbles and ſtones, with other 
frivolous things, and pretend to faſt, while they 
cure the ſick. 

They ſeem perpetually to invoke what they have 
got in the baſket for the recovery of the patient, 
and ſome of them have a certain root, which by its 
ſmell renders ſerpents ſtupid, and lays them aſleep. 
After they have well rubbed their hands and body 
with this root, they will hold theſe animals with- 
out fearing their bite, which is mortal, while others 
make an inciſion with a flint in the part affected, 
and ſuck out all the blood they can; and in ſpit- 
ing it out on a plate, they diſcharge along with it 
a little piece of wood, or ſtraw, or leather, which 
they had concealed under their tongue, and then 
deſiring the relations of the patient to take notice 
of it; behold, ſay they, the cauſe of the diforder. 
Theſe phyſicians are always paid beforehand ; and 
if the patient recovers, their profit is conſiderable ; ; 
but if he dies, they are ſure to have their brains 
beat out by the relations or friends of the deceaſed. 


0 his practice prevails univerlally, and the relations 
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320 Obſervations upon lis, 
of the phyſician find no fault, nor teſtify any re- 
ſentment. 


The ſame happens to other jugglers, who under- 
take to procure rain or fine weather. Theſe are 


commonly idle old men, who difliking the la- 
bour requiſite for hunting, fiſhing, and the culti- 


vation ot the land, exerciſe this hazardous profeſſion 
to maintain their families. Towards the ſpring, 


this nation tax themſelves to obtain of theſe Jug- 


glers a favourable ſeed and harveſt time; and if it 
is conſiderable, they gain in proportion; but if 


other wiſe, they ſcize them and knock their brains 
out. Thus they who engage in this profeſſion, 


riſk their lives for a precarious ſubſiſtence; but in 
other reſpects their lite is very idle, having nothing 
to do but fait and dance with a pipe or reed 
in their mouth, which is full of water, and pierc- 
ed at the end like a watering-pan, which they blow 
into the air towards, that quarter where the thickeſt 
clouds appear. They hold in one hand their ſiriou- 
et, which is a kind of coral, and in the other 
their ſpirits, which they preſent to the clouds, call- 


ing upon them to burſt upon their fields. 


It they want fine weather, they make not uſe of 
theſe pipes, but get upon the tops of theit cottages, 


and with one of their arms extended make a ſign 


to the clouds, puffing with all their ſtrength, that 


it may not hover over their lands, but diſperſe ; and 


when the cloud is diſperſed according to their wiſh, 
they ſing and dance about their ſpirits, which they 
place properly on a Pillow. + On this occaſion they 
redouble their faſting ; and when the cloud is paſl- 


ed, they ſwallow the ſmoak of tobacco, and make 


an offrring of their pipes to heaven. 
Tho' they ſhew no mercy to theſe knaves when 
their pretended power has no effect, yet the profit 


they gain when they happen to ſuccccd, is ſo great, 
hit 
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; that there are a great number of theſe ſavages WHO 


are regardleſs of the danger. We ſhould obſerve, 
that he who undertakes to procure rain, never en- 
gages to procure fair weather; ſince another ſpecies 


of quacks enjoy this privilege, and when they are 


aſked the reafon, they anſwer, their ſpirits have but 
the power of obtaining one of the two. | 
When one of theſe ſavages dies, his relations la- 


ment over him a day, and then cover him with 


his beſt cloaths ; that is, they paint his hair and 
face, and adorn him with his plumages, then car- 
ry him to the grave deſigned for him, placing at 


his fade his arms, a kettle, and victuals. For a 
month, his relations go at break of day, and at 


the approach of night, to weep for half an hour 
over the grave, every one mentioning his degree 


of conſanguinity; if it is a father of a family, the 


widow bawls out, my dear huſband, how much 1 


| bewail the loſs of thee; the children ſay, my be- 


loved father; ſome, my uncle; ſome, my couſin, 


c&c c. The neareſt relations continue this ceremony 


for three months, cut off their hair to denote their 
ſorrow, ceaſe to paint their bodies, and never go 
to a place of diverſion. 

When any foreign nation comes to treat of 
peace with the ſavage Natches, couriers are ſent to 
-* notice of the day and hour of their entrance. 


he great chief gives orders to the maſter ot the ce- 


remonies, to prepare all things for this grand tranſ- 
action, and they begin by nominating thoſe who are 
to maintain the ſtrangers daily; for the chief is never 


at this expence, but always his ſubjects. They 


then clear the roads, ſweep their cottages, place 
benches in a great hall, which is on the elevated 
ground of the chief, at the ſide of his cottage. 
His ſeat, which is on- an elevation, is painted and 
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adorned, and the bottom is covered with large 


mats. Fa os 
The day on which the ambaſſadors make their 


entry, all the nation aſſembles, and the maſter of 
the ceremonies places the princes, the heads of vil- 


lages, and the elders of families, near the grand 
chief. When the ambaſſadors come, and are fifty 
paces from the great chief, they ſtoop, and ſing 


the ſong of peace; and this embaſſy generally 
conſiſts of thirty men, and ſix women. Six of the 


fineſt perſonages, and who have the beſt voices, 


march firſt, and are followed by others, who ſing 


likewiſe, regulating the cadences with their coral, 
while the ſix women form the treble. 


When the chief bids them approach, they advance ; 
and thoſe who have the pipes ſing, and dance with 


great agility, turning round each other, and 


ſometimes appearing in front, but always with 
violent motions, and extraordinary contorſions. 


When they are come into the circle, they dance 
about the chair, on which the grand chief is ſeated, 


rub themſelves with their pipes from head to foot, 
and then fall back to thoſe of their train. They fill 


with tobacco one of their pipes, and holding fire 
in one hand, they advance in a body to the chief, 
and deſire him to ſmoke. They blow the firſt 
mouthful of the ſmoke up into the air, the next 
towards the earth, and the others round the ho- 
tizon: After which they without ceremony preſent 
the pipe to the princes, and all the chiefs. _ 
This ceremony being over, the ambaſſadors, 


in ſign of the alliance, go and rub their hands 


upon the breaſt of the chief, and rub themſelves 
all over the body ; after which they place their 
pipes before the chief upon ſmall forks. The am- 
baſſador who is charged particularly with the or- 
ders of his nation, harangues for a ſull hour, on 

| . when 
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when he has done, they make a ſign to the ſtran- 
gers to ſit down upon ſeats ranged near the grand 


chief, who anſwers them in a diſcourſe of the 
ſame length: after which, the maſter of the cere- 
monies lights a great pipe, or tube of peace, and 
makes the ſtrangers ſmoke, who ſwallow the fumes 
of the tobacco. The great chief aſks. them if 
they are well, while others about him ſhew them 
the ſame politeneſs ; after which they are conducted 
ro a cottage prepared for them, where they are re- 


galed. 


Inthe evening, about ſun-ſet, the ambaſſadors with 


their pipe or reed in hand go to meet the grand 


chief, and taking him on their ſhoulders, carry 
him to their own tent or cottage, where they ſpread 


a large ſkin, upon which he fits him down. 


One of them places himſelf behind him, and put- 
ting his hands upon his ſhoulders, agitates his 


whole body, while the others, ſeated in a circle on 


the earth, ſing their noble exploits. After this ce- 
remony, which is performed evening and morning, 
for four days, the great chief returns to his own a- 
bode, and when he pays the laſt viſit to the'ambaſ- 
ſadors, they fix in the ground a ſtake or pole, at the 
foot of which they fit down: the ſoldiers of the 
nation put on theif fine dreſſes, dance, and ſtrike 
the pole, and relate in turn their martial actions; 


they then make preſents to the ambaſſadors, which 


conſiſt in cauldrons, axes, gun-powder, ball, &c. 
The following day the ambaſſadors are permit- 
ted to walk all over the village, which they could. 


not do before; after which they every evening 
entertain them with ſhews, that is to ſay, the men 


and women in their beſt dreſſes meet in the market- 
place, and dance till midnight ; and when they 
are ready to return, the maſters of the ceremonies 
furniſh them with proviſions neceſſary for their 

Y 2 Voyage. 
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voyage. Such are the ceremonies, ſuch the ge- 


nius of the ſavage Natches. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


The fingular dexterity of the ch! in imitating 
fruits, inſects, and butter flies ; the ſhrub that 
furniſhes the matter of which theſe flowers are 
made; colours laid on them, and the manner 


of giving them their luſtre. 


HE Chineſe workmen, eſpecially thoſe in 
the palace, manage ſilk with great inge- | 
nuity, and know how to paint with a pencil All 
kinds of leaves upon paper. They reſemble pret- 
ty much thoſe embroidered papers which are alike 
on both ſides. | 3 
Theſe flowers which ſo nearly reſemble nature, 
are neither made of ſilk, nor any kind of ftuff, 
nor paper, but of a reed, or ſpecies of cane, 
tho* they neither employ its bark nor root, which 
feemingly might be divided into ſmall ſhreds. 
But we muſt firſt know what this reed or ſhrub 
is which affords this fubſtance. 
The tong- tſao, or ſhrub of which we now ſpeak, 
grows in the moſt ſhady and covered places. They 
have likewiſe given it the name of tongt-mou, be- 


cauſe, according to the Chineſe phyſicians, it is 


aperitive, laxative, proper to open the pores, and 
remove obſtructions. This ſhrub grows on the de- 
elivity of mountains, and its leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the palma chriſti : The middle of its trunk 


is full of a White medullary — which is 
1 


94 


and 


ble 


1 18 


ery 


the plant. 
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very light, ſmooth, and agreeable to the eye; ſo 
that the ladies make ornaments of it. 
This plant grows more than a fathom high, 


and its leaves, ſays a famous Chineſe author, re- 


ſemble thoſe of the water lily, but are more oily: 

there is in the middle of the trunk within a kind 
of wood like a reed, a very white ſubſtance, which 
is not ſo cloſe as the fleſn of a melon; but is as 
ſmooth, and leſs ſpongeous than the marrow or pith 
of other trees, eſpecially that of elder. This light 
body is a mean betwixt wood and common pith. 

When theſe reeds are tender, they boil them, and 


make a ſyrup. The inſpiſſated juice which ap- 


proaches in conſiſtence to ſoft electuaries, ſuch as 
that of treacle, or turpentine, is ſweet, agreeable, 
and if mixed with fruits, gives them a better and 
more exquiſite taſte. 

Its ſtem is divided, ſays the ſame author, like 


the bamboo, by different knots, which have be- 
twixt each two of them twigs or tubes of a foot 


and a half long, which are largeſt near the root of 
They cut this ſhrub every year, and 
the next it ſhoots out again. Topreſerve the pith 
from moiſture, which is pernicious to it, you muſt 
keep it incloſed in a dry place, without which pre- 
caution it cannot be uſed. 

Perhaps ſome may imagine, that the tong-tſao 
is the ſame with the papyrus which grows in 


' marſhes and ditches about the Nile, fix cubits 
high, and from the ſtalk of which the ancients ex- 


tracted the pith, and made a kind of liquor of it, 
with which they waſh'd the leaves they deſigned 
to write on. It muſt be granted they extract from 
the pith of tong-tſao a kind of leaf, which at firſt 
one would miſtake for paper ; but this leaf is very 


different from that of the papyrus, ſince they * 
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326 Obſervations upon As IA, 
in nothing but in this, that their woody parts ar 
equally inllammable. 

The medicinal qualities attributed to the tong- 
tſao, will perhaps make it be looked upon as a 
kind of a medullary elder tree. 

If theſe hints could enable us to find out in Eu- 


rope a ſhrub like to that which furniſhes the Chi- 


neſe with the matter of which their artificial flowers 
are made, it would not be difficult for an European 
to 1mitate, or even ſurpaſs the Chineſe artiſts in this 
particular, ſince ſuch a one would be able to apply 
more delicately agreeable colours to a ſubſtance 
that is adapted to receive them, and to preſerve 
them in their vivacity and brightneſs ; but this art 
of the Chineſe deſerves explanation, 

The firſt operation of reducing theſe ſticks of 
pith into leaves of a fine delicate texture, is not the 
work of thoſe who make the flowers, ſince they are 
brought prepared from the province of Kianguan, 
and might be taken, as I have ſaid, for true reams 
of paper, cut into ſuch a form, with a particular 
Intention. 

A piece of pith thicker or longer, as they would 
have the leaves broader or narrower, is put upon a 
Plate of copper between other two - me and at 
the ſame time that they make it ſlide gently with 
one hand between the two plates, with the other, 


and an inſtrument not unlike a ſhoemaker's Knife, 


they raiſe off a fine ſurface, which ſeparates, juſt 
as we take off with a plane thin ſhavings from a 
piece of ſmooth wood. What is thus taken off 
wi the pith reſembles large rolls of paper, or 


very fine parchment, and is made up in parcels, 
which the workmen uſe for their artificial flowers; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that to hinder theſe films 


or pellicules of the pith from tearing in handling 


chem, either in N or —_ them, they 
muſt 
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muſt be dipped in water by plunging them, and 
drawing them out inſtantly; and this intention 
might be alſo anſwered by leaving them ſome time 
before the operation in a cool and moiſt place; 
ſo that by means of either of theſe precautions, 
there is no fear of their breaking or ſeparating. 
There is another obſervation to be made upon 
the colours they apply; for the Chineſe painters 


employ none but ſoft colours; which have neither 


gum, nor mercury, nor ceruſs, nor alum, nor vi- 


triol, in their compoſition. Theſe are a ſort of 
water colours, and conſequently not the ſtrongeſt, 


We ſee in the places where their workmen are em- 


ployed, ſeveral little leaves to which they have 


given different dyes, which are, as it were, the 
preparation for other colours, which different pain- 
ters are to apply to them, that they may repreſent 
nature. Tho' this labour, when conſiderable ex- 

nce has been laid out on it, is delicate and va- 
luable, yet their works are not generally ſold dear, 


tho* more than a day is required to finiſh the 
ſmalleſt flowers with their ſtems and leaves. They 


give them the different figures they ought to have, 
by preſſing them on the palm of the hand with in- 
ſtruments made for that purpoſe. It is with fine 
pincers that the workmen take hold of them, and 
Join them with the glue called nomi, which is a 
kind of rice well boiled and thickened, The hearts 


of flowers, for example, of roſes, are made of the 


fine filaments of flax that are delicate and coloured, 


and the little heads of theſe filaments are formed 


of the ſame ſubſtance, : | 


The Chineſe workmen give a luſtre to the flowers | 


by applying the pellicyles of tong-tſao already 
painted on melted wax, but they muſt uſe a great 
deal of art and attention, that the wax be neither 


too hot, nor cold ; fince either of theſe inconve- 
Þ 4 niences 
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228 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
niences would ſpoil the whole work. They muſt 
likewiſe chuſe a ſerene day; becauſe rainy weather 
1s not proper for ſuch performances. They have 
an eaſier method, which is to dip a pencil in melt- 
ed wax, to pals it lightly over the leaf, and rub it 
with a linen cloth. 
It is with the pitli or marrow of the "RN tree, 
that they imitate perfectly fruits, the ſmall inſects 
which adhere to them, and eſpecially butterflies, 
than which ncthing can be imagined more natural. 
They execute their deſigns in the following man- 
ner: if they want to form a peach fo as to re- 
ſemble nature, with pieces of canes finely ſplit they 
make the body of the work, which they fill with 
a paſte aſia" # of the ſawings of that odoriferous 
wood, of which they make their perfume ſticks, 
mixing with it the ſaw-duſt of an old peach-tree, 
which gives the painted fruit the ſmell of a peach. 
Then they apply the ſkin, which conſiſts in one 
or two Icaves of the tong-tſao, which repreſent the 
cin of a peach much more naturally than filk, or 
the beſt prepared wax; after which they give the 
proper colours and ſhadings. 
But moſt commonly they take little ſticks, or 
pieces of the pith of cane or common reeds, which 
they mix with ſtrong glue, and of this make the 
body of the fruit; after finiſhing it with the ſciſ- 
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1 ſars, they put on a layer of odoriferous paſte; and 

4 when all is dry, they apply a leaf of paper, which 
. they cover with the leaves of tong-tiao ; after 

. which they paint the fruit, wax it, and make it 
8 gloſſy, by rubbing it with a linen cloth. 4 
. The wings of the butterflies, which are ſo art- 0 
bk, fully imitated, that one would take them for natural, t. 
are made by che ſame art as the leaves of certain 8 


flowers, and theſe are the butterflies, which are call- 
cd 1 in the Chineſe language yeter, or my leaves. 
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Some of them have ſuch ſhining colours, and are 
ſo variegated, that they may be called flying 
flowers; and indeed they are always produced in 
the fineſt flower gardens, | 

There is a lemon in China, unknown in Eu- 
rope, which is much eſteemed for its beauty and 
ſmell, is very ſweet, and may be kept a long time. 
They candy it with ſugar, and it is an excellent 
ſweetmeat. Its uncommon ſhape makes the Chi- 
neſe call it focheou, which ſignifies the hand of 
the god Fo, ſince it reſembles the fingers when 
clinched. The workmen, who imitate this fruit 
with the pith of tong- tſao, put ſome wires under 
the matter which form the fingers, and give them 
the due proportion. This fruit is of a furpriſing 
figure, and is ſometimes of the ſize of the largeſt 


| lemon. 
j CHAP. . 1 
/ | | 1 
a Situation and extent of the leſſer Tartary; the = 
g authority and revenues of the kan ; manners, .8 
- cuſtoms, and religion of the Tartars, whether = 
3 called Precops, Nogats, Circaſſians, or Kul- il 
d mouchs, 5 l 1 
r #0 kan of the leſſer Tartary is maſter of = 
it a large country, and is looked upon as the if 
hereditary, heir of the Turkiſh empire, in default is 
t- of heirs male of the Oſmans. Notwithſtanding 
l, theſe pompous titles, he is but a vaſſal of the 1 


in grand ſignior, who eſtabliſhes, and depoſes him A 
is arbitrarily, yet always ſhews him ſo much reſpect, El 
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330 Obſervations upon As IA, 
as never to put him to death, but only ſubſtitute a 
Prince of the blood in his ſtead. 
Theſe princes of the blood of Tartary, who 
are called ſultans, are not excluded from public 
affairs, and ſhut up like thoſe of Turky, ſince 
they have great places, and each his -palace and 
equipage. The dignity of their birth procures 
them many friends, who are devoted to their in- 
tereſt and fortunes, which often produces commo- 
tions in the ſtate, and would cauſe more if their 
ſultans were rich, who indeed are commonly very 
inagent . 
The kan himſelf has a ſmall revenue for a ſove- 
reign prince, ſince the rents of his own lands, a 
part of the taxes, and ſome ſmall perquilites, are 
very near his whole income; tho? it is true, he 
has not occaſion to live in an expenſive manner: his 
guard, which conſiſts of about two thouſand men, 
is maintained at the grand ſignior's expence, ſo 
that. his greateſt armies coſt him nothing, either in 
Jevying or maintaining. The Tartars are all ſol- 
diers, and the place of rendezvous is no ſooner 
aſſigned, than they come at the day appointed 
with arms, horſes, and all proviſions. The hope 
of booty, and the liberty of plundering, are their 
recompence. Bj, | | 
The Tartars ſubject to the kan are called by the 
different names of Precops, Nogais, Circaſſians, 
and Kalmouchs. The Precopian Tartars are thoſe 
who inhabit the great peninſula. of Krimea, which 
was the Cherſoneſus Tauricus of the ancients. 
Geographers make it about ſeventy or eighty 
leagues long, and about fifty broad. Its figure 
nearly reſembles a triangle, the baſe of which 
to the ſouth conſiſts of a chain of high mountains, 
which vun tight or ten * high into the 
country. The two ſides are ſpacious open plains, 


| where 
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where the winds blow with uncommon violence. 
In all the Krimea there are not above ſix or ſeven 
cities, which deſerve the name: Bagchſara, Kaffa, 
Karaſou, Guelo, Orkapi, and the fortreſs of Yeg- 
nikalee : Bagchſara, the capital of the country, and 
the common reſidence of the kan, is ſituated in 


the midſt of his territories, and is a city conſiſt- 


ing of about a thouſand houſes, ill built and ill 
tenanted. 

The ſoil, tho? naturally good, is not univerſally 
cultivated, but ſuch parts as are taken any care 
of, produce excellent corn. The gardens and paſ- 
turage take up a great part of the ground, and ri- 


vulets are wanting in the plains, but are ſupplied by 


many deep wells, that plentifully ſupply ſeveral vil- 


lages with water, The climate would be ſufficient- 


ly temperate, were it not for the impetuous winds ; 
for in winter the raging north wind is hardly ſup- 
rtable. 

The Precopian Tartars are of a middling ſtature, 
well made, and have very robuſt conſtitutions. 
They are accuftomed betimes to ſuffer hunger and 
thirſt, heat and cold; they content themſelves 
with little, when they have but little; and when 


the fancy takes them, they readily run into the 


greateſt exceſſes, Their language is a Turkiſh 
Jargon, as ill pronounced as French by an igno- 


rant Swiſs ; ahd their religion is Mahometiſm, ac- 


cording to the Turkiſh creed. 

Tho' the plurality of wives is allowed, few of 
them have more than one, but rather chuſe to 
keep good horſes for the purpoſes of war. Tho? 


their law forbids them to drink wine, yet they 


make very free with it, when they can get it, and 


tay it is juſtly forbidden men of letters, and calm 


life, ſuch as lawyers, clergymen, merchants, &c. 
put that it gives _— to the ſoldiers, ſuch as 
they 
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232 Obſervations upon As 1A, 
they all are. When they have it not, they ſupply 
the want of it with a very ſtrong and intoxicat- 
ing liquor made of ſour milk, and fermented 
millet, which they call boſa. Their common food 
is fleſh, milk, and a paſte which they make of 
millet meal ſteeped in water. They eat neither 
roots nor pot-herbs, which, they ſay, are the food 
of beaſts. Horſe-fleſh is a delicate repaſt for them, 
and their manner of cooking it, is to broil it a 
little on the coals, or if they are on a journey, to 
hear it under their ſaddles; and when they have 
with this a little mares milk, they think their re- 
aſt delicious. The Precopians have two great 
Lute, fince they are impudent lyars, and extreme- 
ly ſelfiſh. In the time of war they can raiſe from 
twenty to thirty thouſand men. | | 
The Nogais Tartars wander in the deſarts, like the 
ancient Scythians, whoſe ſavageneſs and brutality 
they have ſtill retained. Their country begins at 


the iſthmus of Krimea, and extends itſelf over im- 


menſe tracks in Europe and Aſia, from the Bud- 
ziak to the river Koubam, which ſeparates them 
from the Circaſſian Tartars. The Nogais are na- 
turally barbarous, cruel, revengetul, . miſchievous 
neighbours, and worſe gueſts, All this is ſeen in 
the air of their countenances, which are hideous 
and deformed. They are born blind, and do not 
ſee for ſeveral days. Their language has not ſuch 


à Mixture of the Turkiſh, as that of the Precopians ; 


and they have not amongſt them either villages, 
towns, or fixed habitations, ſince their houſes are 
covered waggons, in which they tranſport their 
baggage and families. When they have a mind 
to ſtop in any part, either for the conveniency of 
a river, or plenty of paſturage, they pitch their 
tents, which are huts covered with felt, round 
which they make an incloſure of ſtakes to _ 
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their families and flocks. They have a captain call 


ed bey ; but thofe of Budziak are governed by a 
lord commiſſioned by the kan, and who is ſome- 
times a ſultan. Their food is milk, fleſh, and 


boſa, in which they commit the moſt monſtrous 


exceſſes. When a horſe dies, or breaks a leg, he 


is a great feaſt for them, to which they invite 
their friends, and drink till they are ready to burſt. 


It is from the Nogais the kan has the greateſt num- 
ber of ſoldiers, ſince they can furniſh him, in cafe 


of neceſſity, with a hundred thouſand men. Each 


man commonly is proprietor of four horſes ; that 
which he rides, another for a change, and to car- 
ry his proviſions, and the others to carry his ſlaves 


and booty. Wo to the countries into which they 


come, ſince their marches reſemble conflagrations 
or hurricanes; for where ever they paſs they leave 
nothing but the earth behind them, 


A particular cuſtom of the Nogais is, that 


which they obferve at their marriages, ſince ſome 
of the common relations of the bride and 
bridegroom divide into two companies and 


fight together, that they may receive ſome ſlight 


wounds, from whence a little blood may flow ; 


which, according to them, is a ſure preſage, 


that the male children of the marriage will be 


| ſtout warriors. It is another cuſtom eſtabliſhed 


among them, that at the birth of their children 
the friends and relations come to the. door of the 
father's houſe, and make a great noiſe with pots 


and kettles, to fright, as they Gay, and ſcare the 


Devil, that he may have no power over that 
child. - 2: | 

The Nogais Tartars pay annually to the kan 
two thouſand ſheep, which they ſend him at three 


different times. At the great bairam they are ob- 
liged to wiſh him happy teſtivals, by four of their 


principal 
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Principal mirzas, who are equivalent to our knights, 


with a preſent of ſome horſes, and two birds of 


Prey trained up for the game; upon which occa- 


10n the kan preſents each of theſe mirzas with 
a compleat ſuit. Ps 

.  Theprogeedings againſt criminals in this country 
are very ſhort, ſince, when a Nogais has wounded 
one of his comrades, they ſend for all the neigh- 
bours of the criminal, and the relations and friends 
of the wounded perſon, to come with whips in their 
hands, with which they often beat the criminal, ſo 


5 
"3 


as to leave him for dead. If the crime is murder, 
they put the criminal inſtantly to death, without 


the Jeaſt pity ; but if it is a duel in form, and they 
find that every thing was done without treachery, 
the ſurvivor is not puniſhed. | 


In all this country we find nothing remarkable, 


except the remains of an ancient city, where there 
are ſeveral marble tombs with latin and greek in- 


ſcriptions, Which are now almoſt effaced. There 


is a ſort of fortification near the river, which 
comes from the neighbourhood of Azak, where 
they. have a guard to watch the motions of the 
Coſacks, and hinder them from invading their 
country by ſurpriſe. HT: 
Their tents are ſomething like windmills, and 
their chimney is ſo contrived as to turn with the 
wind, that they my not be incommoded by the 
ſmoke. The tent of a mirza is diſtinguiſhed from 
others by a ſabre, painted near the top of the 
chimney. When they celebrate a feſtival or mar- 


-riage, they kill a horſe, make a haſh of the 


fleſh, and ſerve the head up intire. If there is 
in the company a diſtinguiſhed perſon, they preſent 
him with the fatteſt inteſtine of the horſe, which 


is eſteemed a great delicacy. In their journies they 
carry with them ſome of theſe entrails dried and 
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ſmoaked, to regale thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- . 
ſelves in battle, or gain the greateſt booty, which 


they never fail of dividing in equal portions. 
Theſe tartars can bear hunger five or ſix days, 
and their horſes can do the ſame. They often un- 
dertake journies of three months, without carrying 
any proviſion with them, relying upon what chance 
may furniſh them with. | : 
There are no mountains in their country, but 
ſpacious plains, watered by ſome rivers, whoſe 
banks they cultivate, in order to ſow their millet. 
When they are marching to attack a city, they ſay 
they ſmell the air of it above two leagues off, be- 
cauſe that which they breathe in the open fields is 
infinitely more pure. | | 
In time of war they are obliged to furniſh the 
kan with forty thauſand men; but they. always 
ſupply him with fixfy thouſand, not being able to 
live but by the booty they make on the lands of 
enemies or neighbours. | 
The gentlemen carry always a bird on their 
hand, and there is nothing that can force them to 
do an action inconſiſtent with their nobility, which 


however they have no knowledge of, but by oral 


tradition. : 
Theſe are the maxims of thoſe who go to war. 
They look upon every thirteenth year as unhappy, 


for which reaſon a Nogais does not go to war till he 


is fourteen years of age; nor does heenter the field 
of battle in the twenty-fixth and thirty-ninth years of 
his age, nor do they carry about with them in theſe 
years any arms, which, ſay they, would prove fatal 
to the bearer. They pretend to have had this reve- 
lation from one of their prophets ; and they affirm 
that none of their warriors ever returned, who 
went to war in thoſe unhappy years, which they 
generally ſpend in faſtings and prayer. On theſe 

m—_ | occaſions 
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occaſions they are forbidden to contract marriage, or 
bear about them the weight of a pound. But 
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leaſt diſpoſed to war of any of the Tartar nations. 


this climacteric year being over, they make a great 


feaſt for their friends and relations, in which they 
intoxicate themſelves with their boſa, which is 


made of fermented millet, and is as ſtrong as 


brandy. 
The Nogais have neither corn nor wine, nor 


ſalt, nor oil, nor ſpices; and the millet of the 
country, and milk of their cattle, is their common 


food. They have oxen, ſheep, and wild fowl, 


but are ſo ſenſeleſs as to boil their mil till ĩt be- 
comes hard as a ſtone ; after which they make 


balls of it, and dry them in the fun, and when 


they want to uſe them, they dilute them in water, 
and compoſe a drink, which i is delicious to them 


in hot weather. 
The Circaſſian Tartars inhabit Adda, hich is 


' bounded on the north by the Nogais, on the ſouth 


by the black ſea, on the eaſt by Georgia, and on 


the weſt by the Cimmerian Boſphorus, and the 


gulph that ſeparates them from the Krimea; and 
upon this gulph there is a ſea-port of great trade, 


called Taman, from which they export ſkins, ho- 


ney, wax, and other commodities. The taxes are 


paid, one half to the grand ſignior, and the other 
to the kan, each of whom has three per cent. 


The mountain Circaſſians live in woods, and are 
not ſo fociable as the reſt; but thoſe who live in 
the plains have villages, and ſome ſmall cities on 
the borders of the red ſea, where there is a trade 
carried on. The beys, or lords who govern them, 
deal in the ſale of their vaſſals, and fathers and 
mothers in that. of their children. The Circaſſians 
are reckoned better hunters than warriors ; and it 
may be ſaid of them in general, that they are the 
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One ſide of Circaſſia is full of high hills, and 
deep vallies, ſhaded by a number of large trees. 
The capital of this canton is Kabartha, from which. 
the kan of Krimea draws his greateſt revenues in 


ſlaves, and every one who fees the country allows 


it to be extremely beautiful. None are remarkably 
pitted with the ſmall pox, by the method of tak- 
ing care of their children in their infancy, 

There is a bey who commands in this country, 
under the authority of the kan, who has ſeveral 
officers under him, and theſe are obliged to give 


as a tribute tothe kan three hundred ſlaves, name- 


ly, two hundred girls, and an hundred boys, who 
are not above twenty years old. Very often the 
beys give their own children, the more eaſily to 
induce the parents to deliver up their s. 

When the Circaſſian beys are at variance, they 
ſend to the kan for an aga, and ſometimes for a 
prince of the blood, to determine their differences; 
and their commiſſaries never return without re- 
wards, ſince they make them preſents of the beſt 
and moſt valuable things they have; and we may 
ſay, that in Circaſſia they make a traffic of men 
and women as they do in other places of diff: rent 


commodities. 


The Circaſſian Tartars live better than the No- 
gais, ſince they daily eat beef, mutton, wild fowl, 
and very rarely horſe fleſh. Their bread differs 
ſomething from that of the Nogais, ſince it is 
made of millet-meal, kneaded with water, of 
which they make a ſoft paſte, which they half 
bake in earthen moulds, and eat very hot. 

The country is fine, and abounds with fruit- 
trees; and tho? uncultivated, is yet watered with 
charming rivulets. Theair is very good and whol- 
ſome, which is no doubt the reaſyn why the Circaſ- 
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ſian women have a degree of beauty far ſuperior 


to the other Tartars. 

Theſe people greatly eſteem chriſtians, and ſay 
they are deſcended from ſome Genoeſe, who long 
poſſeſſed the principal part of this great country, 
and ſhew in ſeveral places the ruins of the cities 
they had built. The Circaſſian beys are generally 
Mahometans, and only accept the place out of 
complaiſance to the Tartars, with whom they have 


| continual connexions. As for the people, they 


are neither chriſtians nor mahometans, and neither 
have a par- 
ticular language quite different from the reſt of the 
Tartars, which, however, ſcems to have a great 
ſweetneſs. There are no exerciſes of religion 
amongſt them, but certain ſuperſtitious aſſem- 
blies, which are held at ſtated times, beneath large 


trees, to which they tye wax candles, while he 


who is their papas or prieſt, makes at their head 
three or four turns round the tree, muttering ſome 


Prayers, on which occaſion they generally cat 


hogs fleſh openly, and without reſerve. 

The Circaſſians, who are ſo beautiful, have for neigh- 
bours the Calmouchs, who are ſuch monſters in na- 
ture, that when one looks at their face, he knows not 
of what colour to call it, nor where their eyes or 
noſes are. As a part of theſe Calmouchs are 
tributary to the kan, and the others to the czar, 
they are obliged yearly at the grand bairam, 
to ſend a deputation to the kan of Krimea, wiſh 
him a happy feſtival, and ſend him their tribute, 


which conſiſts in two covered chariots, one drawn 


by four horfes, and the other by two camels, in 
which are two furs of ſable, one for the prince, 
and the other for the ſultana his mother, or the 
chief of his wives. They alſo give furs * the 
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ſame kind to the firſt princes of the blood, whe- 


ther ſons or brothers of the kan, as well as to his 


firſt vizir, and the mufti. 
The head of the deputation is one of the princi- 
al Calmouchs, and when they are at the entrance 
of the iithmus of Krimea, they give notice to 


the kan of their arrival. The little city built on 


that neck of land, which joins the Krimea to the 
continent, is in French called Porte- or, and in the 
Turkiſh language Orkapi. When the kan receives 
the news of their arrival at Orkapi, he ſends a 


courier with orders for them to enter, and money 


to defray their expence to the capital; after which 
they have an audience the ſecond day, and then the 
kiaia of the vizir goes to their lodgings, and con- 
ducts them to the palace with their preſents. They 
give them the kaftan, or robe of honour; then 
two kapigis-bachis taking each of them by the 
arm, conduct them in that manner to the a- 
partment of the kan, where they fall proſtrate, 
and kiſs the hem of his garment. The Kan tells 
them they are welcome, upon which the chief de- 
puty aſſures him of the fidelity of the Calmouchs, 
and offers him their preſents. Soon after they go 
to the apartments of the vizir, where they are re- 
galed with coffee, ſhirbet, and perfumes, accord 
ing to the cuſtom of the Turks. The kan during 
their ſtay at Bagchſaray, gives them a daily ſubſiſt- 
ence of bread, meat, fowls, ſpices, butter, wood, and 
oats, and ſtraws for their horſes ; and gives them 
ſuits of cloth cloaths at their audience of leave. 


The kans of Tartary take the name of Guirai, 
on the following account. About two centuries 


ago, when the inhabitants of the Leſſer Tartary 
were ſo deeply involved in civil wars, that all their 
princes periſhed, except one of ten years of age, 
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whom a labourer called Guirai, ſaved out of com- 
paſſion. The Tartars ſeparated into ſeveral factions, 
and the war became long and bloody, but being 
at laſt weary of it, and not being able to agree 
about a prince, they conſented, that if they could 
find one of the race of their kans, they would 
place him on the throne, upon which Guirai pre- 
ſented the young prince, who was then eighteen 
years old, and was known by ſeveral indubitable 


marks. The Tartars obeyed him, the public 


peace was reſtored, and the young kan willing 
to ſhew his gratitude to his foſter- father, and de- 
liverer, made him be ſent for, and aſked him what 
favour he deſired; upon which the labourer re- 


plied, that riches and employ ments were not what 


he wanted, that having ſtill a ſenſe of honour, he 


deſired he would take his name, and oblige his 


deſcendants to uſe it; ſince which time the Tartar 
Princes join Guirai to the name, which they receive 
in circumciſion. 


CHAP, 


L. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


The courſe of” the Ganges ; the phat on which 


the Indians have of this r1 ver; deſcription 
of the ifland of Ceylan; of the names of the 
Mogul emperors; of the Famous pagod of 
Cachi; of Pondicheri ; of St. Thomas; of 
G olconda ; of Madura ; and ſome other prin- 
cipal cities F the Indies, © 


HE Eaſt Indies are divided naturally by that 
chain of mountains of Gata, which extend 


22 the extremity of the ſouth- ſea, to the moſt 


northern part. They begin at Cape Comorin, and 
terminate at Mount Ima. As the river Indus was 
the moſt known by ancient geographers, they have 
called by this name all the people who lived beyond 
this river, as far as the Eaſtern ſea; and becauſe 
Delhi has been long the reſidence of the ſove- 
reigns, it has been looked upon as the capital of 
the Indies, and at this day they give the name of 


Indoſtan to this vaſt country, which lies between 


the Indus and the Ganges. 
We cannot ſay in what part the Indus firſt be- 


gins. It is in the country of Cachemira, if we 


believe ſome Indians, but others place it higher 
among, the mountains of Ima. It takes its courſe 
towards the ſouth as the Ganges; with this diffe- 


rence, that the Ganges inclines a little to the eaſt, 


and the Indus on the contrary to the weſt, and the 
laſt diſembogues itſelf into the Indian ſea, by ſe- 


Voral mouths. 
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The Ganges is the largeſt, and the moſt famous 
river of all Aſia, and its fource, according to the 
opinion of the Indians, is celeſtial, ſince they ſay 
one of their gods pours it from his mouth on 
mount Ima; from whence pafſing over many 
ſtates, and directing its courſe to the ſouth, it wa- 
ters many great cities, the moſt famous of 
which is, ſay the Indians, Cachi; then it paſſes 1 in- 
to the kingdom of Bengal, and throws itſelf into 
the ſea by ſeveral mouths. 

If we may believe the Indians, the Ganges is a 
holy river, whoſe virtue confiſts in waſhing away 
ſins. Thoſe who are ſo'happy as to die on its banks, 
are admitted into a delicious region, where they 
continue, till their ſouls animate other bodies; it 


is for this reaſon that they throw ſo many dead 


carcaſſes into this river; that the fick order them- 
ſelves to be tranſported to the Ganges. and that 
others who are too far diſtant, carefully incloſe in 
urns the aſhes of burnt bodies, and ſend them to 
be caſt into the river. : 

This general eſteem which they have all over the 
Indies for the Ganges, is of great benefit to the prieſts, 
who fill bamboos with the water of it, which they fix 
to the two extremities of a pole ſeven or eight feet 
long, and, putting it on their ſhoulders, carry it all 
over the Indies, and fell this ſalutary water very 
dear, which they pretend is not ſubject to corrup- 
tion. This high idea the Indians entertain of the 
Ganges, ariſes from the perſuaſion they have with 
moſt. idolaters, that great rivers are the abodes of 
ſome god or goddeſs; beſides, it is certain, that 
the Indians have heard of the terreſtrial paradiſe, of 
the river that watered it, and of the tree of life ; 
and it is probable, that not knowing any finer ri- 
ver than the Ganges, they have attributed to it 
what they have heard of that river. With this 
bos 
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knowledge of the terreſtrial paradiſe, which they 
have received by tradition from their forefathers, 
they have intermixed many fables agreeable to their 
own taſte; for example, that the Ganges runs 
through a delightful garden, whoſe fruit reſtores 
youth to thoſe who eat of it, and adds a century to 
their life; ſo that whoſoever ſhould be ſo happy as 
at the end of each century to find ſome of this 
fruit on tne banks of the Ganges, might be aſcer- 
tained of an immortal life. They add as a certain 
fact, that they have known ſome who have lived 
three hundred years, becauſe, ſay they, they had 
found ſome of this fruit at the end of each cen- 
tury ; but not being ſo lucky as to find any at the 
beginning of the fourth, they inſtantly died.' 

After the deſcription of the Indus and Ganges, 
let us now proceed to the moſt remarkable places, 
which are on the banks of the Indus, beginning with 
the famous iſland of Ceylan. The king of Portu- 
gal having one day aſked an officer juſt come 
from the Indies, an account of this iſland; was an- 
ſwered, that it was an iſland whoſe ſurrounding 
{cas were ſown with pearls, whoſe woods were cin- 
namon, its mountains covered with rubies, its ca- 
verns full of cryſtal ; and, in a word, the place 
which God choſe for the terreſtrial paradiſe. This 
deſcription is certainly exaggerated, tho* it cannot 
be denied but it is the moſt beautiful iſland in the 
world. The Indians call it Cachi, and all the 
idolaters of Afia look upon it as the abode of their 
gods. The famous Ramen, the chief of the In- 
dian gods, according to them, reſided there ; and 
the Pegouans affirm, that Anouman, a famous ape 
which they worſhip, accompanied Vichnou 
_ thither, who was metamorphoſed into Ramen: 
The Siameſe affirm, that their god Somonacodon 
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has left the print of one of his feet in it ; and the 
Chineſe themſelves, who are not willing to be in- 
debted for any thing to ſtrangers, acknowledge 
that one of their principal idols came from Ceylan, 
which is an ifland about two hundred leagues in 
eircumference, watered by a number of fine rivers, 
and bleſt with plentiful harveſts, 

Pondicheri is the largeſt eſtabliſhment the 
French have in the Indies, ſince it has a regular 
fortreſs, where none of the works neceſſary for a 
gocd defence are wanting. The city is ſpacious, 
the ſtreets parallel, and the houles, inſtead of be- 
ing built like thoſe of Europe, are but earth co- 


vered with lime; but as they compoſe {trait ſtreets 


they have an agreeable appearance, In ſome of the 

ſtreets are fine avenues of trees, under whoſe ſhade 

the weavers work thoſe fine cottons ſo much eſteem- 
d in Europe. The difference of time betwixt the 
neridian, of Pondicheri and Paris is five hours, and 
.leven .or twelve minutes, which are equal to a- 
out ſeventy- -eight. degrees. 

In going from-Pondicheri to the north, follow- 
irg the coaſt, we ſee the city of St. Thomas, alſo 
called Meliapam, or to uſe the Indian name, Mai- 
labouram; that is to ſay, the eity of  peacocks, 
becauſe the former princes. of this country had a 


| peacock for arms, and had it painted on their 


colours, - It is probably in imitation of the empe- 
rors of Biſnagar, that the Mogul emperors place 
ſo beautiful and rich a peacock- on the canopy of 
their thrane, the platform of which is all covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and ſurrounded with a2 
fringe of pearls. Above the canopy is a peacock, 
whoſe expanded tail is of ſapphires, and other pre- 
cious fones; the body is of gold enamelled with 
Jewels; and in a word, there is a large ruby in 
the middle of. the breaſt, from whence hangs | 

pearl 


„ NONE. ASS os 
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pearl in form of a pour, which weighs fifty ca- 
rat, 

The Indians do not ſpeak leſs pompouſiy of 
Cachi, than of the Ganges, ſince the former, ac- 
cording to them, is the abode of their gods, and 
by conſequence, a ſacred and holy place. Ramen, 
and the moſt celebrated hermits, performed their 
penances in the woods near the Cachi ; and who- 
ever dies in ſo holy a place, has all his ſins par- 
doned, and goes directly to heaven ; a man who 
has made a journey to Cachi, is reverenced upon 
that account, tho? he has no other merit, the want 
of which is ſupplied by having been there. In a 
word, they complain, that they have not expreſſi- 


ons ſublime enough to repreſent, as they ought, 


the ſanctity of ſo venerable a place. 
As for Cachi, which certainly i is the ſame as 


| Banares, it is one of the beſt built cities in the 


Indies. Almoſt all the houſes are of free-ftone, or 
bricks, and there are very beautiful caravanſeras ; 
but the ſtreets are narrow. The Ganges waſhes 
the walls of this city, whoſe ſituation is fine, and 
the country round about delightful and fertile. 


From the temple-gate to the Ganges are ſeveral 


ſtone ſtairs, with platforms between each of them. 
This deſcription is agreeable to that which the 
Indians give us of the pagod of Cachi, which 
proves that Banares and Cachi are the ſame. ' 

The city now called Golconda, was formerly 
only a garden of a pleaſant fituation, two leagues 
from the fortreſs of that name. They called it at 
firſt Bagnagar, and afterwards Golconda, which is. 
very near as large as Orleans, well ſituated, and 
adorned with beautiful ſtreets. - The river which 
runs thro? it, and throws itſelf into the fea of Maſ- 


ſulipatan, is broad and clear, over which they 
have built a magnificent bridge, and the palace 1s 


very 
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very ſumptuous. Since this city is become ſubject 


to the Mogul, it is not ſo well peopled as before; 
for Auren-zeb pillaged it entirely, before he took 
the citadel; and it is in this kingdom of Golcon- 
da, that we meet with the famous diamond mine. 

Madura is the capital of the kingdom of this 
name, and is ſurrounded by two walls, each of 
which is fortified after the ancient manner, with ſe- 
veral ſquare turrets with parapets, and furniſhed 
with cannon. The fortreſs, which is ſquare, is 
ſurrounded with a large deep ditch, a ſcarp, and 
counterſcarp. There are no covered ways to the 
ſcarp; and inſtead of a glacis there are four fine 
ſtreets, which front the ſides of the fortreſs. One 
may walk round it eaſily in two hours; and the 
houſes of the ſtreets have . large gardens on the 
country's fide, which is fine and fertile. 

The inſide of the fortreſs is divided into four 
parts ; and thoſe on the eaſt and ſouth contain the 


king's. palace, which is a labyrinth of ſtreets, 


ds, woods, halls, galleries, colonnades, and 
ſeveral houſes placed here and there; ſo that when 
we have once entered it, it is not eaſy to find the 
way out. When the kings of Madura reſided 
here, there were none in it, but women and eu— 


nuchs, and the famous Troumoulanaiken, who con- 
tributed moſt to the embelliſnments of it, had a ſe- 


raglio in this palace, whoſe halls of audience 
were ſuperb and grand. 
At the entrance was a great gallery, 3 


by twenty large pillars of black marble well 
wrought. From thence we paſſed into a ſpacious 


court, where we ſaw the four ſides of the building, 
which correſponded to the four quarters of the 


world. Each ſide of the building had in the midſt 
a very elevated dome, ornamented with works 


of ſculpture, and theſe domes were joined by 


ei ight 
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eight galleries, whoſe angles were flanked with 


turrets. The plan of this palace had been drawn 


by an European; for we fee in it many European 


ornaments mixed with Indian architecture. 


In the ſecond part of the fortreſs is the temple 


of Chokanadon, which is the idol worſhipped at 
| Madura. To the caſt of the pagod are many beau- 


tiful porticos, and to the north of one of theſe 
is ſeen a magnificent chariot deſigned to carry 
the idol in triumph on his feſtival day. The 


pagod is ſurrounded with three walls, between 


each of which are many fine avenues, very ſmooth, 
well gravelled, and adorned on each fide. with 
rows of lofty trees. There are four great towers 
at the entrance of the principal gates of the pa- 
lace, and the reſt of the ground within the for- 
treſs, is divided into ſeveral ſtreets, ponds, and 


public ſquares. | 
The river which runs by Madura would be 


beautiful, if it was not drawn off into great lakes, 
which drain it, and reduce it to a rivulet. Below 
the city chere is a canal which runs from north to 
ſouth, and throws itſelf into five beautiful ponds 
on the weſt of Madura, which have other canals 
for conveying the water into the ditches. 

To the eaſt of the fortreſs we ſee three other tri- 
umphal chariots, which are magnificent when adorn- 
ed. The greateſt cannot bedrawn, as the Indians 
ſay, but by ſeveral thouſand perſons ; which is no 
wonder, conſidering the enormous. bulk of this 
machine, which carries four hundred perſons at 


leaſt, whoſe offices are different. With large 


beams they form five ſtories, each of which has 
ſeveral galleries; and when this machine is cover- 
ed with painted ſtuffs, ſilks of different colours, 
ſtreamers, ſtandards, umbrellos, feſtoons of flowers, 
repreſenting different figures; and when all _ is 

een 
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een in the midſt of the night, by the light of a 
thouſand flambeaus, it cannot be denied to be a 


a very agreeable ſpectacle. The drums, trumpets, 


hautboys, and ſeveral other inſtruments, accom- 
pany the motion of this chariot, which is ſo flow, 


chat they are three days in drawing it round the 


fortreſs. | 
On the north ſide, above the fortreſs, in the 


ſtreet that runs eaſt and weſt, were formerly the 


Chriſtian churches, which were overthrown when 


the city was taken and ruined entirely by the king 


of Mayſſur. BETS 

Madura has loſt much of its ancient ſplendor, 
fince the irruptions of the Mayſſurians, and ſince 
the laſt kings have removed their court to Trichi- 
rapali, which is a large well peopled city, and 
contains above three hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
It is the greateſt fort between cape Comorin and 
Golconda, ſo that numerous armies have often be- 
lieged it, and always in vain; for which reaſon 


the Indians fay it is impregnable. It has a double 


incloſure of walls, each fortified with ſixty 
{quare turrets, diſtant from each other about eigh- 
ty or a hund red paces. The ſecond incloſure is 
more elevated than the former; and is furniſhed 
with a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, 
of a pretty large bore; this ſecond incloſure is 
{ill divided into two fortreſſes, which are called 
therefore the north and ſouth ; the latter of which 
has its internal walls lower than the other; and 
there is an eminence from whence they can diſ- 
cover an enemy, towards the midſt of which 
is the arſenal, and at the bottom the prince's 
palace. The inſide of this fortreſs is very agree- 
able, and conſiſts. of a great ſquare amphitheatre, 
with, ſtairs on all ſides to aſcend to the ramparts. 


Beſides the turrets on the double incloſure, there 
| are 
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are cighteen larger, wherein they lay up the pro- 
viſions and ammunition of war, which cannot be 
lodged in the arſenal. They renew yearly the 
rice proviſion; what is taken from the ſtores is 
given to the ſoldiers as part of their pay, and the 
garriſon conſiſts of about ſix thouſand men, and 
ſometimes more. | 


The ditch which ſurrounds: the fortreſs is large, 


deep, full of water, and abounds with crocodiles. 
Trichirapali has four large gates, two of which are 
only left open, and that towards the weſt is only free 
to women belonging to the palace. Every night 
they patrole three times in the palace; the firſt 
with the ſound of drums and trumpets, towards 
the evening; the next about nine o' clock, with 
hautboys and other inſtruments ; the third in ſi- 
lence, about midnight; and ſometimes they make 
a fourth about three in the morning. 

The palace of Trichirapali is far from being ſo 
magnificent as that of Madura, and only conſiſts 
in a heap of halls, galleries, and chambers. The 
divan, or tribunal of juſtice, is ſupported by fine 
high pillars, contrary to the cuſtom of the Indians; 


and above it there is a fine platform. The gar- 


dens are very magnificent; for we ſee in them 
four or five little fountains, and at the entrance a 
great hall, open on all ſides, and ſurrounded with 
deep ditches, which are filled with water when 
the queen comes to enjoy the freſh air, on which 
occaſion the pillars which ſupport the hall are co- 
vered with gold, and the roof ornamented with 
feſtoons of flowers, and pieces of damaſk of diffe- 
tent colours. | 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


The manner of inoculating the ſmall-pox among 


the Chineſe ; rules to be obſerved for that pur- 
. poſe ; remedies uſed in this artificial pock ; 
. @ particular ſecret to remove or mitigate the 


 ſmall-pox. | 
E, perhaps, ſhall not be a little furprized 


to find that a method very like that which 


was brought from Conſtantinople into England, 
ſhould. have been in uſe for above a century in 


China. It may be afked, whether it was in this 


empire that this invention had its birth, or in ſome 
neighbouring kingdom? If the Engliſh are to 
be believed, the Greeks of Conſtantinople got this 
ſecret from the countries adjoining to the Caſpian 
ſea, which might induce us to believe, that China 
had it from the ſame ſource, by means of the cara- 
vans of the Armenian and other merchants, who 
have for many years traded to China. Yet this 
conjecture will equally prove, that it was from 
China that this ſecret came to the Caſpian ſhore. 


But what proves that this invention was not 


brought from Tartary to China is, that the Tartars 
have hitherto been intirely ignorant of the method 
of inoculating, and making thereby the ſmall- 


pox milder and ſafer. They look on this diſeaſe as 


a Kind of plague; and as ſoon as any of them get 


it, he is abandoned by all, and has nothing to 


truſt to but providence and his conſtitution. 
Whatever we may conjecture, none can diſallow 
but the Chineſe receipts about inoculation may be 


of great adyantage ; the firſt of which iz as follows: 


Wien 
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When you have found a child from one to ſeven 


years of age, whoſe pock came out happily, with- 
out any malignant figns, who had them diſtinct, 


and was well on the thirteenth and fourteenth day, 
ſo that the ſcales of the puſtules fell off; gather 
up the ſcales or pellicules of the dried puſtules; 
put them in a China veſſel, whoſe mouth you 
muſt carefully cloſe with wax, by which means 
you may preſerve their efficacy many years, which 
would evaporate in one hundred days, was there 


the leaſt opening in the veſſel. 


It is ſuppoſed that the child to be inoculated is 
in a good ſtate of health, and is, at leaſt, a year old. 
If the preſerved ſcales be ſmall, take four; if 
they are large two are ſufficient, and mix a grain 
of muſk in ſuch a manner, that the muſk may lie 
between the two icales, which preſs it; and the 
whole muſt be put into a piece of cotton, wrapped: 
up in form of a tent, which is to be put into the 


noſe ; and you muſt fill the left noftril, if it is a2 


boy, and the right if it is a girl. 

We muſt obſerve whether the child tins) the fron» 
tal ſuture cloſed ; for if it 1s not conſolidated, or 
the child has a flux, or any other N it is not 
proper to inoculate him. 

When this remedy is put into the noſe, and a 
fever comes on, if the puſtules appear not till the 
third day, we may reckon, that of ten children, 
eight or nine will do well. But ſhould they come 
out the ſecond day, one half will be in great dan- 
ger, and ſhould the puſtules make their appear 
ance the firft day of the fever, then the phyſician 
cannot anſwer for the life of the patient. 

For what remains with reſpect to the uſe of this 
remedy, we muſt conduct ourſelves as in the natu- 
ral ſmall- pox, and only once uſe expellent medi- 
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352 Obſervations upon ASIA, 
cines, and then give the patient potions and fortify- 
ing cordials. : Io | 
This recipe contains circumſtances of more im- 
portance in practice, than at firſt appears. Firſt, 
they chuſe the pock of the youngeſt children for 
the ſeed to be inoculated ; becauſe they judge it 
is freeſt from heterogeneous malignity, and that 
its virus is not too ſtrong for the deſigned opera- 
tion. They alſo judge that the puſtules of the diſ- 


tinct kind are better nouriſhed, of a milder qua- 


lity, juſt as it happens to fruits which are leſt in 
{ſmall numbers on a tree. As for the muſk it ſeems a 
meer vehicle; tho? as it is very ſpirituous, the mor- 
bific ſeeds with which it is mixed inſinuate more 
ceaſiſy. They have probably conſidered that good 
muſk ſtrengthens the head and heart; and by its 
heat opens the pores of the veſſels ; which has laid 
a foundation for ſaying, that being ſmelled to 
faſting, it cauſes bleeding at the noſe. But we now 
proceed to the ſecond preſcription. 

To ſucceed in inoculating, we muſt chuſe the 


ſcales of the beſt conditioned pock. Theſe recent 


ſcales ſtand in need of a preparation to correct 


their acrimony : they cut in little ſlices the root of 
ſcorzonera, to which they add a little liquoriſh, 


which they put into a china cup full of hot water. 


They then cover this cup with fine gauze, over 
which they hold for ſome time the pocky ſcales, 
_ expoſed to the benign heat of this compoſition. Af- 
ter this they remove and dry them, and then they 
have their proper force. The ſcales that have been 
laid up for a month or two have no need of this 
preparation, ſince it is ſufficient to temper them by 
the gentle perſpiration of a healthy man, who car- 
ries them about with him for ſome time before 
they are made uſe of. | Wk 
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We muſt obſerve that ſcales taken from the 

trunk cf the body, whether on the breaſt, or on 

the back, are the beſt ; and that we mutt guard 

againſt uſing thoſe which are taken from the head, 
the face, the feet, or hands. 

When we would give the ſmall-pox without in- 
ciſion, we muſt take the down of a. ſilkworm's 
egg, and put into it a ſufficient quantity of ſcales z 
then put it into the left noſtril, if it be a boy, and 
into the right noſtril, if it be a girl, and leave it 


there . hours. There is another method of 


making a thick mixture with pulverized cruſts, 

by mixing them with a little warm water. They 
incloſe this paſte in a thin piece of cotton, which 
they put into the child's noſe, and leave it for ſix 
hours, by which means the fever will ſoon ſuc- 
ceed; and on the ſixth day the marks of the ſmall- 
pox will begin, and the puſtules will dry, and fall 
at the end of twelve days. To mix theſe cruſts in 
water, we muſt uſe a ſtick of mulberry wood. 

There are ſix caſes, in which we mult not inocu- 
clate. iſt, If the child be under the age of a year. 
2dly, Should it be a young man paſt ſixteen. 3dly, 
If the perſon has at that time any external diſorder. 
4thly, If he has inwardly an ailment. Sthly, Dur- 
ing the ſummer, and great heats, we mult. not 
venture, Gthly, When the pocky ſeed is not of a 
favourable kind. 


It is probably with a great deal of reaſon chat 


they caution us againſt inoculating in ſummer, 
but chuſe thoſe ſeaſons of the year when the vi- 


tal ſpirits are Jeſs diſſipated, and more concentrat- 
ed, on which occaſion nature acts better, provided 


ſhe is fortified againſt the external cold ; which it 
is far mcre eaſy to guard againſt than it would be 
in ſummer, to give preciſely the degree of ſtrength 
requiſite, | 
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In both theſe methods, they judge it dangerous, 


for the ſmall-pox to come out too ſoon ; but 
this danger is common to them with the natural 


fmall-pox. A premature effort of nature is the cauſe 
that her forces are never totally reunited; as it 
happers in demicriſes, which being reiterated, fave 


not the fick perſon as a perfect criſis does. The 
matter which is not prepared, being puſhed be- 
twixt the fleſh and ſkin, cannot be there ſuffi- 


ciently concocted, juſt as the aliments which fall 


into the ſtomach, before the firſt digeſtion has been 
rformed in the mouth by maſtication, and that 
diſſolution which is effected by the ſaliva. Thus 
theſe acids entering into the blood, are never tho- 
roughly expelled from it, and produce the moſt 
uncommon ſymptoms. 
The laſt receipt compreſunds the rules which 
we are to obſerve, in inoculating. 
1ſt, It is neceſſary that the child, whom they 
want to inoculate, ſhould be healthy, robuſt, and 
free from all diſtempers. 
2dly, They mult take care, that the ſagittal ſu- 
ture be perfectly united and cloſed ; wherefore care 
ſhould be taken in general, that children be three 
years old, at leaſt, before they are inoculated ; and 


It is an experiment which ſhould nat be made, 


when they are paſt ſeven. 
zdly, The child muſt be free from eternal and 


habitual infirmities; have, on no part of his body, 


either itch, impoſtume, tetters, nor even the leaſt 
ebullitions of blood; and, in a word, he muſt not 
have the ſmalleſt ſymptom of a fiux. 

4thly, We muſt refrain from inoculation, IN 


a child frequently caſts his eyes on one fide, as if 


he ſquinted ; when he is dull of hearing, much 
more when he is totally deaf ; when his noſtrils arc 


ſtop'd, or when he makes water with difficulty. 
GHh'y, 
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gthly, Inoculation would be an uſcleſs attempt, 

if the child had large eyes, without the caruncles 

which are ſituate in "their corners, or it he had the 

hircus {that part of the eye next the temple) very 

pointed, and not round, as the generality of men 
have. 

6thly, The ſeaſons of great heat, or exceſſive 
cold, would be prejudicial to this operation, as 
likewiſe thoſe times, when any epidemical diſtem- 
per rages, or when the weather is irregular, Pogue” off 
in reſpect of dryneſs, humidity, or cloudineſs. 

When we have obſerved, that the child has 
all the neceſſary « diſpoſitions, we mult prepare 
him by a potion proper to diſſipate malignant 
humours, and purify the blood and Juices ; 
and it muſt be at leaſt ten or twelve days after the 
uſe of this remedy, before we undertake inocu- 

lation. The remedy is compoſed in the following 


manner : | 
We muſt take red, black, and green peas, and 4 
liquoriſh, of each an ounce, and reduce all to pow- 9 
der, which we mult put into a tube of bamboo, or _ 
elder, whoſe bark is peeled off, leaving the knot 1 
; on each end. We mult fill this tube with the me- « 0 
| dicinal powder, and cloſe the two openings with 1 
5 wedges of fir, over which we muſt put a thick my 
covering of wax, that the leaſt aperture may Wi 
9 not remain at the g extremities of the tube: all | 
„ being thus diſpoſed during winter, we muſt hang 18 
| this whe; in a vault or neceſſary- houſe, where it 1 
of muſt remain for fourteen months. After we have 1 
cleaned the outſide, we muſt add to one ounce of — 
en this mixture dried in the ſhade, three mas (a mas {nn 
if is the tenth part of an ounce) of the flower mziſte, 1 
ch which is a wild apricot, that flowers in win 1 
are ter; and there are ſome of them which have only 1 
| flowe ers, but we muſt not with our fingers gather 
ly, | AS 2 vw 3 65 
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theſe leaves, when they are fallen upon the ſnow, 
but muſt take them up on the point of a needle, 


lay them on paper, and expoſe them to the heat of 


a clear fire to dry them entirely; and when they 
are ſo, they mult be reduced to a very fine pow- 
der, and mix'd with the other powder, which is 
ro be exhibited in the following manner: The doſe 
is a mas, or half a mas, in proportion to the child's 
age; and they muſt dilute this powder in a po- 
tion of water, wherein they boil the creeping ſtalks 
of the long, flender, and downy gourd ; and when 
theſe ſtalks cannot be had, we may in their ſtead 
uſe the flowers of xirinhoa. 

W hen they give this remedy, all food muſt be 
forbidden, that is of too pungent and acrimonious 
a taſte or ſmell. Ten or twelve days after we may 
inoculate ; and for this purpoſe, muſt chuſe in a 
good ſeaſon, a young, robuſt child, who has a 
pock that is well conditioned, and not too cloſe, 
we muſt collect the thickeſt ſcales of theſe puſtules, 
and ſhut them up cloſe in a veſſel, ſo that the ſpi- 
rits may not evaporate, after which precaution, 


they may ſerve during a whole year, without loſing 


their efficacy. 
When we would inoculate the ſmall- -pox, we 
mult take five or ſix of theſe ſcales z tho? if the 


child is a little advanced in age, we join two grains 


of hiunghoang, and pounding them together, 
wrap them up in a piece of cotton, which is to be 


put into the noſe of the child, and left two or 


three days; after which the ſmall- -pox will break 
out; but if the child is very young, two or three 
ſcales are ſufficient ; ; and we mult Proportionably 
retrench the quantity of muſk, and hiunghoang. 


The ſecond day after inoculation, they make the 
child take a doſe of two or three pulverized ſcales, 


which are to be put into a broth of chinma, which 
15 
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is ſo called becauſe the chinma prevails; but it is 
not the only ingredient, ſince with the ſcales they 
alſo boil kotem, choyo, and liquorice. When this 

tion, which muſt be a pretty large doſe, is ready 
to boil, they throw into it the powder of two or 
three ſcales. After which they wait for the effect 
of the remedy; and if, after the third day, we 
ſee the marks of the ſmall-pox, it is a good 
omen. 

Should the ſmall- pox appear on the ſecond day, 
there is danger; and this danger would be greater, 
ſhould they appear the firſt day. This is what 
they ſay; but we need not be diſcouraged, ſince 


by obſerving the method which we preſcribe, and 


taking the remedy which diſſipates the malig- 
nity of the humours, there will be no great fear of 
the accidents and ſymptoms above mentioned. We 
muſt then have recourſe to the remedies, which 
they employ for the natural ſmall- pox, when they 
are dangerous. 4” | 
In a word, they deſire, that if, after the uſe of 
theſe remedies the ſmall-pox does not appear, nei- 
ther on the fourth nor fifth day, we muſt remove 
the powders put into the noſe of the child, and 
have recourſe again to the remedies preſcribed for 
abating the maligaity of the venom. By this pre- 
caution they affirm, that the child will afterwards 
be proof againſt the ſmall-pox. We muſt only in 
the fourth and fifth moon give this medicine for 
ſome days ſucceſſively, and the child will be freed 
from danger after he is ten years old. 1 
The Chineſe phyſicians agree, that artificial 
ſmall-pox are of the ſame kind with the natural; 
that they are ſubject to the ſame ſymptoms ; that 
the venom comes out at the ſame time; that is, on 
the third or fourth day, and not on the ſeventh, as 
it happens in purple fevers; that the puſtules are 
| Aa 3 ſimilar 
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ſimilar in figure, the quality of the matter, and in the 
time requiſite for its maturation. They do not, like 
ſome of the authors who have wrote on the Greek 
method of inoculation, affirm, that the artificial 
puſtules are not proper for ſeed, and the propaga- 
tion of other pox; and it is for this reaſon, that 
phyſicians do not chuſe to inoculate thoſe, who 
would inevitably be in danger from the natural 
pox, ſuch as pan conliderabiy advanced in 
years. 

We muſt, no doubt, have obſerved; that the 
Chineſe are very circumſpect in uſing expellent re- 
medies, for fear of diſturbing nature, which is in 
a kind of crifis during the firſt days of the morbi- 
tic fermentation ; and the principal care ought to 
conſiſt in uſing remedies which reſiſt the corrup- 
tion of the blood, which would otherwiſe be pro- 
duced by the too great activity of the introduced 
virus. It is allo to be obſerved, that they adviſe 
us to uſe, according to the neceſſities of the ar- 
tificial, al! the remedics _ d in the ccurſe of the 
natural ſmall- pox. 

The ſame author gives us the two following re- 
ceipts, which the Chineſe ſay are not only proper 
to prevent the troubleſome ſymptoms of the ſmall- 
pox, but likewiſe to preſerve us from them all our 
lives; and theſe receipts ſerve to illuſtrate what was 

ſaid in the laſt paragraph upon the artificial pox. 

When the ſmall-pox begin to ſpread in a place, 
regulate the eating and drinking of the children, 
let them not go abroad, take care that they be 
conveniently clothed, and give them ſome gentle 

reſervatives. 

Take, ſays he, a cup of red, one of black; and 
another of green peas, with two ounces of liquo- 
rice, which you muſt reduce to fine powder, and 
then put theſe four ingredients into an earthen oy 

an 
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and boil them till they form a kind of paſte, 
which you muſt make the child eat. The red 
peas drive from the heart all the peccant matter, 
the black are good againſt the malignity of the 
kidnies, and the green againſt that of the ſto- 
mach. 

Other phyſicians, as well as the laſt mentioned, 
highly extol the following recipe. 

Take, ſay they, ſeven eggs of a hen that is 
ready to ſit: Take one of them, pierce it to make 
the white and yolk flow out; then fill it with 
four mas and nine condorins of very fine tchucha, 
a kind of cinabar, (an ounce contains ten mas, and 
the mas ten condorins) paſte paper on the hole, 
and ſtop it well up. You muſt put this egg un- 
der the hen, to be ſat on with the ſix others. When 
the others are hatched you mult take away the me- 
dicinal egg, from which you muſt take out the 
tchucha, which you muſt expoſe to a clear ſun 
and moon during ſeven or eight days and nights ; be- 
ſides, you muſt take the beſt and ripeſt gourd, and 
dry it, and when you have burnt it, without calci- 
nation, you muſt reduce it to powder; for each 

doſe mix five condorins of tchucha, and as much of 
gourd powder, with a ſufficient quantity of pure 
honey, which medicine muſt be taken three times 
ſucceſſively, and 1s an excellent preſervative. 

They likewiſe uſe another remedy as agreeable to 
the palate, as proper to prevent and remove the dif- 
order, and this is the frequent uſe of Corinthian 
grapes, which the Chineſe call ſoſo poutao. 

Perhaps the Chineſe method of procuring the 
imall-pox is milder and ſafer than that of England, 
which is performed by way of inſertion. The 
latter immediately conveys the virus to the maſs 
of blood, whereas in the Chineſe practice, 
ſubtile ſpirits, and thoſe tempered, or aſſiſted, 
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inſinuate themſelves by the olfactory nerves, or 
ſuch as digeſtion prepares in different paſſages. The 
pocky virus has without doubt a kind of malig- 
nity ; but whether it be cold or hot, thick or ſub- 
tile, it muſt be more dangerous when it is inſerted 
into the fleſh than when it is inſinuated by reſpira- 
tion, or deglutition. The venom of vipers or toads, 
ſwallow'd or ſmelt at a long time, does not hurt at 
all, or at leaſt much leſs than if it was introduced 
by inciſion, ſince every one knows that the lighteſt 
bite of a ſerpent proves mortal, 

In the management of thoſe in whom we pro- 
duce the ſmall- pox, we muſt have recourſe to the 
method obſerved in the natural pox. Except in vene- 
tection, which is not uſed among the Chineſe, there 
is a great analogy betwixt their method and that of 
the Europeans. 

The reader will not perhaps be diſpleaſed, that 
in the excretion of the ſmall- pox, they ule peas, or 
little beans. There is a probability that they uſe 

them to temper the too great acrimony of the 


blood and humours ; and what confirms this is, 
that the Chineſe phyſicians, when the fever con- 


tinues without the appearance of the ſmall- pox, put 


in their common remedies a little opium, which has 


the virtue of uniting the ſpirits, and giving them 
the ſtrength of expelling the venom. 

We muſt obſerve that the Chineſe authors who 
treat of the ſmall- pox, ſpeak of it as a diſtemper 
known in the earlieſt ages, ſince, notwithſtanding 
the ſilence of Hippocrates and Galen, we cannot 
doubt of its antiquity. When they inveſtigate the 


cauſe of ſo common and ſo univerſal a diſorder, 


they pretend that the infant brings the principles 


of it with him into the world from the mother's 


womb, which occaſional cauſes augment, retard, 


the 
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the ſmall portion of matter which cauſes the ſmall- 


x, and which r the firſt time one is in- 
fected, is exhauſted intirely, and ſecures us from a 
ſecond attack, notwithſtanding external cauſes, 
and our approaching ſuch as are covered with 
them, ſhould remain ſo many years in the maſs of 
blood, or in any other parts, and this in youth, 
which is ſuſceptible of the ſlighteſt impreſſions ; 
that in proceſs of time this matter is neither atte- 
nuated nor diſſipated, even after burning fevers, 


and violent criſes, which muſt have Tenewed 


the humours, the alcalics, the acids, the ſulphurs 
of the blood, and all the principles of life and 
health, from whence ariſes, as it were, a new con- 
ſtitution ? Nothing is found in the Chineſe writers 
which has the leaſt tendency to illuſtrate this diffi- 
culty. 

However, what we have ſaid touching the Chi- 
neſe method of procuring the ſmall-pox, ſhews 
ſufficiently that the knowledge of diſtempers and 


their remedies have not been ſo neglected in Chi- 


na as ſome in Europe perhaps i imagine. 

We now proceed to give an explication of the 
different drugs in the preceding receipts, which 
cannot be better known than by a Chineſe treatiſe, 
of which the following is a faithful tranſlation. 

The plant chirma buds in the ſpring, and riſes 
three or four feet high. Its leaves, which are of 
an - obſcure black, reſemble thoſe of that hemp 
which 1s called tchama, and a kind of flax called 
hongma. 

In the fourth or fifth moon, and at the end of 
the ſixth, the plant produces a black ſeed, and its 
root is like that of hao, which is a kind of 
wormwood ; it is blackiſh, and the only part em- 
ployed in medicine. As its virtue is ſudorific, 
they think it good againſt poiſon, the corruption 
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of the air, the external incommodities produced 
by heat or cold, and in general againſt all kinds of 
impoſtumes. 
Koken, that is to ſay, the root of the ko, is the 
external pellicule of this creeping plant, which is 
taken off in long ſhreds, and ſerves to make the 
ſtuff kopon. The rot is medicinal, and they 
make uſe of it to cure calentures, violent head 
aches, and great colds ; in order to procure ſweats, 
to reſiſt poiſon, and generally for all kinds of di- 
ſtempers cauſed in children, by an exceſſive heat of 
the blood. 
Tchi-tiao-teou, are little eien kin peas, the 
green and black are ſufficiently known, and the 
red or crimſon ones are ſown after the ſummer ſol- 
Kice. Their leaves and flowers are intirely like 
thoſe of kia-teou, that is to ſay, peas with ſtrait 
cods, and about a foot long. Theſe tchi-teou 
have an external covering like green peas, - but 
ſomething larger. They eat them either boiPd in 
water, fry*d, or reduc'd to a kind of broth: they 
alſo uſe them in medicine, and chuſe the ſmalleſt, 
which are of a faint crimſon. They diſſipate the 
dropſy, diſſolve impoſtumes, and extravaſated 
blood, and are of great uſe in contagious diſtem- 
ers. 
4 The root of choyo, or piony, is uſed againſt im- 
purities of the blood, or diſtempers produced by a 
redundancy of humours, and is alſo thought pro- 
per to diſſipate either cloſe or open cancers, to 
ſtop dyſenteries, or teneſmuſes, and to cure the in- 
conveniencies which precede or follow child- birth. 
Kin- in- hoao, a gilded or ſilver'd flower, is the 
honey-ſuckle, which is found every where. The 
plant which bears this flower, does not wither in 
winter; they therefore call it gimtomtem, the 


plant that bears winter. It attaches itſelf to 
| the 
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the neighbouring trees, and begins to twiſt itſelf on 
the left ſide of the trunk. The ſtem is ſomething 
of a violet colour. The leaves come out from each 
knot, and are downy, and ſharp. The flowers 
which blow the third or fourth moon, are a finger's 
breadth, fix*d by twos to the ſame pedeſtal, and 
each conſiſting of two leaves, tne one greater and 
the other leſs; they are at firſt white; after two 
or three months they become yellow; and as theſe 
white and yellow flowers caule an agreeable va- 
riety, as they come out ſooner or later, they call 
them golden and ſilver flowers. They uſe them 
with ſucceſs in abceſſes, cancers, ulcers, impoſ- 
tumes, when the blood is heated : in ſhort, to re- 
fiſt every kind of poiſon, and internal malignity. 
Tchucha is a kind of mineral, perhaps the cin- 
nabar ot Diaſcorides, ſo rarely to be met with. The 


beſt comes from the city of Chienteou, in the pro- 


vince of Houquang, where it is found in the 
mines, and is full of mercury. They affirm like- 
wiſe, that from a pound of tchucha they can ex- 
tract half a pound of mercury; but the tchucha 
is too expenſive for this purpoſe. The large pieces 
are dear, and when kept long loſe nothing of their 
ſtrength and colour. It is ranked amongſt inter- 
nal remedies, and for this end reduced to a fine 
powder ; and in the lotion they take nothing but 
what the water, when agitated, raiſes up and ſup- 
orts. It is an excellent cordial, which reſtores 
the ſpirits, and all the parts to a ſtate of health 
and vigour. They uſe it in ſummer, to make a 
cooling drink, and it is particularly aſſiſting in the 
* convulſions, and other diſorders of children. 
Hiung-hoang, another mineral, is a ſpecies of 


orpiment, furniſhed by all thoſe mines wherein 


there is ſulphur, lead, iron, or other metals. The 
85 ; | coarſeſt, 
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coarſeſt, which they never uſe, contains pieces of 


iron and gravel. The lump, which is cut into 


large parts, ſometimes, tho? very rarely, contains 
a diamond. In phyſick they ule the moſt tranſ- 
parent hiung-hoang againſt the bites of ſerpents 
and other venomous inſects; and have recourſe to 
it in malignant diſtempers, as well as epidemical, 


Either to cure or preſerve themſelves. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


Singularities of the Tartar language ; the great 
wariety of terms in this tongue; four diffe- 
rent ways of aortting it; the Tartar cha- 
rafters legible in every direction. | 


HE Tartar language compared with the 
French, has this particular, that if, for ex- 


ample, they uſe the verb faire, it muſt be chang- 


ed almoſt as often as the ſubſtantive that follows 
it. They ſay faire un maiſon, faire un ouvrage, 
des vers, faire un tableau, un ſtatue, faire un per- 
ſonage, faire le modeſte, faire croire, &c. This 


 phraſiology is commodious, and burdens not the 
memory; but it is what the Tartars cannot bear, 


fince they have different verbs as often as the ſub- 


ſtantives governed by the verb faire are different 


from each other; an |! when one fails of this, it is 
pardoned in common converſation ; but never in 
a ſet diſcourſe, or cven in common writing. 

The return of the ſame word in the compaſs of 
two lines is inſupportable; and to their ears pro- 
duces ſuch a monotony, as is contrary to the har- 
mony of ſtyle ; wherefore they are apt to laugh 


when 
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when they hear a French book read, on account of 
the frequent repetition of the words, que, qu'ils, 
qu'eux, quand, qu'on, quoi, quelque fois, &c. 
The frequent repetition of theſe pronouns diſpleaſes 
them greatly; and it is in vain to tell them, ſuch 
is the genius of the French tongue, to which they 
cannot accuſtom themſelves. The Tartars avoid 
this very carefully, ſince the poſition of terms 
alone ſupplies its place among them, without ever 
producing ambiguities, equi vocations, a gingle of 
words, or unnatural alluſions. 

Another ſingularity in the Tartar language is the 
vaſt quantity of terms, which it has abbreviated; for 
it never needs thoſe periphraſes, or circumlocutions, 
which lengthen out a diſcourſe, ſince ſhort nervous 
words expreſs with clearneſs what without their 
means could not be expreſſed but by a multiplicity of 
founds, as is eaſily obſerved in their ſpeaking of 
domeſtic or wild animals, of ter: eſtrial or aqua- 
tic fools, When we want to give an exact deſcrip- 
tion in our language, how many periphraſes muſt 
we neceſſarily uſe for want of terms proper to ſigni- 
ty what we mean. But it is not thus among the 
Tartars, as will be obvious from the example of a 
dog, which, of all domeſtic animals, has the feweſt 
terms in their language, which however abounds 
with a great many more than ours. Beſides the 
common appellations of great and little dogs, of 
maſtiffs, grey-hounds, ſpaniels, &c. they have 
ſome words which denote their age, their hair, 
and their good or bad qualities. Thus would 
you ſay, a dog has the hair of his ears and his tail 
very long and thick, the word taiha ſupplies all; 

and if a dog has his ſnout thick and long, with 
hanging lips, the ſingle word yolo expreſſes the 
whole. If this dog ſhould couple with an ordi- 
nary bitch, which has none of theſe qualities, the 

whe!” 
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whelp is called peſeri. If any dog or bitch has 
above the eye-brows two tufts of white or yellow 
hair, we need only ſay tourbe; and if he is mark- 
ed like a leopard, it is couri. If he has only the 
ſnout marked, and the reſt of an uniform colour, 
then he is called palta. If he has ſome hairs upon 
his head falling backwards, he is called kalia. 
If his eye is half white and half blue, he is then 
called tchikiri. If he is of a low ſize, the legs 
ſhort, the boy thick, the head upright, he is es 
capari, &c. Indagon is the general name of 
dog; nieguen that of a bitch. The young are 
called niha till ſeven months old; after that, to 
eleven months nouquere; and at fixteen months 
they take the generical name of indagon. The 
fame is obſerved in regard to their good and bad 
qualities, two or three. of which are expreſſed by 
one word. 

It would be tedious to ſpeak of other animals, 
and eſpecially of horſes, ſince the Tartars, from 
their great regard to this animal, ſo uſeful to them, 
have multiplied names in his favour, to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to give him twenty times more than the 
dog. They have not only proper words for his 
different colours, his age and qualities, but alſo 
for his ſeveral diſpoſitions; whether, when tied to 

a place he cannot ſtand ſtill; whether he gets 
lol of himſelf, runs wildly about, and is fond 
of being in company with other horſes ; ; whe- 
ther he is frighted at the fall of his rider, or the 
ſudden appearance of a wild beaſt ; or when he is 
mounted, how many paces he is maſter of, and 
how many different jolts he gives his rider. For 
all theſe, and many other qualities, the Tartars 
have appropriated particular terms. 

Whether this variety of words is good, bad, or 
uſeleſs, we ſhall not pretend to determine; it is 

. cer- 
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certain, that if it loads the memory of thoſe who 


learn it, it is a great advantage to them in conver- 


ſation, and is abſolutely neceſſary in compoſition, 


ſince without this multiplicity of names for all the 
external and internal parts of animals, we could ne- 


ver tranſlate any of their books which deſcribe 


them. 
As for what remains, the Tar'ar language 


wants none of the terms neceſſ ary for the deſcrip- 


tion of the human body; but it ſeems not eaſy to 


gueſs from what neighbours they could have bor- 


rowed them. They have to the weſt the Mogul- 
Tartars; and in theſe two languages there are not 
above ſeven or eight ſimilar words; neither can ic 
be faid from whom theſe names originally came. 
To the eaſt there are found certain little nations near 


the ſea, who live as ſavages, and whoſe language 


they as little underſtand as they do the language of 
the northern people. To the fouth they have the 


Coreans, whoſe tongue and alphabet, which are 


Chineſe, have no affinity with the language or cha- 
racters of the Tartars. | 

After the conqueſt of the Chineſe empire, the 
Mantcheou Tartars were atraid left their language 


ſhould be impoveriſhed, or rather entirely loſt 


by the oblivion of their terms, and the mixture of 


the Chineſe language with their own; for thele two 


tongues are incapable of being united. The old 
Tartars died by degrees in China, and their chil- 
dren learned more eaſily the language of the con- 
quered country than that of their fathers, becauſe 
the mothers and domeſtics were almoſt all Chineſe. 
To remedy this inconveniency, under the-firſt em- 
peror Chuntchi, who reigned but eighteen years 
and ſome months, they began to tranſlate the claſ- 
ſical books of China, and make dictionaries of 
"ee ranged alphabetically: but as theſe expli- 
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cations and characters were not Chineſe, and the 


Chineſe language could not expreſs the ſounds and 
words of the Tartar tongue, this labour was very 


uſeleſs. 
It was for this reaſon that the emperor i in 


the beginning of his reign, erected a college, or 


ſociety of the moſt ſkilful men in the two lan- 
guages of Tartary and China, ordered ſome to 
tranſlate the hiſtory and claſſical books, which are 
not finiſhed, and others to tranſlate pieces of elo- 
quence; and the greateſt to compoſe | a dictionary 
of the Tartar language. 

Tho' the Tartars have but one kind of ae 
yet they write them four ways, the firſt of which 


is that reſembling ſuch as are grav'd on wood or 


ſtone; and as this is the moſt reſpectful manner of 
writing, the books preſented to the emperor, are 
all done in this manner; ſo that the perſon em- 
ployed in this work cannot write above twenty or 


twenty-five lines a day; and if any application of 
the pencil, by too heavy a hand, forms a ſtroke 


thicker or broader than it ſhould be; if, by the 
defect of the paper, it is not clean, if the words 
be too cloſe, or at unequal diſtances, or if any 
one of them is left out, in ſuch a caſe the writer 
muſt begin again. It is not permitted to uſe re- 
ferences, nor ſupply the defects in the margin, 
neither 1s it allowable to begin a line by a ſyllable, 
which could not be contained in the foregoing 3 
for which reaſon, writers muſt be very cautious, 
and careful to meaſure their ſpace, that theſe in- 
conveniencies may never happen. 

The ſecond manner of their writing, tho? very 
beautiful, and not very different from the former, 
is yet leſs troubleſome. *Tis not neceſſary to form 
with double firokes the final letters of each word, 


nor to re-touch ſuch as are * either becauſe 
the 
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the ſtroke is fainter in one place than — or 
becauſe it is a little blotted. 


The third manner. of writing differs more from | 
the ſecond than the ſecond from the firſt. This is 
their running hand, which is ſo expeditious, that 


the writer can ſoon fill with it, both ſides of a 


leaf. As the pencil preſerves the ink better than 
our pens, little time is loſt by dipping it in the 
ink; ſo that when they dictate to an amanuenſis, 


we ſee his pencil run on the paper withan incredible 
rapidity, without ftopping a mament ; and this is the 


uſual character for writing the regiſters of tribunals, 


law-ſuits, and other proceedings; but tho? theſe three 


methods of writing are equally legible, yet ſome 


of them are leſs beautiful than others. 


Tho? the fourth method is the coarſeſt of all; 
it is the ſhorteſt and molt commodious for thoſe 


who compole, or take down the minutes, or ex- 


tracts of a book. In the Tartar writing there is 


always a principal line, which falls perpendicuhr- 


ly from the top of the word, to the bottom, and 
on the left of the line, they add like ſo many 


teeth of a ſaw, the vowels a, e, i, o, diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other by points placed on the right 
of this perpendicular. If they put a point oppo- 
lite to a tooth, it is the vowel e ; if they omit this, 
it is the vowel a; if they place a point to the left 
of the word near the tooth, this word ſtands for 
the letter n, and muſt be read ne; but if there 


was a point oppoſite to it on the right, you muſt 


read na. Beſides, if on the right of the word 
there is inſtead of a point, an o, this is a ſign that 
the vowel is aſpirated, and muſt be read, ha, 
he, as in the Spaniſh. 

Now a man who would expreſs himſclf politely 
in the Tartar language, does not readily find the 
words he wants, but is perplexed and uneaſy, and 
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When once he is brought to a good humour, and 
wants to commit his thoughts to paper, if poſſi- 


ble, without writing them, he then forms the 


head of the character, and draws the perpendicu- 


lar to the bottom; and it is much if he puts one 
or two points, but continues thus, till he has ex- 
preſſed his thought. If another thought comes 
into his head, he does not give himſelf the trouble 
of reading over what he has written, till he comes 


to a difficult tranſition, in which caſe, he ſtops 


ſhort, examines his perpendiculars, and adds ſome 
ſtrokes in the places, where none but himſelf 


could gueſs at his meaning. 


If in reading he perceives that he has omitted a 


word, he adds it on the margin, making a mark, 
where it ought to be inſerted; but if there is a 


word too much, or ill placed, he does not eraze it, 
but incloſes it with a large daſh: in a word, if he 


obſerves that the word is good, or is told ſo by 


others, he adds on each ſide two oo, which de- 
notes to the reader, that ſuch a word ſtands. This 
laſt manner of writing is legible, eſpecially when 
we are well acquainted with the ſubject, and are 
habituated to the language. 

Tho' they commonly uſe a pencil for writing, 
there are Tartars who uſe a kind of bamboo, cut 
very like an European pen: but becauſe the Chi- 
neſe paper is without alum, and very thin, a 


Chineſe pencil is more commodious than a pen. 


Yet if they write with a pen, or make uſe of one 


to paint in the Chineſe faſhion, flowers, trees, or 


mountains, they muſt firſt moiſten the paper with 
water wherein is diſſolved a little alum, to hinder 


the ink from ſinking. 


A remark not to be omitted is, that the Tartar | 


characters are cf ſuch a nature, that one may 
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a Tartaf preſent you a book open, in the common 
poſition, and if you read it ſlowly, he who only 
jees the inverted letters, will read quicker than 
you, and anticipate you, when you heſitate, whence 
it happens that it is impoſſible to write in the Tar- 
tar language fo as to conceal what is written from 
thoſe in the ſame room, eſpecially if the characters 
J... TR | 
We ſhall finiſh this chapter by ſoine obſervations 


on the Tartar language. 1. They cannot join two 
_ conſonants, whence it happens, that the Tartars 


cannot write the European languages; ſince in- 
ſtead of the French words prendre, platine, grif- 
fon, friand, they would write, perendee, palatine, 
fetiand, gerifon, & c. becauſe they are obliged to 
place a vowel bet wixt two conſonants. 

2. Their alphabet is defective in this, that they 
wart the two initial confonants B and D, for which 
reaſon, they cannot begin any Words with theſe 
letters, but are obliged to ſubſtitute the P or the 
S, ſo that inſtead of writting beſtia, dens, they. 
write peſtia, ſens. Whence it proceeds, that 
there are an infinity of European ſounds, which 
they cannot write, tho* they can pronounce them. 
3. They pronounce and write the vowel e always 
broad, and never uſe the e mute, but at the end 
of ſome words, which end in n: but they have no 
ſign for this. | | 
4. The Tartar language is very unfit for a conciſe 
and pointed ſtile, upon account of the redundance 
of long words, which makes it ufeleſs for po- 
etry, becauſe the eliſions and rhime are inconſiſtent 
with this language: thus none of the Tartars ever at» 
tempted to give us any other than proſe tranſlati- 
ons of the Chineſe poets, | | + xa 

In the Tartar language, there are few tranſitions, 


and thoſe ſo delicate, and difficult to comprehend, 


D232 that | 
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that they perplex the moſt ſagacious. We ſome- 
times ſee a Tartar hold his pencil a long time in 
the air, before he proceeds from one ſentence to 


another; and after having pauſed, he is obliged to 


blot out what he has written; when they are 
aſked the reaſon, they give none but this; that 
ſounds ill, that is barſh, this is not current lan- 
guage, there is need of another connexion, &c. 
but what proves that theſe tranſitions are but few 
in this language is, that thoſe who are not perfect- 
ly maſters of it, generally lengthen the final let- 
ters, by adding the word yala, which ſignifies no- 
thing. If in a converſation they only repeat this 


word, once or twice, they think they ought to be 


efteemed for it. But in a compoſition of an ele- 
gant nature, the Tartars dare not uſe it, eſpecially 
ſince the emperor has diſapproved of it; but the 
authors, who would avoid it, find themſelves 


puzzled, when they are to paſs from one e ſubject 


to another. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the provi nce of Sirvan, or antient Albania; 


the extent of this province ; fertility of the 


foil, the fruits, plants and flowers, which 
grob there; the particular manner of culti- 
vating the lands, and getting in their har- 


vet; deſcri prion of Chamake, Derbent and 


Bakou, 


p [ HE province which at this Jay's is called Sir- 


van, is the ancient Albania, bounded on the 
north by mount Caucaſus, now called the King's 


mount; on the eaſt by the Caſpian ſea; on the 
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ſouth by the river of Cyrus, above its union with 
the Araxes, and by a river, which diſembogues it- 


ſelf into the Cyrus, called by ancient geographers 
Azaron, on that ſide of Sirvan which borders on 


Georgia. It is about thirty leagues from north to 
ſouth, as broad from eaſt to weſt, and contains 
but three cities, Chamake, Derbent, and Bakou; 


the reſt are but villages, of which there are about 
ſixty inhabited by Armenians. | 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolomy agree that Alba- 


nia is ſituated betwixt mount Caucaſus, the Caſ- 
Plan ſea, and the river Cyrus, and theſe bounda- 


ries have not been changed ſince their time; but 
they do not agree in other particulars, | 
Ptolomy ſuppoſes a great diſtance betwixt the 


- mouths of Cyrus and Araxes. Plutarch in the 


life of Pompey is uncertain, whether theſe two 


rivers fall into the ſea by the ſame mouth, or whe- 
ther they do not fall ſeparately, near to each other. 


Pliny ſays, that according to the moſt common 
opinion, Cyrus carries with it the Araxes, twenty 
leagues before it falls into the ſea; and it is true 
that the Araxes loſes its name, about twenty leagues 


from the ſea. 
According to Pliny, Albania was watered with 


ſeveral rivers, which diſembogued into the Caſ- 


pian ſea, among others, with the Cyrus, Camby- 
tes, Albanus, Caſius, and Gernus, the four laſt of 
which are not to be found at preſent, unleſs they 


are reduc'd to rivulets. 


The Pirſahade is the only river in Sirvan, runs 
above Chamake, and has a large channel which is 
only fill'd by the melting of the ſnow. This river 
has been divided into three branches, one of which 
flowed near the city garden, tho? all three fyrniſh*d 


| but a little water. 
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Obſervations upon As 1A, 
Ptolomy reckons up a great number of cities in 


Albania, and in the province of Capulaca, which 


Pliny thinks was the capital, and gave its name 


to the province. 


Bur we muſt * of thoſe cities what Ptolomy 
ſaid of the rivers; for if theſe Cities ever ſubſiſted, 
they are now no more. 

Strabo appears more to be beliey'd than Pliny, 
when he 1595 that the Aſiatjc Albanians liv'd in 
the manner of the Nomades, without towns or 


fix d habirations,” employing themſelyes ſolely in 


breeding and feeding cattle. 
Sirvan is à province of Perſia, of which Cha- 
make is the capital, and the reſidence of the kan, 


the Perſian name for a governor. Derbent and 


Bakou are two ſmall ſeparate ſtates, under princes 
ſtil'd ſultans, who are vaſſals of the king of 
Perſia. Derbent ſhuts up the entry of Albania on 
the north, takes up about a league from Cau- 
caſus to the ſea, and 1s probably what Ptolomy calls 


the gates of Albania. Strabo talks of a wall built 


near this place to prevent the 1 irruption' of ſavage 
eople who liv'd beyond it, and this long wall, 


where ruins are yet ſeen on the mountain, and | 


which the inhabitants ſay reach'd the Euxin ſea, 
may have been what Ptolomy calls rhe gates of 
Albania. 

The inhabitants boaſt of having Alexander for 
the founder of their city, and maintain that this is the 
Alexandria which that conqueror built near Cauca- 
ſus. Quintus Curtius and Arrian report, that the 
Macedonians, to flatter Alexander, took away the 
name Caucaſus from the Scythians, and that Alex- 
ander near tliis mountain built a city, to which he 
gare his own name. 

But it is certain Alexander never enter'd Alba- 


Bia, which was cover'd by that part of Media 
| which 
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which Atropatos preſerv'd from his rapid con- 


. queſts. Atropatos was a lieutenant of Darius, and 


that part of Media which he preſerv'd was call'd 
Atropatenian Madlia, of which he always continu'd 
maſter, and in the time of Strabo, his ſucceſſors 


were ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. This part of Media 


is what is called at this day Guylan. 
Derbent is ſituated on the declivity of the moun- 


tain, and defended by a caſtle built a little above it, 


where the ſultan reſides. The plain down to the 
ſea retains the name of the Grecian city, and we 
only ſee a few ruins in the plow*d lands. 

It is alſo obſerv'd, that Derbent is not what was 
called the gates of Caucaſus, which according to 
Pliny were oppolite to Harmaſtis, the capital of 
Iberia. Theſe gates were a great work of nature, 


for we ſee, ſays Pliny, the mountains naturally ſe- 


parated to form a paſſage betwixt them, but the 
people who inhabit on this ſide the paſſage, dread- 
ing the irruptions of a numerous people who liv'd 


beyond it, clos'd this entrance with bars of iron as 
chick as beams, under which flow'd the river Yro- 
donis. Not content with this defence, they built 


upon the rock a caſtle call'd -Camania, which ſe- 
cur'd them from their enemies. : 

Strabo, who exactly deſcribes four ways of en- 
tering into Iberia, ſays nothing that ſeems to have 
the leaſt relation with theſe memorable gates, 
but perhaps they were not made in his time. 
Towards the north, adds he, and on the ſide of the 
Nomades, three days are requiſite to aſcend the 
mountain, and then deſcend into a narrow paſ- 
ſage where the river Aragus flows. The extremi- 
ties of this paſſage are fortified with a good wall 
on the ſide of Albania, and there is a way former- 
ly cut out of the rock, and a marſh to be paſſed 
on the fide of Armenia. This is a neck or ſtrait, 
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where the Araxegus falls into the Cyrus. Above 
the junction of theſe rivers, and upon the moun- 
tains, are the cities of Harmozica, Saumara, or 
Subamara ; the firſt near the Cyrus, and the other 
near the Aragus. It was thro* this paſſage that 
Pompey, and afterwards Canidus, paſſed into 
Iberia. 

Bakou is fifteen gk ahove the mouth of the 
Cyrus, upon the ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, to 
which this gives its name; for it is often called the 
ſea of Bakou. 

The adjacent country is of a light ſoil, and 
abounding with faffron, but its principal riches 
conſiſt in its mines, which are wells, from which 
they draw naphtha in ſuch abundance, and with ſo 
much profit, that they aſſure us, the King's reve- 
nues from it, amount yearly to ten thouſand to- 
mans, or ſix hundred thouſand abaſſis; each abaſ- 


ſis is worth about twenty pence, and each toman 


about four pounds 

The naphtha, which is a kind of oil, riſes with 
the water, from which they ſeparate it, and draw 
it off by pipes; there is a black and a white ſpecies 
of it, and the latter being eſteem'd the beſt and 


| propereſt for ſale, is tranſported to foreign coun- 


tries, whereas the former is conſumed at home 
in ſuch plenty, that they burn it in lamps, and 
put wicks into it as thick as the thumb. 

Sirvan agrees with the elogium Strabo gives of 
Albania; for the air is wholſome and temperate. 
The neighbouring mountains covered with ſnow, 
and the ſea breczes, moderate the heat; beſides, the 
whole country is unequal and mountainous, which 
contributes to keep the air in — and conſe- 


| quently to purify and cool it. The winters are 


commonly more moiſt than ld; and the ſnows 
which fall there do not lye long on the ground. 


Fine 
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Fine weather, rain, and ſnow have their regular 
ſeaſons according to the neceſſities of the climate; 
ſo that if all the years be not equally plentiful, 
none are abſolutely barren, or inſufficient to ſup- 
port the inhabitants, wlio often neglect part of 
their harveſt. 
Tzhe lands are ſo good that they have no need of 
manuring, but are only left fallow for a year or two, 
and in ſpring they give them the firſt opening. The 
huſbandman always puts in the plough five pair of 
oxen, whoſe yoke is as long again as thoſe of Eu- 
rope, but of lighter wood. The labourer fits upon 
the yoke of the two firſt oxen, and regulates their 
motions. The plough has but one ſmall fide 
wheel, and the plough ſhare enters no further than 
is neceſſary to turn up the clods filPd with the 
roots of graſs and weeds, which have ſprung up 
during its lying fallow Theſe clods remain all 
ſummer thus expos'd to the rays of the ſun, which 
reduce them to a very light earth. | 
The ſecond ploughing is in autumn, in which 
they likewiſe employ five pair of oxen, with this 
difference, that each pair draws a particular plough, 
and theſe five ploughs make five turrows, which 
perpendicularly cut thoſe made in the ſpring. 
The ploughs are follow'd by a man, who ſows 
the ſeed mix'd with earth, that too much of it 
may not fall in one place; and at the time of the 
harveſt the reapers cover their bodies with ſheep- 
ſkins, to ſave themſelves from the ſtings of gnats. 
Without ſtooping they cut the ſtraw about a foot 
beneath the ears, which they carry away on a 
ſledge, and tread out the corn with horſes ; but 
the fifth part of the corn is for the owner of the 
land, and the reſt for the husbandman. This corn 
is very beautiful, and makes fine bread, tho? they 
uſe no ſieves, nor ſeparate the bran from the corn. 
” Tac 
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The great quantity of ſtraw which remains on 
the ground after harveſt is not uſeleſs, ſince they 
either cut it at the end of autumn for fuel, or or 
food for their cattle, or elſe ſet fire to it to burn 
the rats, which are ſo very numerous, and cauſe 
ſuch a ravage, that without the plentiful rains 
which regularly fall, they would be oblig'd to 
abandon their country. 

A part of the tillage is manag'd by a kind of 
Tartars calPd Turquemis, becauſe they are of the 
Turkiſh ſect. They live in tents, which they erect 
in the winter in the plains, and in ſummer on the 
tops of the mountains. The greateſt part of the 
inhabitants of this province were formerly tran{- 
ported to the other extremity of Perſia, which lies 
in the mountains betwixt Belk-kaboul, and Can- 
dahar, where they have preſerved their ancient 
name, and are call'd with very little change, 
Akvans. But the ſavageneſs of the place has per- 
verted their natures; for they are become 
robbers, and are formidable to the caravans which 
travel into the Indies. 

The vines, without cultivation, bear excellent 
grapes, of which they might make excellent wines 
did they not at the vintage mix them with about 
a tenth part of water. The black grape is of two 
kinds, the one very little, the other very large; the 
white is without ſtones, and has the reliſh of muſ- 
catel. There is not in all Sirvan either a vault of 

_ cellar, ſo that they bury their veſſels in the gar- 
den or court, draw their wine as they do water, 
and when a veſſel is empty, they content them- 
_—_ with waſhing it, without removing it from 

lace. | 

15 he fruit- trees, which are of all kinds, grow 
promiſcucuſly in the mountains and foreſts as well 


as in the *, and their fruit is as good as can 
| be 
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be expected from uncultivated trees ; for the inha- 
bitants of Sirvan are ignorant of the art of graft- 
ing and inoculating. They have almoſt all the 
fruits found in Europe; but the wood uſed by car- 
penters, and for fuel, is only to be had in the 
mountains, irom whence they are obliged to bring 
ik, , 
Pulſes are here very plentiful, as well as fruits; 
there are melons, cucumbers, aſparagus, and, in 
eneral, all kitchen herbs and roots found in 
1 but it ſeems as if nature deſigned Sirvan 
for the ſaffron country, eſpecially about Bakou, 
where the ſoil is extremely light. They do not ſell 
ſaffron pure, but mix it in a pan with a little wax, 
and then cut it out in ſmall cakes. 
All the country is covered with odoriferous 
herbs, ſuch as thy me, marjoram, balm with yel- 


low flowers, from which they draw an excellent 
- cordial. 1 


Among thoſe different plants, there is a remark- 
able one which grows on the ſides of the mount ain 
Pidrakou, about three quarters of à league from 
Chamake. Its ſtem is very high, and as thick as a 
man's leg; it ſpreads at the top, as wide as a 
2 wind-mill, and diffuſes a very agreeable 
ſmell, but dries up in autumn, and revives in 
the ſpring, - 
The Bede are adorned with a thouſand flowers, 
and their tulips are very fine; ſome being yellow 
and ſmall, and others red and large, which have a 
black yellow ground; and if theſe colours were 
mixed in the leaves, it would be the fineſt flower 
in the world. It is ſeen every where, not only 
in tilled or corn fields, but even in the high-ways ; 


and roſe and caper trees grow ſpontaneoully in the 


toreſts, and among the cops. 
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The lands which are untilled, nouriſh innumer- 
able herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep. Oxen are 

made uſe there for carriages, and bear the burdens 
on their backs. 

They have two different methods in Sirvan of 

managing horſes. When the Tartars come there 
to trade, they let their horſes feed at large in the 
plains, and theſe horſes continue together like a 
flock of ſheep, and will never quit each other. 
The Perſians, on the contrary, take great care of 
theirs; for they always cover them with a thick 


cloth, both in ſummer and winter; and if they 


turn them out to graſs, they tie them, or put a 


great clog to their feet. When the graſs ſeaſon is 


over, they only give them towards che evening a 
ſack of ſtraw cut ſmall, with four or five handfuls 
of barley, yet theſe horſes, with loads on their 
backs, will travel, without reſting, twelve or fif- 
teen long leagues in a day; and what is very com- 
maltious i is, that ten or twelve loads of ſtraw, and 
half a load of barley, will maintain two hundred 
horſes two days march. 

Beſides domeſtic animals, the foreſts are full of 
wild boars, ſtags, foxes, and wolves. There is at 
Chamake a conſiderable trade in foxes ſkins for Aſ- 
tracan. Larks and quails are ſcarcer in Sirvan than 
in Europe; but as a recompence, partridges are 


very common, as well as buſtards, heathcocks, 


and pheaſants; and there are likewiſe geeſe, ducks, 
Pigeons and cranes. Storks come there in ſum- 


mer to build their neſts, and bring up their young, 


but ſoon after diſappear. 
When the winter becomes ſharp, one may pur- 
chaſe four heathcocks for five pence, a buſtard for 


five or ſix, and a live pheaſant for ten pence; theſe 


birds thruſting their heads into the ſnow, and ſut- 
tering themſelves to be taken. 


A 
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A country fo happy, and which furniſhes ſo li- 
berally every thing which renders life commodious 
and agreeable, is inhabited by a poor miſer- 
able people, either becauſe their natural lazineſs 
hinders them from proficing by the ſtores which 
nature offers them, or becauſe they are impove- 
riſhed by the exceſſive taxes laid upon them; for 
it is ſaid that the king of Perſia annually draws out 
of Sirvan two millions of abaſſis; the common 
food of the inhabitants is garden herbs and fruits. 
Their moſt delicate repaſts conſiſt of rice, ſour 
curds and cheeſe. Their cloathing is coarſe ſtuff 
like a caſſock, under which they wear a looſe ſhirt, 
and few of them have another for change, which 
makes them to be eaten up with vermin; but 
what is moſt aſtoniſhing is, that they ſuffer ſo 
patiently their bad company, that they never give 
themſelves any trouble to be freed of them. | 
Their ſhoes are made of the ſkin of an ox's 
head, or the head of a wild boar, and riſing ue 
ty high on the foot, are tied with cords. 

They are eſteemed: cheats and lyars; and it is 
ſaid of them, that they are perſuaded without a 
lye, no buſineſs can ſucceed ; but in other N 

they behave themſelves tolerably. n 
h here are three languages ſpoken in the coun- 
try; the Turkiſh, which is the moſt common; 
the corrupt Perſian, and the Armenian; all of 
which they learn, and fpeak theſe three languages 
without confuſion. | 

In Sirvan the different nations are diſtinguiſhed. 
by the different head-dreſfſes. As the Perſians love 
the red turbant, they call them keſel-baſchi, or red- 
caps; the Armenians  kara-baſchi, black-caps ; 


and the Georgians, who have a very little bonnet, 
baſchl achouk, bare heads. 
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Let us proceed to the deſcription of Chamake, 
which was formerly no more than a fortreſs ſur- 
rounded with a wall, with turrets here and there, 
of which there nothing remains now but a few 
ruins. The city is enlarged on the ſouth-ſide, and 
extending over-five or ſix little hills, is quite open, 
without walls or ditches, and compoſed of about 


ſeven thouſand houſes, fome of which are built of 


ſtone, with earth inftead of mortar ; but the great- 
eſt are only of earth and clay, tho* ſome have 


aà raiſed roof, covered with boards, inſtead of ſlate 


or tile, and others have flat roofs. Theſe are of 
one ſtory, having the door and windows on the 
ſame ſide, and ſeveral houſes have only the door to 
give them light; as theſe flat roofs are only of pre- 
pared earth, with a mixture of chopped ſtraw, 
and laid about a foot thick on little poſts or 
beams, they cannot ſtop the rains, if they con- 
tinue any conſiderable time, but the whole houſe is 
deluged. | | T 
People of eaſy fortunes take the precaution of 


having. a tin roof, and that the ſun may not pre- 
_ judice it, they ſmeer it with naphtha. | 


There is not in all Chamake any public building 


worth notice, nor one fine moſque, and yet it is a 


town of great trade, and the ſtorehouſe of Muſ- 


covy and Perſia, The Muſcovites have a magazine 


there, and bring to it tin, copper, ſkins, furs, and 
other merchandizes from their country. The Per- 


ſians and Indians there ſell their ſtuffs, ſilks, and 


cottons, with embroidery in gold and filver, and 
variety of coſtly flowering and ornaments. The 


Tartars bring hither horſes and flaves, and there is 


a market where ſeveral ſtreets meet together, with 
ſhops on each ſide ſhaded from the fun, 
As for the religions publicly exerciſed at Cha- 


make they are almoſt of all ſorts ; mahometiſm is 
„pen 
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predominant, but is divided into two ſects, VIZ. 
that of Jonis and Cahis, or Jchais; the one are 
followers of Omar, and the others of Ali, and they 
continually curſe and deteſt each other. | 

The Jews have a ſynagogue, and the Indians a 
pagod, and theſe Jaſt, who are in number about 
two hundred, carry on the greateſt trade, and are 
the richeſt merchants. 

The Chriſtians: who inhabit the city are Arme- 
nians, and have not above two hundred houſes, 
and the Muſcovites have a chapel in their magazine. 
The prieſts of both theſe nations are dreſs'd in 
green, and have this in common, that they love 
wine exceſſively. 

The governor of the city and all che province, 
has the title of kan, and the magiſtrate who is in- 
truſted with the police and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice is called kalenter. 

Ir rarely happens that Sir van is expos'd to the 
calamities of war; for tho? it is at the extremity 
of Perſia, its ſituation ſecures it ; ; for mount Cau- 
caſus is a rampart which enemies cannot break 
thro* ; notwithſtanding which, the king of Perſia, 
for the ſake of peace from this quarter, gives a 
penſion of thirty-five thouſand abaſſis to the cham- 
kal; for thus they call the prince of the Leſchi, 
2 Tartar nation who inhabit beyond the moun- 
tains in the Dagueſtan, whence they fay that Leſ- 
chus, firſt prince of Poland, came. 

In this place, and all over Perſia, they cele- 
brate, during ten days, the memory of Uſſain 
the ſon of Ali. In the nine firſt days we ſee little 
beggars, half naked, befmeer'd with black, and 
divided into companies, run up and down the. 
city with drums, ſinging and bawling out with 
all their ſtrength, Uſain ! Uſſain! On the tenth 
day they carry thro? the ſtreets a child ws a 

| ad 
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kind of bier, ſupported by twenty men. The bier 
is ornamented with rich ſtuffs and looking-glaſles, 
which make them ſtill more ſplendid. The 
child counterfeits death, that he may repreſent 
Uſſain, and during the proceſſion, trumpets, drums, 
and the ſhouts of the people, make a hideous noiſe. 
This burleſque ceremony is changed the following 
day into a battle, which is fought in the great 


market place of the city, which is above five hun- 


dred paces long, and one hundred and fifty broad. 
The city is divided into two parties ; the one 
ealled Leideris, and the other Clahmedautais, from 
the names of two brothers, formerly princes of 
Chamake. The combatants are armed with ſticks 
of half a pike length, with ſlings, and even fire- 


arms, ſo that the battle never ends without blood- 
ſhed, The governors endeavour to ſtop this diſ- 


order; but they cannot curb the youth, who glory 
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The ladftone WY by the Chi neſt phyſicians ; J pr 
' perties which they attribute to bellevedere; 
the Chineſe camphire ; manner of their ex- 
tracting it from the tree, and preparing it; 
the qualities api cb they attribute to it. 


. ſucceſsfully uſe the ae in China 
1 againſt all ſudden, painful, and malignant 


tumors, ſince Chineſe phyſicians look upon this 


remedy as admirable; becauſe, as they judge, it 


attracts the venom, and deſtroys the evil in its ori- 
gin. They take ſteel filings, that are made as fine 


as 
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as poſſible, and throw them into the ſtrongeſt vine- 
gar; they then mix both well together, and after 
three or four boilings, take out the ſteel, and 
ſpread it on the affected part, after which they 
take a large loadſtone, and apply it often to the 
filings, which attract the hidden cauſe of the ma- 
lady, and diſſipate the malignity of the poiſon. 
How many doubts may be propoſed concerning 
this remedy? Can the load - ſtone vivify the ſteel 
filings, as it does the needle? Can the ſteel fil- 
ings prepared in this boiling liquor be more pro- 
per to be agitated by the load-ſtone ? Can the 
acids of the vinegar with which it is impregnated, 
render it, by a new arrangement of its pores, better 
prepared for the motion given by the load-ſtone ? 
After all, may it not happen, that the load-ſtone 
may have ſome virtue againſt the poiſon, which it 


never exerts, but conjointly with the filings im- 


pregnated with the acids of vinegar, which cauſes 
a particular impreſſion on the affected part. 

From the properties of the load - ſtone, let us paſs 
to thoſe which the Chineſe attribute to the belle- 
vedere. This plant, as the Chineſe botaniſt ſays, 
grows in the end of March, or the beginning of 
April; its ſprouts, when they are eight or nine 
inches high, aſſume the figure of a child's fiſt, 
when it is half cloſed z it extends afterwards, and 
puſhes out an infinity of branches, ornamented 
with leaves like thoſe of flax. Theſe branches gra- 
dually become round as they croſs each other, and 
are naturally diſpoſed in the form of an agreeable 
pyramid. The ſame author adds, that the leaves of 
the bellevedere, while they are tender, have a juice 


ol an agreeable tate ; that they may be eaten in ſal- 
lad with vinegar, if you mix but ſome ſlices of gin- 


ger ; that being prepared as other pot-herbs, and 
boiled with the meat, they give it a fine and deli- 
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cate taſte; that when it is in all its beauty, S 
leaves become hard, but that then they find in its 


ſtalk and root a food that will ſupply the neceſſity | 


of life in years of famine. When the plant, ſay 
they, is arrived at its natural height, they ſeparate 


the principal ſtem, and draw from it a lixivium of 


aſhes, which ſoftens, purifies, and cleanſes itfrom the 
ſkin and bark. After this ſteeping they expoſe it 


to the ſun; and when it is dry, they boil and ſea- 


| ſon it. As for the root, whoſe colour inclines to- 
violet, they take off the ſkin in filaments, or ſhreds, 


which after being boiled, are eatable. 
But what they principally ſeek is the white ſub- 


ſtance of the root, which they eafily reduce to 


meal, of which they only take what remains in a 
paſte at the bottom of the veſſel, which they after- 
wards bake in little loaves or rolls. The botaniſt 
quotes the example of four mountaineers, who liv- 


ing generally on the leaves, ſtems, and roots. of 


bellevedere, which their country furniſhed in plen- 
ty, preſerved themſelves in Perfect health to ex- 
treme old age. 

Beſides, this author adelige thar to e the 
bellevedere more plentiful and ſubſtantial, they 
ſnould ſet fire to theſe mountains which are cover- 
ed with it, ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes 


in another, becauſe its own aſhes enrich its plants, 


and give them a more nutritive juice. 


He then proceeds to the medicinal virtues of 
this plant. The bellevedere, ſays he, has no hurt- 


ful or malignant quality, is cold by nature, of a 
ſweet taſte, full of benign juice, frees from exceſ- 
ſive internal heats, is diuretic, opens the urinary 
paſſages, and procures ſleep ; being toaſted, reduc- 
ed to a powder, and taken in a draught to about 


two drachms, it expells flatulencies of the abdo- 


men, and 1s a wholſome remedy againſt all diſtem- 
| pers 
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cauſed by exceſſive heats. In a word, the 
root of the plant reduced to aſhes, diſſolved in a 
little oil, and applied to the bite of ſerpents, and 
other venomous inſects, deadens the poiſon, draws 
it out, and cures the wound. The Chineſe phyſi- 
cian has neither recourſe to ſalts, acids, nor alka- 
lies, whether intrinſical to the plant, or chemically 
extracted from it, but only relates plainly its ef- 
fects, and leaves to ſkiltul chemiſts to ſeek out and 
unravel the hidden cauſes of them. 


If theſe effects be true, ſuch diſcoveries, ſimple 
as they are, ought to induce our European che- 


miſts and phyficians, to make different experiments, 
to convince themſelves of the properties of this 
plant, which, perhaps, is only neglected, becauſe 
we are ignorant of its virtues. _ 

What we are about to relate of cagphire, will 
not appear leſs amazing, or intereſting, than what 
we have related of the bellevedere. We are' per- 
ſuaded in Europe, that this precious gum diſtils 
from the ſtem and branches of the tree, and is col - 
lected near the foot of it, where they take it up 


mixed with earth. The dictionary of arts takes it 


for a truth, that this gum diſtils from a tree. 
© They bring, ſays the author, camphire from 
* China into Europe entirely crude, and in cakes; 
hut as it has not paſſed the fire, it is reputed 


*« coarſe, and is fo in reality.“ 
The extract of a Chineſe book lately publiſhed, 


affords ſuch diſcoveries on this ſubject as deſerve 


attention; for the book has great authority, and 
Was printed by the order and care of the emperor 
Changi, who has inſerted in it his own reflections. 
They cite a great number of learned men, who have 
been the authors, or reviſers of the work; and 
aſſure us, that the camphire brought from China, 
does not drop to the ground, as it happens in 

. cther 
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other reſinous trees, which for their own preſerva- 
tion only diſcharge what is too unctuous in their 
ſubſtance; and that it does not diſtil from the 
top of the tree to the bottom, by an inciſion which: 
they made in it. They would uſe this art in 
China, if they could do it with ſucceſs ;. for ſuch 
inciſions made in reſinous trees are much uſed in 
that country. In the article preceding that which 
treats of camphire, it is related, that to loſe no- 
thing of the varniſh, they always fix to the place 
of the tree, where the inciſion is made, a little tube, 
and to it a veſſel, which prevents the mixture of 
dirt and foulneſs, and as much as poſſible, the eva- 
poration of the diſtilling juice. In another article, 
- where mention is made of the pine-tree,, which fur- 
niſhes a reſin, to which they attribute great vir- 
tues, they ſpeak of a method of inciſion, which 
perhaps is unknown in Europe. They dig the 
earth, ſays the author, round about an old pine- 
tree, and uncover one of its principal roots, in. 
which they make an inciſion, from whence diſtils a 
ſpirituous juice; but they muſt take care, that 
x 786 8 the operation, the place above the root be 
covered, that the light of the ſun or moon. never 
reach it ; without doubt the deſign of this method 
is to extract from the pine a liquor which is natu- 
rally fluid, and will continue fo. 
Hut it is in a quite different manner that they 
extract camphire in China from the tree called te- 
hang; for they take, ſays the Chineſe author, freſh 
branches from this tree, cut them into ſmall parts, 
and ſteep them three days and nights in ſoft water. 
When they have been macerated in this manner, 
they throw them into a kettle where they. are boil- 
ed, during which time, they perpetually ſtir them 
Vith a ſtick of willow- wood ; and when they ſee 


that the particles of this) Juice adhere copiouſly to. 
yy the 
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the ſtick inform of a hoar-froſt, they ſtrain it off, 


taking care to throw away the lees, or ſediment. 


Then this Juice is gently pour'd into a new var- 


-niſhed earthen veſſel, where they leave it far a 


night, and on the next day find the juice coagulat- 


ed, and become a kind of maſs. 
la order to purify this firſt production, they uſe 


a copper baſon, look for ſome old mud wall, of 


which they take a part, and reduce it to a very 


| fine powder. They put this powder at the bottom 
of the baſon, and upon this bed of earth they ſpread 


another of camphire, and thus diſpoſe them alter- 
nately to the number four; and on the laſt, which 


is finely pulverized, they make a covering of the 


leaves of the plant called poho, ar penny- royal. The 
copper baſon being thus filled, is covered with ano- 
ther baſon, and they take care that both are exact - 
ly clofed-z and that they may exactly fit each other, 
they ſecure them at the edges with a yellow earth, 
which unites them ſtrongly together. 

The baſon being full of this mixture, they place 
it on the fire, which muſt be regular, equal, and 
neither too ſtrong, nor too weak; but practice a- 
lone can teach the due proportion. We muſt take 
care that the earth which joins the baſons, holds 
both cloſe, and leaves no chink, for fear the ſpi- 
rituous parts ſhould eſcape, which would ruin the 
whole operation. When they have given it a ſuf- 
ficient heat, they wait till the baſons are cold, and 


then ſeparating them, they find the camphire ſub- 
limed, and adhering to the cover. 


If the operation is repeated two or three times, 
the camphire will come out in beautiful parcels, 
Whenever they chuſe to make uſe of it in certain 
quantities, they put it betwixt two earthen veſſels, 
the edges of which they bind round with ſeveral 
tolds of wet paper, and keep this veſſel over a mo- 
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derate and equal fire about an hour; then letting 
the veſſel cool, the camphire is found in its per- 
fection, and fit for uſe. 8 
An European chemiſt who had freſh branches 
of the tehang tree, would certainly abridge theie 
operations, with ſome advantage with regard to 
the quantity and purity of this gum, Perhaps alſo 
all the Chineſe operations have their particular uſe, 
fince they know how, in leſs time, and at a ſmaller 
expence, to ſublime mercury; for initance, in two 
well luted crucibles, ſuch as filver-ſmiths uſe in 
the fuſion of ſilver. P 
At leaſt, we cannot ſay truly, as is affirmed in 
the dictionary of arts, that the Chineſe camphire 
is brought into Europe crude, without having paſſ- 
ed thro? the fire, ſince we find that it is ſubjected 
to it ſeveral times, tho* it may happen, that the 
Chineſe, to increaſe the quantity, and the profit 
from it, ſell, or have ſold it formerly to the Euro- 
pean merchants in crude lumps; that is to ſay, 
after a ſlight boiling given to their maſs, or mix- 
ture of earth and camphire, and the plant penny- 
royal. The form of the camphire cakes imported 
from Holland, which, according to Mr. Lemery, 
reſemble the cover of a pot, eaſily lays a founda- 
tion for ſuch a ſuſpicion. | 
Beſides, this manner of extracting camphire 
from the inmoſt part of the tree, may be practiſed 
in all the ſeaſons of the year; which never could 
be, was it extracted like other reſins, which flow 
not but a ſhort time. Beſides, by ſhaking the 
camphire tree, it is leſs hurt than by extracting. 
its juice by inciſions, which are always preju- 
dicial. 1 | OY ** 
Whatever the camphiye is, which is ſold to the 
Europeans, it is certain, that in the ſhops of Pek in 
they ſell ſome very cheap, which yet is well gra- 
5 5 - nulated, 
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nulated, ſufficiently pure, very ſubtile, eaſily eva- 
Porated, and when incloſed in a double veſſel may 
be preſerved a long time. But the beſt Chineſe 
camphire, in the opinion of the Chineſe themſelves, 
Cannot be compared to the good camphire of 
Borneo. e eee 1 
Might not one procure at Canton a little plant 
of the camphire tree, and tranſport it to ſome of 
the French iſlands, where it might eaſily grow; 
and it may poſſibly happen, that there are ſome of 
them there, tho' not known. 10 | 
*Tis ſaid the Chineſe camphire comes from Hol- 


land into France; ſo that, perhaps, the Dutch 


gave found it in their own iſlands, or from other 
parts tranſported the trees, which bear that cam- 
- Phire, which they ſell under the name of Chineſe 
camphire; but it is more probable that the Chi- 


neſe of Batavia buy it in China, and then fell it to 


the Dutch. E 
They had reaſon | to: ſay, in the dictionary of 
arts, that the Chineſe camphire is extracted from a 
very high large tree, ſome of which, ſays the Chi- 
neſe author, are found one hundred and three cu- 
bits high, and ſo thick, that twenty perſons with 


extended arms, can hardly graſp them. There are 


Jome ſeen that are computed to be three hundred 
years old; and this wood, which is of ſervice far 
the conſtruction of houſes and ſhips, is intermixed 
with beautiful veins, and ſeveral fine works are 
made. of it. | 
This tree grows faſt, and about its foot and 
larger roots, ſhoots forth ſuckers that are proper 


for tranſplantation. The old trunks emit ſparks 


of fire, probably, becauſe this wood, which is rot- 
ten, and full of worms, produces thoſe falſe fires, 


which are the natural effects of the effuſion of cams 
| TL 4 phorated 
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phorated ſpirits, which are inflammable by the leaſt 


motion, when continued but a few moments. The 
flame is ſo ſubtile, and there is ſo little fear of its 


communicating itſelf, that the ſofteſt hairs are not 


ſet on fire by it, as is proved by the experiment 
of burning camphire in the ſpirits of wine in the 
cloſeſt places. 

It now remains that we ſhould ſ peak of the vlr- 
tues which the Chineſe aſcribe to camphire. Tho', 
ſays the ſame author, it is ſomewhat acrid and hot, 


yet it is ſo far from being hurtful and deſtructive, 
that it opens the ſeveral veſſels ot the body, ſerves 
to diſſolve and carry off the phlegm of the inteſ- 


tines, diſſipates the impurities of the blood, re- 


moves the inconveniencies ariſing from cold and 
hamidity, appeaſes violent cholics, the colera 
morbus, and the pains of the heart and ſtomach. ' 


It cures tetters, the itch, and troubleſome cutane- 


ous diſorders, and. is ſucceſsfully uſed in faſten- 


ing looſe teeth, and is ſo efficacious a remedy 
againſt worms, that it delivers thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to them, and prevents that diſorder in others. 

All the low part of the tree impregnated with the 


ſubſtance of the camphire, has almoſt all its quali- 
ties, in a much inferior degree. This wood is of a 
moderately ſharp taſte, and may be ufed internally 


without any apprehenſion of its diſordering the 
ſtomach or abdomen ; and if there is any violent 
indiſpoſition in theſe, it dries up the humours 
which cauſe it, or if there be a neceſſity of throw- 
ing them up at the mouth, this effect is produced 
without any violent efforts, by ſwallowing a pretty 


rich decoction of the powder of this wood, which 


alſo reſolves indigeſtions after meals. "Thoſe who 
are troubled with acid eructations, . ought to uſe a 


W of this wood in 2 rice-wine, which. 
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+0 weaker than ſmall · beer · Fomentations of this 


wood remove obftinate troubleſome — of 
tht feet. 


Let us finiſh theſe obſervations with a very effi- | 
cacious remedy uſed againſt a diſte m_— br of — 


eyes, which is very extraordinary, 
common in China than in Europe, and w ich is is 
called nyctalopia. This malady is ſuch an affecti- 


on of the eyes as cauſes perſons to ſee well in the 
day, imperfectly in the evening, but nothing at all 


during the night. The acceſſions of this periodi- 


cal diſtemper, which is thought incurable in Eu- 


rope, come on at the approach of night. Kimun- 
gyen is the name which the Chineſe give to this 
diſtemper, and the three letters which compoſe, 
in the Chineſe language, this word, ſignify eyes 
ſubject to be darkened, like thoſe of fowls. The 
Chineſe imagine, that by comparing the diſorder- 
ed eyes of the patient to thoſe of a fowl, which 
are darkened towards the evening, they have diſ- 
cloſed the myſtery of this diſorder, without re- 
flecting, that this effect in fowls is as natural as the 
falling of the eye - lids in a perſon oppreſſod with 
{lee 

Bur the eaſe is not the ſame in the nyctalopia, 
ſince the patient, tho? his eyes are open, ſees no- 


thing, but gropes about even in the places to which 


he is moſt accuſtomed, and perceives neither in- 


flammation, heat, nor the leaſt twitchings in his 


eyes: and if he be placed in the day - time in a dark 
place, with the leaſt light he ſees diſtinctly; but 
when the night comes on his diſorder ſeizes him to 
ſuch a degree, that if a taper be preſented to him, 
he perceives no object enlightened in the room, 
not even the taper itſelf; and inſtead of a elear 
Tights he perceives nothing but a large — 
8 8¹ 0 
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globe, without any luſtre. This imperfect ſenſa- 
tion ſeems to indicate, that the membrane of the 


retina, become flaccid and obſtructed, cannot, for 
want of its natural fpring, feel the gentle impreſſi · 


ons of the viſual rays, and is only agitated by ſuch 
as are very ſtrong. If the eye is darkened gra- 
dually as the night approaches, it is not enlighten- 


ed in the ſame manner, nor ſucceſſively, which is a 


comfort to the patient; for he knows that the fol- 
lowing day his ſight will be good till ſun-ſet. The 
following is the remedy which the Chineſe phyſi- 
Cians uſe againſt this diſor len. 
Take the liver of a ſheep that has a black head, 
cut it with a knife made of bamboo, or hard wood; 
take out the nerves, pellicules, and filaments; then 
cover it with a leaf of water- lily, after having pow- 
dered it with a little good falt-petre. Then put 
all into a pot, and let it be flowly boiled; ſtir it 
often while it boils, having on your head a large 
linen covering, which hangs down to the ground, 


that the ſmoak which exhales from the liver in 


boiling may not be diſſipated, and that you may 
receive the whole. | This ſalutary ſteam riſing up 
to your eyes, which muſt be kept open, will make 
the morbific humour diſtil from them, and you 
will be cured. If you ſhould uſe this remedy 


about noon you will find yourſelf in the evening 


perfectly relieved from this ſymptom ; but ſome, 
to render the remedy more efficacious, adviſe the 
patient to eat a part of the liver thus prepared, and 
drink the broth of it; but others affirm, that this 
38 not neceſſary; and that perſons have been cured 
by fumigating themſelves at leiſure with the ſmoak 
of the ſheep's liver while it was boiling 3 and that 
it was equally uſeleſs to regard the colour of the 
Mcep, whether black or white. -- -- Ii 
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This is an eaſy, ſpeedy, and efficacious remedy, 
—— virtue has been experienced by a great num- 
ber of Chineſe for a malady known in Europe, 
looked upon as incurable z and ſhould this reme dy 
ſucceed in Europe, China muſt be Judged t to have 
made it a beneficial ln | 


CHAP. XL. 


The nd ans opinions about the tranſmigr ation 4 
fouls, 


OST of the Indians believe the ſoul to be 
| immortal, and ſome think that it is a particle 
of God himſelf; but tho' the generality of them 


are perſuaded of this immortality; yet they only 


rove it by the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration 
of ſouls into different bodies. 

Not only the Indians beyond the Ganges, but 
the people of Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Camboya, 
. Tonquin, Cochinchina, China, and Japan, are of 
the ſame opinion, and ſupport it by the ſame rea- 
ſonings as the other Indians do. 


We even find in America ſome flight traces of 


the tranſmigration of ſouls; but how can we ac- 
count for the introduction of this ſenſeleſs notion 
among a people, who were ſq long unknown to 
the reſt of the world? It is not equally ſurpriſing, 


that it ſhould ſpread in Africa and Europe. The 


Egyptians may have taught it ta the Africans, and 
Pythagoras, the head of the Italian ſect, had eſta- 
bliſhed it in ſeveral nations, but particularly in the 
two Gals, where the druids looked upon it as the 
baſis and foundation of their religion; and it even 

Enter- 
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entered their policy, ſince when their generals de- 
ſigned to inſpire into their armies a contempt of 
death, they aſſured them that their ſouls would no 
ſooner leave one body, than they would immediate- 
ty enter another to actuate it. 


This doctrine was taught in the infancy of Chri- 
ſtianity by the Simonian heretics, and the Baſilidians, 


the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Gnoſtics, 
Manichæans, and even many Jews embraced this 
extravagant ſyſtem; ſo that we read in the talmud, 


that the ſoul of Abel paſſed into the body of Seth, 


and afterwards into that of Moſes. 

Some imagine, that this doctrine was originally 
taught by the ancient Egyptians, and that from 
them it ſpread itſelf to the Indies, and over the 
Teſt of = hs Others, on the contrary, aſctibe the 


invention of it to the Indians, who afterwards com- 


municated it to the Egyptians. Philoſtratus aſ- 
ſures us, chat Pythagoras was the inventor of this 


ſyſtem; that he communicated it to the bramins, 


in a voyage which he made to the Indies; and that 
from thence itwas imported into Egypt. Accord- 


ing to the Indian chronology, ſeveral thouſands of 


years are elapſed fince this doctrine was in vogue 
there, but unluckily the chronology of theſe nations 
is filled with ſuch- incoherences, that no credit 
can be given to them; ſo that it is more probable, 
as ſeveral ancient authors have ſaid in expreſs 
terms, that it was from the Egyptians, rather 
than the Indians, that Pythagoras and Plato drew 
what they have written about the nee N 
ſis. 
The Indians, as 8 as the Pythagoreans, un- 
derſtand by the metempſychoſis, the paſſage of 
a foul through ſeveral different bodies, which it 
Jucceſiively animates, to produce thoſe operations 
which are proper to it. At firſt they only WO 
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of the paſſage of ſouls into different human bo- 


dies, but afterwards enlarged their ſyſtem, and 


the Indians have ſtill improved uporr the diſciples 


of Pythagoras and Plato. | | 

| iſt, The Pythagoreans in eſtabliſhing their ſyſ- 
tem, founded their principal proof on the autho- 
rity of their maſter, whoſe words were to them 
| ſuch oracles, that it was not permitted them to 
entertain the leaft doubt about any thing that was 
advanced by this great philoſopher. Our maſter 
has ſaid it, would the Pythagoreans reply, in diſ- 
pute; and this anſwer ſupplicd the place of all 
proofs. F— | 

, This is juſt the anſwer of the Indians. Bruma, ſay 
they, is the chief of the three gods worſhipped in 
the Indies; it was he who taught this celeſtial doc- 
trine ; it is therefore infallible. It is Bruma, who 
is Abaden; that is, who ſpeaks eſſentially conform- 
able to truth, and all whoſe words are oracles. He 
has, add they, a perfect knowledge of what is 
| Paſt, preſent, and to come; it is he who writes 
all the circumſtances of the life of each man; it is 
he who has taught all ſciences; and can we, after 


this, doubt of the reality of the metempſychoſis, 


ſince it has been revealed by Bruma ? 
2dly, The diſciples of Pythagoras were to keep 
lence for a certain number of years, before they 
were allowed to propoſe their doubts ; afrer which 
they were permitted to make their objections. Some 
of his difciples having aſked of him, if he remem- 
bered to have exiſted before, he anſwered them, 
that he had appeared in the world under the name 
of Etalides the ſon of Mercury ; and that after- 
wards he was born again in the perſon of Euphor- 
bus, and finally killed at the ſiege of Troy by Me- 
nelaus; that afterwards he was known by the name 
„ ef 
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of Hermotimus; that he afterwards was a fiſhers 


man in the iſland of Delos, and went by the name 
of Pyrrhus, but at that time was the individual 


Pythagoras. 


The Indians, on their fide, quote an infinity. of 


changes in their gods, beginning with Bruma, who, 


they ſay, has appeared under a thouſand different 


figures; and the metamorphoſes of Vichnou are al- 
moſt as numerous. There is one which they are 
ſtill in expectation of, which they call Kelki-vada- 
ran; that is to ſay, Vichnou turned to a horſe; 
and they mention many other changes, eſpecially of 
Routren. 1 | 
The worſhippers of Vichnou pretend, that this 


god, by an heavenly light, inlightens ſome favou- 
rite ſouls of his votaries, and informs them of the 


different changes which have happened to them in 
the bodies which they have animated; and the zea- 


Jous worſhippers of Routren affirm, that this god 


has revealed to ſeveral among them the ſeveral 


ſtages of being in which they were, in the various 


tranſmigrations of their ſouls. 

3dly, The Indians and Pythagoreans have re- 
courſe to comparifons, that they may the more 
clearly explain their ſentiments. The ſoul, lay the 
Indians, is like a bird in a cage, and as a man ina 
houſe which he inhabits, takes care to repair the 
_ weakeſt parts, juſt ſo the ſoul of man is in the 
body, lodges in it, and endeavours to preſerve it. 
Beſides, as a man leaves his houſe when it is no 
longer habitable, and goes to another, ſo the ſoul 
leaves the body when ſome ſickneſs or accident ren- 
ders it incapable of being animated, and takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of another body. In a word, as a man 


es out of his houſe when he pleaſes, and returns 


in the ſame manner, ſo there are great men, whoſe 
5 N ſouls 
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ſouls have the privilege to ſeparate from their bo- 1 
dies, and return again when they pleaſe, after hav- =_ 
ing run thro? ſeveral parts of the univerſe. | 9 
We read in the life of Vieramarken, one of the 
moſt powerful kings of the Indies, that a prince 
begged of a goddeſs in a private temple, to teach 
him the mandiram; that is, a prayer which has 
the virtue of ſeparating the ſoul from the body, and 
making it return when it would ; he obtained this 
favour ; but by ill- luck the domeſtic who accom- ; 
panied him, and ſtood at the door of the temple, i 
over-heard the mandiram, learned it by heart, Lind | t 
reſolved to uſe it at a favourable conjuncture. 9 
As this prince entirely confided in his domeſtic, | 9 
he communicated to him the favour he had receiv- | 
ed; but took care, as he thought, that he ſhould not 14 
know the mandiram. It happened that this prince 1140 
often hid himſelt in a remote place, where he gavea " 1 
looſe to his ſoul ; but in the mean time he ordered _ 
his ſervant to watch carefully his body, till his 0h 
foul was returned again. He then repeated to | 
himſelf this myſtical prayer, and his ſoul diſengag- 
ing itſelf inſtantly from his body, flutter*d here and 
there, and afterwards returned. One day when 
the domeſtic ſtood centinel near his maſter's body, 
he took it into his head ro repeat the ſame prayer, 
and his ſoul immediately ſeparating from his body, 
entered into that of the prince. The firſt thing 
that this falſe prince did was to cut off the head of 
his firſt body, that his maſter might not re- animate 
it. Thus the prince's ſoul was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of animating the body of a parrots with 
which it returned to the palace. MS 
We muſt not think it ſtrange, that the [lia 
believe, that the great men among them have had 


the ber of thus ** their ſouls from their 
| bedies, 
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bodies, ſince Pliny relates in his natural hiſtory, 

that one Hermotimus had this wonderful ſecret, of 
quitting his body as often as he pleaſed; that his 
ſoul thus ſeparated, travelled into ſeveral countries, 
and returned to its body, that it might relate what 
paſſed in the remoteſt nations. Indeed Plutarch is | 
not of Plin 's ſentiments, but imagines that the 
foul of this Hermotimus was. not really ſeparated 
from his body, but that a genius was continu- 


ally at his ſide to inform him of what paſſed elſe- 3 
Where. 55 | [ 
The third compariſon which the Indians make 5 

is taken from a ſhip and pilot. The pilot, ſay they, - 
is the governor of the ſhip, directs it as he pleaſes, * 
conducts it into diſtant climates, ſurrounds iſlands, 2 
enters with it into rivers, and ſails in it to all the ſ 

| fea ports in the world. If it be hurt in any part, 1 
he refits it, and abandons it intirely when the planks 5 
beginning to rot, denounce an approaching ſhip- b 
wreck. It is thus that the ſoul acts in the body of he. 
man. It conducts it every where, is the cauſe of * 
its voyages, leads it into towns, makes it aſcend 85 
and deſcend, walk, or reſt; when it is ſick, ſearches ſo 
for remedies to cure it; and never leaves it but th 
when it is in ſuch bad repair that it can no longer 27 
perform its functions. ry 


A4t1hly, In the books of the ancient Indians we 
find, that the ſouls are portions of the ſubſtance of Se 


God himſelf; that this ſovereign maſter diffuſes Of 
himſelf thro* all the parts of the univerſe to * 
animate them; and it muſt be ſo, add they, be- * 
cauſe God alone can vivify and produce new beings. UK 
Imagine to yourſel', ſay ſome of their bramins, c | 
ſeveral millions of veſſels, ſome great, ſome ſmall, ſuf 
ſome of a middle ſize, filled with water: imagine ws 

| likewiſe that the ſun ſhines perpendicularly upon ene 

5 1 them, 2 
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tkem, is it true that he impreſſes his image in each 
of them; that a ſmall ſun is ſeen in each, or ra- 


ther a collection of rays, which flow from the body 


of that reſplendent ſtar. This happens in our 
world; the veſſels are thoſe different bodies, 
whoſe fouls are emanations ffom God, as the rays 
in the veſſels are from the ſur. If they are aſked, 
Whether they think, that in the diſſolution of bo- 
dies, theſe ſouls ceaſe to be, as the images of the 
ſun ſubſiſt not in theſe veſſels after they are broken, 
they anſwer, that as thoſe rays which formed the 
images in the broken veſſels, ſerved to form other 
images in other veſſels, ſo fouls, when they are 
obliged to quit decaying bodies, animate. again 
ſome others, that are more freſh and vigorous. 
Others believe that God is an extremely ſub- 
tile air; that our ſouls are parts of the divine 
breath; that when we die, this ſubtile breath 
which animated us, reunites itſelf to God, unleſs 
it ſtands in need of purification by ſeveral tranſmi- 
grations, or metempſychoſes ; that when theſe 
ſouls are thoroughly purged from all impurities, 
they obtain final happineſs, which has five degiee:, 
and is conſummated by an identicity with God. 
This doctrine was taught by the diſciples of Py- 
thagoras, as well as Plato, and the followers of Ori- 
gen, who had taken it from theſe two philoſophers, 
as is evident from what Cicero puts into the mouth 
of Plato; to wit, that the Italic philoſophers did 
not doubt but the ſouls of men were derived from 
the ſubſtance of God himſelf. 2 7 
It is true, however, that ſeveral paſſages in Plato, 
ſufficiently prove that God created human ſouls, 
and afterwards united them with the ſtars, that 
they might there contemplate the ideas of all 
Created beings; and in this, Plato, the faithful 
ſcholar of Pythagoras, thought as his maſter. 
Vol. I. D d 1 
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The ſame doctrine is found in the writings of 
the Indians, eſpecially in regard of the rajas, 
who conſtitute the chief claſs after that of the bra- 


mins. There are many claſſes of the rajas ſubordi- 


nate to. each other, which yet are confined to two 
principal ones. The firſt is that of thoſe who are 
come from the ſun ; that is to ſay, their ſouls for- 
merly inhabited the body of the ſun, or according 
to others, were luminous parts of it. The ſame 
almoſt may be ſaid of the ſecond claſs of the rajas, 


who ſay they are come from the moon; and when 


they are aſked, whence proceed the ſouls of the 


other claſſes, they anſwer that they come from the 


ſtars, a deciſive proof of which, ſay they, is drawn 


from theſe ſtreams of light, which appear in the 


night « time, when the air is inflamed ; for 
they pretend that theſe are ſouls falling from 


the ſtars, or from Chorkam. The Indians believe 


that theſe ſouls which thus fall from heaven, hap- 
pening to light on the graſs, enter into the bodies 


of cows or ſheep, which happen to be feeding, and 


then animate calves or lambs, and if this light ſhould 
fall upon ſome fruit, which ſhould be eaten by a 
pregnant woman, they ſay it is a ſou] going to ani- 
mate the infant in its mother's belly. | 
- In a word, the Indians, as well as the Platonics, 


affirm, that thoſe ſouls, being diſguſted with their 


former joys, and ſtimulated with the defire of ani- 
mating material bodies, enter into them, and con- 
tinue till they have ſufficiently purified themſelves, 


and deſerve to return to the happy regions from 
whence they came; but that if t hey therecontract 


new impurities, they are at laſt condemned to hel!, 
from whence there is no return till almoſt an infi— 


nite ſeries of ages has elapſed. 
zthly, As for the reſt, this paſſage of fouls into 


bodies more or leſs perfect, as they have practiſed 


yirtue 
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virtue or vice, is not done by chance, but ſtrict 1 
order; and there are different degrees by which 
they mount, or deſcend, to their recompence or 
reward. This is what Plato, a faithful diſciple ot 
Pythagoras, explains in this manner: iſt, Should 
it be a ſoul which has had a great deal of perfection 
while it was united with God, and had diſcovered 
many truths while in this ſpecies of beatific viſion, 
it enters into the body of a philoſopher or a ſage, 
whoſe higheſt pleaſure is contemplation. 2dly, It 
ani mates that of a king or a great prince. 3dly, It 
paſſes into the body of a magiſtrate, or becomes 
the head of a great family. 4thly, It animates 

that of ſome phyſician. gthly, It enters into the 
body of a man, whoſe buſineſs it is to take care of 
the worſhip due to the gods. 6thly, It paſſes into 
the body of a poet. 7thly, Into that of a logician. 
And finally, Into that of a tyrant. 7 
According to the Indians, thoſe ſouls which im- 
mediately deſcend from heaven, iſt, Enter into 
the bodies of their bramins, who are their wiſe 
men or philoſophers. 2dly, Into thoſe of kings 
or Princes. .3dly, Into thoſe of magiftrates or in- 
tendants ; and finally, into thoſe of the loweſt and 
meaneſt claſſes, from whence they may, neverthe- 
leſs, aſcend in proportion to their purification. On 
certain occaſions, ſouls muſt paſs, ſa they, a thou- 
ſand times into different bodies, betore they are re- 
united to the ſun, where they become ſo many 
rays. . 1 
The Chaldeans pretend that ſouls have wings, 
which grow ſtronger, in proportion to their practice 
of virtue, and weaker as they immerſe themſelves 
into impurity and vice. | | 
Plato alſo ſays, that when ſouls are not elevated 
to a higher degree when ws change their abode, it 
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fs becauſe their wings are not ſtrong enough, 


When the Platonics are aſked, how long a time is 
required for ſouls to recover the vigour of their 


wings, impaired by vice, they ſay, that at leaſt ten 


thouſand years are neceſſary for great ſinners ; but 


that for the good, who have lived in three ſtates 


of innocence, it is enough that they undergo three 
thouſand years. 

The Indians attribute wings, even to the moun- 
tains ; which, ſay they, were formerly ſo inſolent 
as to endeavour to cover and overwhelm cities. 
Devendiren purſued them, ſay they, with a ſword 
of diamonds, and coming up with the body of the 
whole army of theſe mountains in their flight, 
cut off their wings, which has produced that chain 
of mountains, which divide the Indies into two 
Parts. As for the other mountains ſeparated 
from the main body, they fell here. and there in 
the parts where we now fee them, while thoſe 


which fell in the ſea, formed the iſlands obſervable in 


it. All theſe mountains. in their opinions, are ani- 
mated ; and they ſuppoſe their children to be rocks, 
and even gods and goddeſſes. 

G6thly, According to Plato, ſouls, except thofe 
of ſome philoſophers, are judged immediately after 
their ſeparation from the body, to be either puniſh- 
ed in hell, or rewarded in heaven; but that, after 
a thouſand years, they return to the earth, where 
they chuſe a kind of life conformable to their incli- 
nations, on which occaſion it happens, that thoſe 
which have animated human bodies in the preced- 
ing life; paſs into thoſe of beafts ; while the others, 


who have been in thoſe beaſts, at length animate hu- 


man bodies. 

But we are not to believe, that the choice, which 
- theſe fouls make, is fortuitous or indifferent with 
4 reſpect 
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reſpect to all kinds of beaſts, ſince among all animals 
they make choice of ſuch as have the greateſt ana- 
logy with the conditions in which they were in a 

pre-exiſtent ſtate. Thus Orpheus choſe the body 
of a ſwan, and the ſoul of Tamiris was lodged in a 
nightingale; that of Ajax ina lion ; that of Aga- 
memno.1 in an eagle; and that of Therſites in an 
ape. 

The Indians are f Plato's opinion, with this 
difference, that they believe that ſouls enter into 
different bodies, by a fatality, which they call the 
chankcharam, or determination of Bruma, who 
takes care to write down all the adventures of this 
ſoul in the ſutures of that body which it is about 
to animate. 

mthly, According to Plato and Pyrhagcirall fouls 
alſo paſs into trees, plants, and vegetables of every 
kind. This is alſo the doctrine of the Indians, as 
is obvious from the following fable told by them: 

Chourpanaguey was ſiſter to the giant Ravanen; 
| ſhe had a ſon whom ſhe moſt tenderly loved: this 

youth, one day, went into the garden of a devotee, 
and happened to ſpoil ſome trees; the recluſe was 
offended at it, and immediately transformed him 
into a tree called almaram. Chourpanaguey hav- 
ing begged the hermit to moderate his paſſion, he 
yielded, and conſented, that when Vichnou tranſ- 
formed into Ramen, ſhould come into the world, 
and cut a branch off this tree, the ſoul of the 
young man ſhould fly up into the Chorkam, and 
never undergo any other tranſmigrations. 

8thly, The ditciples of Plato and Pythagoras 
never thought that ſouls paſs into ſtones, and ſuch- 
like inanimate ſubſtances. 

The Indians are perſuaded that ſouls actually ani- 
mate ſtones, mountains, and rocks, of which the 
Hd 3 fol- 
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lowing is an example. They relate, that there was 


near the Ganges, a deyotee called Cavoudamon, 
whoſe life was extremely rigorous; that he had 


one of the moſt beautiful women in the world for 


his wife; that ſhe had the misfortune to diſpleaſe 


Devendiren, the ſupreme king of the deities of 


the Chorkam ; that the hermit perceiving this, 


gnaſh d his teeth for anger, and immediately 
curſed them both; that his wife was forthwith 
transformed into a rock, where her ſoul was con- 
fined ; but in length 3 time, that Ramen touch- 
ing with his foot this rock, delivered by his power 
this unfortunate ſoul ; and as ſhe had expiated her 
crime by this cranſmigration, ſhe took her flight 
immediately into Chorkam. 

gthly, It will be aſked, perhaps, if this paſſage of 


ſouls from body to body 1s inſtantaneous, or if there 
is an interval between the different animations? The 


Indians are divided in their opinions on this ſub- 
ject, ſince ſome think that ſouls continue near their 


bodies, and even in thoſe places which contain the 


aſhes of burnt carcaſſes, till they find others pro- 
per to receive them, while others think that hu- 
man ſouls have the indulgence of coming and 
eating for ſeveral days of what is offered to them ; 
and this js the moſt. common opinion, ſo that they 
rejoice when they ſee ravens come and ſnatch away 
what they prepare far theſe ſouls, The common 
people, eſpecially, are perſuaded that the fouls of 
the dead enter, for ſome days, into theſe ravens or 
crows, or at leaſt return in bodies of the ſame fi- 


gure, that after this they go into the Chorkam, if 
they have deſerved it, or into hell, if their crimes - 


deſerve that puniſhment. 
As for Plato, he aſſures us, that ſuch ſouls as 


are thoroughly purified, return to heaven from 
5 = whence 
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whence they firſt came; and that the ſouls of bad 
men are obliged to remain near the aſhes or tombs 


of the dead, till they are permitted to enter into | 
other bodies, and by that means expiate their | I 


crimes. | 
The ancient poets, who, for tis moſt part, were | | 
Pythagoreans, believed, that ſouls, whether good i 
or bad, accompanied, for ſome time, the 
carcaſſes. The commentator Servius, explaining If 
theſe words of the third ÆEneid, Animamque ſe- 
pulchro condimus, ſays, that the ſoul continues 
near the body, or aſhes, as long as there are any = 
viſible remains. It was to hinder fouls from going 5 | 
| 


ſooner into other places, that the Egyptians em- 
balmed with ſo much care their dead relations. 
Myrrh, perfumes, and bandages of fine linen dip- 
ped in gum, made theſe carcaſſes as hard as if 
they had been compoſed of marble; for which 
reaſon they alſo built thoſe ſtupendous pyramids, 
of which we read ſuch ſnrpriſing accounts. 

The Indians allow not to human ſouls ſuch a | 
long continuance near their carcaſſes, ſince twelve h il 
or fifteen days with them are ſufficient. After 114 
which a natural propenſity inclines theſe ſouls to 
look out for other bodies, which may give them more { 
pleaſure than thoſe which they firſt animated; and WW 

this continues till they have paſſed thorough ſeve- | 
ral hundreds of tranſmigrations. 

The cauſe of ſo many new births or regenera- 
tions is accounted for by the bramins in the follow- 
ing manner, who all agree, that Bruma writes on 
the heads of children, at their birth, the hiſtory of 
their future life ; and that, ee neither he, 
nor all the gods together, can efface it, or prevent 
its effects. But ſome pretend, that Bruma writes 
what he thinks proper; and by conſequence, that 
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it depends on his fancy whether a man ſhould be 
happy or miſerable, while others maintain, that 
he is not free to follow his own caprice; and that 
what he writes on the heads of children muſt 
be conformable to their actions in a ſtate of pre- 
exiſtence. | e . 
This writing of Bruma is a thing ſo diverting 
that it deſerves to be explained. The cranium has 
ſutures which enter into each other, and are form- 
ed almoſt like the teeth of a ſaw. All theſe teeth, 
according to the Indians, are ſo many hierogly- 
Phics, which form the myſtic writing of Bruma in 
the three principal ſutures. It is a loſs, ſay they, 
that we cannot read theſe characters, nor compre- 
hend their meaning, ſince by this we ſhould know 
all the occurrences of a man's life. | 
This is the true ſyſtem of the ancient bramins, 
who affirm, that every good action ought to be 
eſſentially recompenced, and every bad one neceſ- 
ſarily puniſhed, in conſequence of which no inno- 
cent perſon can be puniſhed, nor any vicious one 
rewarded. Virtue and vice are therefore the ge- 
nuine cauſes of the diverſity of conditions. This 
is the decree which none can reſiſt, this is the fatal 
hand of Bruma; and it is by explaining this prin- 
ciple, that they give a reaſon why ſome are happy, 
and others miſerable in this world. If you have 
done good in a preceding life, then you will en- 
joy all manner of pleaſures in this: but if you have 
committed crimes, you will be puniſhed for 
them. | x ; . 
They call this fatality chankaram, which is a 
quality imprinted in the will, and precipitates us 
to do good or evil, according to the actions of a 
preceding life. 


When 
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When this principle is eſtabliſhed, the bramins 


reaſon from it in the following manner. The God 


whom we adore is juſt, and therefore can commit 
no injuſtice ; yet many we ſee are born lame, blind, 

ugly, poor, and unprovided of all the neceſſaries 
of life, who by conſequence are very unhappy. 
They have not deſerved ſo melancholy a ſituation 
at their birth, ſince they had not the uſe of liber- 

; their fate muſt then be aſcribed to the ſins 
which they have committed formerly, in a preced- 
ing exiſtence. On the contrary, we ſee others 
born to kingdoms, reſpected, honoured, and ſup- 
plied with every thing, that can contribute to plea- 
ſure. By what action could they have deſerved fo 
agreeable a condition, if not by the virtues they 
practiſed in their pre-exiſtent ſtate? Thus all the 
various tranſmigrations derive their origin from 
the neceſſity of puniſhing vice, and rownrCing 
virtue. 

They are ſo effectually convinced, that all the 
events of this life depend on the good or evil 
people have done in another, that when they ſee a 
man raiſed to high dignity or riches, they doubt 
not, but that he has been an exact obſerver of vir- 
tue in another life; when another, on the contrary, 
leads a moſt miſerable life, in poverty, and all the 
diſgraces attendant on it, we need not be aſtoniſh- 
ed at it, ſay they, he was a wicked man. 

It was Plato who invented the river of oblivion, 
and affirmed, that the demon who preſided over 
the return of ſouls to earth made them take a 
draught of it, ſo that they forget every thing that 
had happened to them in their preceding exiſtences. 
He added, however, that the forgetting of what 
paſſed in another life, was not always ſo univer- 
ſal, or profound, but that ſome few traces remain- 


ed 


ſouls, who remembered the different bodies which 
they had animated, and all they had done in 
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ed of it, which being excited by objects, or the 


application to ſtudy, recalled the remembrance of 


a preceding exiſtence, It is thus that he explains 


the manner in which the ſciences are learned, and 
according to this principle he affirmed, that the 


ſciences were rather rt miniſcences of what we had 


formerly known, than new acquiſitions of Know- 
ledge. There were beſides this certain privileged 


them. Thus Pythagoras perfectly remembered 
that he had been Euphorbus. But this was a ſin— 
gular favour, which was only granted to a ſmall 


they affirm, that there are certain ſpiritual lights, 


number of excellent and divine men. | 
T he Indians advance ſomething like this; for 


which are communicated to ſome favoured ſouls, 
which make them remember all that they have 


ever ſeen or done. This privilege 1s particular- 


ly granted thoſe who know certain myſtic prayers, 
and repeat them: but the misfortune is, few 
know theſe prayers ; and hence comes this igno- 


rance of - what we have formerly been or known. 


An example will better ſhew their opinion on 
this head. 


* 


It is ſaid, in a book which they call Brumma- 
puranam, that a king called Bimarichen, born in 


the kingdom of Tiradidejam, had married one 


Commatondi, who was a great princeſs, born in 


the kingdom of Hirreinehia-dejam. This king 


was very vicious, and did not obſerve the ajarams, 
or cuſtoms of his nation, which made him odious 
and contemptible to his ſubjects. The queen 


grieved to ſee him neglect the very things in which 
the Parias are very exact, reproached him ſevere- 


ly ; but the prince was ſo far from being _— 
od. 
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ed, that after having heard her patiently, he diſ- 
cloſed to her a great ſecret. The devotion I pay the 
gods, has obtained for me a favour which is re- 


ſerved for few amongſt mankind ; for they have 


diſcovered to me by a ſpiritual light which they 


have given me, that I was a dog in my former ex- 


iſtence. I then entered by chance into a tempie 
where they were performing a facrifice ; and leap- 
ing upon the altar, ſwallowed up the rice which 
they were offering. They drove me out three 
times; but I as often returning, they gave me 
ſuch a confounded blow that I died upon the ſpor, 
before the door of the temple dedicated to Chiven, 
Luckily for me Chiven had deſcended into the tem- 
ple to lee the ſacrifice, and regale himſelf with the 
ſteam. He was touched to ſee me die before him, 
and procured me a new birth in the perſon of that 
king whom I now am. If then, you ſee that I 
am fo negligent of the ajarams, it is becauſe my 
former inclinations are not quite deſtroyed, but I 
am ſtill hurried on by my former propenſities. 
This ſtory greatly ſurprized the princeſs ; and her 
natural curioſity prompted her to aſk of her huſ- 
band, with no little importunity, what ſhe herſelf 
had been before. The king looking over old re- 
cords, with the aſſiſtance of his ſpiritual light, 
told her, ſhe had been purlued by a bird of 
prey, and devoured at the ſame time he was kill- 
ed at the door of the temple ; and that this merci- 
ful God ordered ſhe ſhould 'be born again a ra- 
jatti. But what will become of us at laſt? replied 
the queen. The king looking once more into fu- 
turity, diſcovered that he and ſhe muſt live ſuc- 
ceſſively three ſtages of life in the claſs af the 
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ed of it, which being excited by objects, or the 
application to ſtudy, recalled the remembrance of 
a preceding exiſtence. It is thus that he explains 
the manner in which the ſciences are learned, and 
according to this principle he affirmed, that the 
ſciences were rather re miniſcences of what we had 
formerly known, than new acquiſitions of know- | 
ledge. There were beſides this certain privileged 
ſouls, who remembered the different bodies which 
they had animated, and all they had done in 
them. Thus Pythagoras perfectly remembered 
that he had been Euphorbus. But this was a ſin— 
gular favour, which was only granted to a ſmall 
number of excellent and divine men. | | 

The Indians advance ſomething like this; for 
they affirm, that there are certain ſpiritual lights, 
which are communicated to ſome favoured ſouls, 
which make them remember all that they have 
ever ſeen or done. This privilege is particular- 
-ly granted thoſe who know certain myſtic prayers, 
and repeat them: but the misfortune is, few 
know theſe prayers; and hence comes this igno- 
rance of what we have formerly been or known. 
An example will better ſhew their opinion on 
this head. 

It is ſaid, in a book which they call 8 
puranam, that a king called Bimarichen, born in 
the kingdom of Tiradidejam, had married one 
Commatondi, who was a great princeſs, born in 
the kingdom of Hirreinehia-dejam. This king 
was very vicious, and did not obſerve the ajarams, 
or cuſtoms of his nation, which made him odious 
and contemptible to his ſubjects. The queen 
-grieved to ſee him neglect the very things in which 
the Parias are very exact, reproached him ſevere- 
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ed, that after having heard her patiently, he diſ- 
cloſed to her a great ſecret. The devotion I pay the 
gods, has obtained for me a favour which is re- 


ſerved for few amongſt mankind; for they have 


diſcovered to me by a ſpiritual light which they 


have given me, that I was a dog in my former ex- 


iſtence. I then entered by chance into a temple 
where they were performing a ſacrifice; and leap- 
ing upon the altar, ſwallowed up the rice which 
they were offering. They drove me out three 
times; but I as often returning, they gave me 
ſuch a confounded blow that I died upon the ſpot, 
before the door of the temple dedicated to Chiven. 
Luckily for me Chiven had deſcended into the tem- 
ple to lee the ſacrifice, and regale himſelf with the 
ſteam. He was touched to ſee me die before him, 
and procured me a new birth in the perſon of that 
king whom I now am. If then, you ſee that I 
am ſo negligent of the ajarams, it is becauſe my 
former inclinations are not quite deſtroyed, but I 
am ſtill hurried on by my former propenſities. 
This ſtory greatly ſurprized the princeſs ; and her 
natural curioſity prompted her to aſk of her huſ- 
band, with no little importunity, what ſhe herſelf 
had been before. The king looking over old re- 
cords, with the aſſiſtance of his ſpiritual light, 
told her, ſhe had been purſued by a bird of 
prey, and devoured at the ſame time he was kill- 
ed at the door of the temple ; and that this merci- 
ful God ordered ſhe ſhould be born again a ra- 
jatti. But what will become of us at laſt? replied 
the queen. The king looking once more into fu- 
turity, diſcovered that he and ſhe muſt live ſuc- 


ceſſively three ſtages of life in the claſs of the 
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